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J H E L A M 


CnAPTEU L 


THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A-DESCRIPTIVEL 

The diatrict is one of the four districta of the Rinul- 

pintli diviflioiij and aeparatcs Rawalpindi from Shahpur, forming the 
fiouthem half of tho rough hill country at the head of the Sind- 
Sagfir Doah It lies between north latitude 32"" 26' and XV lo", and 
east longitude TT 5V and YST 50\ On the north it ia bounded hy 
the district of Riwalpindi^ on the south by the river Jhclaiii and 
the dL^ct of ShahpuT, on the east by the river Jhekm, and on the 
wejit by the districta of Shahpur, Bannii and Rawalpindi. The 
shape of the district is roughly sunilar to that of a butcher's hatchet 
witn a short thick handle at the west^ and the edge of the hlade 
turned southward The esetreme length from east to west is about 
120 mileSp while the average breadth from north to stmth is about 
36 milea The breadth h, however, liable to great variations^ 
Near Jhelani city it is hardly twelve miles, but on the line drawn 
through Lilia and Dulla it Is almost fifty-five. The superficial area 
has been varioiLaly estimated. The Topographical Survey of 1851“S9^ 
ns subsequently (Nirrected, gives 3,910 square miles; but m 
makii^ the corrections some errors seem to have crept in. At the 
first Regular Settlement^ Mn Arthur Enmdreth gave the area 
as 3,800 ajuare milea ; hut the re-measurement made for the recent 
Settlement shovrs on area of 4^039 square milesL Theine has never 
been a Revenue Survey, and the country is a very difricult one to 
measure properly The action of the river Jhelam is also n per¬ 
petual cause of variationjs, which ore Bometimes not Lnconsidemble. 
On the whole, an average area of 4,000 square miles is probably not 
fiir from the truth. 

This largo tract k divided into four tubsilsi Tahsil Jhelam 
occupies the w'holo eastern end. All the west h engrossed by 
tahsH Talagan?. The central area between ib held on the north by 
tahsil Chakw Al, and on the south by tahsil Find Dadan Khan. 
Some lending statistics recarding the district and the several tahsila 
into which it is divided are given in Table No. I on the opposite 
page; The district contains two towns of more than 10,000 souk 

Jhelam ... ... ... 21,107 

Find Dadan Khan ... ... 16,724 

Tho adminbitrative beod-quartefs are at the town of Jhelam, 
which is very eccentrically situated in the extneme south-eastern 
comer of the district There is usually an Assistant Commusdoncr 
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2 CHAP. I—THE DISTRICT. 

Cluptor A- fitatbniKl M Piiifl Dsitkii Khiiiij. m charge of the Puid Didan Kh»n 
D A Tal^bg tahsils. 

^ T.r JbehuD stands ninth in order of area and eighteenth in order of 

etiu MiiTip ion, among the 32 districts of the pmvincCp comprising 3’G7 [ler 

cent, of the total area, 3'14 per cent of the total popidationj and 
2’50 per cent of the urban ^lopuktioD of British territOTy. The 
latitiidc^ loiigihide, and height m feet above the sea of the prindpal 
places in the district are shown Iclow 
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OeTi™l Fb^MiflLl Hound Jhelnm itself there h a Tvidc expanse of level plata 
% anictujr, wlilcli is prolonged into a. imiTOwer strip along the course of the 
river ; hnt elsewhere the aurfoce is gencrallj roughs broken, and 

Tile Salt disturbed. Much of it. is covered bjthc nionntaius of the Range 

ancl ita tribntarieA Thhs range first entera the dis^trid: at its extreme 
iMjath-west oomerp where the spurs of Mount Sakesnr descend into 
the village of Lawa, The whole lower bonndary of tahsil TaJagqng 
ia fringed by the northera ridges of the hilk Stilb in this jjart of 
its course, the range keeps mostly to the district of Shahpur ; but 
when it rcacbos the boEindary of tahsil Find Bddan Khan it ji([l^cs 
id together into tlia Jlielam dLstriet. Here it cooMsts of two tlmtinct 
lines of hills running west and east at a dLstaaoe from each other 
of about five miles inner measurement. These are generally parallel 
to one another ; and eat^h of them rnaile ti]> of a number of parallel 
ridges. But this [mrullellsm is modiheil by a marked, tendency to a 
linked or looped fomiatioTL At intervals of about ten inilc^ the 
tw^o main lines of hilb bend in towards one anotberp and mingle in 
a knotted mass, Then they agnin separete, again ma parallel and 
again unite. This is observable, not only in the range as a whole, 
but, though less n.^ilarlyp throughout each of its separate compoiients 
also. The general character of the whole is that of n double series 
of parallel ridges i but tho more intimate formarion is rather 
that of a series of large looi>s or Uoks enclosed by similar but smaller 
series. 

Tbe fashini: of 1^1^.; Tctcks which buiM Up the thncsughout tilted at a 

bllU * angle; but tboro ai'e few [neuk^ which are either 

detached or conapicuous. Ttie geiierul mc^d lb one unvaried ridge 
wdiich has very much the &shiou of a diSl Ou one side au aliin^ 
perpendicular sur&ce drops down sheiirly into the jjlaiii. On the 
other the alopcj although severe^ is much more graiiual It is ati 
almost uni versa! nilo that the scarped surface faces to the southw’ard 
Thus the range is not unlike a double row of elifis shutting oH the 
rough north country from the alluvial plain of the Fanjati TUh may 
serve to explain tho great difference of level between the hitlier and 
the further pkitL On the one aide the mountains rise out slieerly 
from the low plain of the Jlielani river* which b rarely more thuii 700 
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cnAP. 1.—^TiiE DisTRicrr. 


Dcscripfim 

Gdn^^tnl appear- 
O-tinn In TariQim 
parta. 


feet above the sea On the other mh they j[;radiinJly sink down dta^ter T, A* 
inton cotiiitry which lies variously nt J&ijm l^iOOto 1,900 feet above 
Uie sea level With these diileieaoes of aUitude m the surroiuidii^g 
country the appearance of tho nuigo differs greatly at ilifforent 
staiicb{winta. From tho south the view is dreary i tJie hills aro 
almost entirely bare of vegetation ; a few hnlf-stat^‘ed and sickly 
bushes only eorphasheft the general barrennos^ Nor is there much 
grandeur of form. In fact, the cast end of tho range b deeideJIy 
tamo; but towanb the west^ where the limostone rocks become 
predominant, there are often long limis of lofty elife.^ 'Hiese are 
best seen in the narrow gojges which carry down tho dniluagc of the 
interior upland to the .Tbokiiu. Some of these pr>a.HeKj luiich austere 
beauty. Perhaps the finest example h tho Nili Vahn near Kandwil 
This is sometimes terriblo in its nuathetie desolation. On tlie 
north sdde of the Tnountmiis the plain country^ lies high, and the 
range haa the appearance of a low% monotonous ridge. There is a 
fnllcr v^itation hen^. Tho long sloj^ of the hills are often (^vered 
with thick, low brush wood Ihlklhir, svndtd, and pkuMtd arc 
most coniiootily met "w ith. There is also a go^ dt-al of wild olive. 

Real trees are, however, very rare. Xor w this wonderful for the 
raiurall is scanty, and it drarns aTtfay almost imnicdialely from the 
hill sloiites, Ofteup too^ the surfiice soil is merely bare rock or stony 
debris. The wonder is not that trees shonld be so few, but that such 
vcigetation as there b should bo able to maintain itself The country 
witliin tho range is much softer. The upland of which it consisb^ 
lies so high tliat the hills are eoniplotcly dwarfed, and a rich culti¬ 
vation makes some amends for the abseuoe of forest treea 

Near the cost boundary of tahsil Find Dadaii Khan 
the range has clearly been subjected to great disturbanca Tho 
northern hillSp after culiomatiag in tho peak called Cbcl, which la the 
highest point in the district <3,701 feet), swing ronnd to the south- 
wan] in a broad, sweep near the village of PhatlisL This lateral 
movement is cuotiuuc^ until the whole chain reaches and is mcrgctl 
iuto its wutbem neighbour; but beyond tlda point of junction the 
sou thorn hills themselves continue for about five miles till they roach 
the town of Jalalptur. They then wheel abruptly to tho north-cast, 
smd follow a short cour^JQ to the bank oftheBnnhi torrontp where they 
terminate. The country interposed between tho evorlap nf these two 
lateral roiigiiis is generally knowm as the \^'^agli valley, after the priu- 
cijial vulbgc contmiicd in it. And the hills which skirt this vallny arc 
generally looked ujrou os the furthest costcro extei^ion ot thei 
Salt Range, But^ as a matter of fact, cither limb of the range is 
practically continued by a aubsidlary iiue of hills right ocro^ the SubsiiFniyb r 
Jhclaiii tohstl to the easterly tMUindary of the district in the north* 
cri I limb this continuity is almost aljsolute. Nearly op|io8ite to the 
Chel, and at a distance fram it of less than a mile, the great mas$ of 
Diljabba rises abniptly out of the plain country of Lundi Fatti, and 
for some distance runs pjirallel to the general course of the Salt 
Range, But when tlie hills beyond the Chel sweep round to the 
south ward, I>ilj.abba takes no share in the movoment, but follows its 
eyursfc! uniuteiruptifdly to the (Jhori O^la j>a3it Mere it joms the 
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4 CHAP, I,—THE DISTRICT. 

lamor tiujgc which is gi^ncTully knovnH to Englishnien as the 
Nili hills. From. Ghari Gsila these stretch east and north-east acmss 
the Jhelam tahsil fora distance of twenty-four miles;. Near the en¬ 
camping ground of Sohawa they cross the line of tfae Trunk Road and 
of the N orthem State Railway* Thence they dwindle rapidly. At 
Kamta, seven Ernies beyond Sohawa, they disappear. Two miles fur¬ 
ther on the district boundary is reached Tho aveni^ height of these 
hills M about 2ni5(X) feet above the sea, and thoir hishion and appear¬ 
ance do not differ froin those of the Salt Range proper. For the na¬ 
tive population they have no collective natne^ nor is there always a 
special nauie for each jiarticular hill. SometimeSp however, such 
names ore given. iVtZt itself is really tho name of tho highest 
peak in tho chain. 

The continuation of tho southern limit of the Salt Range is hardly 
less certain. The VVagh hills drop down aharply into the Runhi tor¬ 
rent ; but immediately opposite on the further bank the Tilla range 
at once begins its course. As seen from the west, the continuity of 
the two umges can hardly ho doubted; and wliat the snrfbco of tho 
oountry suggests is conliiTned by the geological evidence. From the 
Bun ha these Tilla hills run eastward in general parallelism to the 
Nill chain. They rapidly culminate m tlie supremo peak of Jogi 
Tilla, Thereafter they as rapidly decay^ but as a aeries of low parallel 
ridges they are prolonged aciws the valley of the Kah^Ei and the 
line of the Grand Trunk Hood near Rathiam A few miles further 
on they finally vanish, but at a little distance to the northward a new' 
range at once springs into being in the hill called Batili Dher, or the 
heap of stones which overlooks the encamping ground of Din& It is 
very convenient to look upon this as a continuation of the Tilla range 
which has suffered Bome lateral displacement From Batili Dber 
this new range nms right up to the c-aatem boundary of the distiiet 
near Dhangrot on the Jhekm, It m generally known as the Lehri 
hills, after the name of one of the chief Mandis"' or mother villages 
of the Ghakars Iskandrll. In one respect these hilb are peculiar. 
Like the Salt Range th^y are generally scarped on one side and slop¬ 
ing cm the other But hy what is almost, Lf not quite, a solitaiy ex¬ 
ception in the district the scarped surface is turned away from tha 
river. 

Throughout all these ranges the main hilb are frequently belted 
on one side or both by a broad band of hard clay mvinea These 
all run parallel to the mountains and to one another* They are often 
of oonsiderablo depth. They are built of a hard nodular mark dusky- 
red in colour, and not unlike the refuse of a brick kiln. They are 
generally ahnost bare of vegetation. Viewed from above, their ap¬ 
pearance is peeutiar. They are like the suoocssivo waves of a shallow 
sea beating about the buses of the hills. Theso ravines are a class 
apart. They never occur far from the mountains, and near to them 
they are more cemmoa on the northern side than on the south. 
Ravines of other species are cotnmou all over the district. 

The double range of hills above described divides the whole dbtrict 
into three physically distinct portions. The first of these lies below 
the hilb, the second within them, and the third behind them. With^ 
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CHAP, L—THE DISTBICT, 5 

out pretence to strict geographical iiccuracy these might be termed 
the Eiveraiii, the Uptand, and the Plateau. 

The Eiveraia is a broad alluvial plain spread out between the Jhelam 
and the hilLa. It stretches from Hndari^ in tahsil Jhelam to Pithrot 
in ^llia ShahpuFp and ite length measured idong the oDuma of the 
river is nearly one hundred imea. Its average breadth is about eight 
miles:; but this value is aubjcct to great variation. Near Jalilpur the 
plain is a mere thready but to the north, by Dulial, It spreads into a 
broad boss which pushes down a limb along the reverse side of the 
mountains, so a^ to fill up the area left vacant by the lateral displace¬ 
ment of the Lehri hills from the general tine of Mount TiUa^ This 
is the fiirthest extension northward of the Riverain country, and 
hero near to tho historic fortress of Rotis, and amid the low rich 
lands which fringe the course of the Kahan, it terminates. The 
wliole tract is essentially a portion of the ordinary PanJib plaiiL 
Towards the centre it consists of fertile loam which gradually 
growls sandy a^ it approaches the river, and stony as it approaches 
the mountmm Its neighbourhood to the latter cause it to differ 
somewhat from other similar areas^ It is seamed in all directions by 
the beds of hill torrents. Generally these torrents bring down ferti¬ 
lising hoods, but sometimes they sweep away fertile ground, or bury 
it in a layer of unprocluotive sand. Very rarely uew lauds are throwii 
up, but these are generally small In area, poor in quality, and prceori- 
Oiis in duratioiL 

Beginning from the eastern corner of the district near the town of 
Jhelam, the country between tho termination of the I^garpur hills 
and the river la a small and even^ but slightly elevated, plateau of 
average soil. The drauiage of this is canted off into tho lower 
land to tho south by a channel called the Ranibaha, which is 
extensively used for imgatjoa in the neighbourhood of Jhelam^ its 
winter being banked up in every village as it passes^ . On the 
hanl^ of the Jhekin tho land is rich, hut elopes back from the 
river bank and receives no benefit from its waters. Further west 
at Jbclam itself, the river bank rises for a short distance to a atony 
omiiieDCe of oonglomorate, but sinks again, beyond the Kahan naddL 
From this point there runs a strip of low rich land along its banks 
continuous tliroughout the districi Above this strip, the land rises 
rapidly up to tho high villages at the foot of the Tilla Range, where 
tho soil is poor and stony. In the intemiediato strip the soil is still 
fairly good and inarkixl by an abiindanco of the dAak (locally known 
os cticAm or ctuidiri), which is universally believed in theso parta 
to be a sign of fertility* 

Beyond JaBIpiir and the Girjhak hills the narrow plain between 
th** Salt Range and the Jhelam contains tho moat fertile and the 
wealthiest ^dlluges m the district. East of Find Dedan Khan they 
are divided into three tracts—^rillages just below the hills; tho inter- 
mcdLate rillages^ which conatittite, e^tl^nce, the well tract of 
the district i and, thirdly, the villages along the river bank^ where for 
the mc^t p^ the soil is sufficiently moistened by tho river doodjS^ and 
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6 CrUF* I.—THE MtiTRICT. 

rci[uirTe3 no irrigation horn wclb- Of this fart of the coimtry 11 r, 
Buiuilroth ™tes aa foUo^vTS i— 

Th? tilln^^s Tindi^r Llie hills etiiinot he siitilc nttt neT^ttlielt^in; 

Tery ricli and fertilis. They reeeite the ncomnnliitMi WAE^r oF tJke bil^ 
llie course of whieb thej detain Ij lofty hAiibs of earih, I'lii'se rietAiu the 
vator loQi; enough to thorou^lilj Fci-tilize the held, and tlurn breiikiof?^ let 
til a water }iiiaa into the nest, one- Very liltle water gets b^jond these villa 
etcept in unusital flood?- At flrst, the wiiCer is rather i^nlE, but after the 
siirr&cc ihiil }iR 9 been wn^^lied^ it ta pure min wAlef'^ witL jii^iE enough earth 
Aod to renotate the fields amnuilly. If tho Tain is not muJEljcleiiEp it luav^it 
a aalt deposit nlld de^ti'oys tine Uari'cat. The aait vhitll theye tlllaifn esreapEr 
seems to collect in tLo Yilbkges of the middle Erucl^ and j«ir by year one or 
two welEr* are re^iofted uselcHft from Hall aecninulalioEi. Thorp are, howeTerp 
more thnn 300 weita iti the 15 riltegHfSr east of Find Dmfan Khdn, and more 
are bckn^ sunk efery jear^ kp that it will be s^-nie time beftHro llin ira^t 
deteriorates maker i ally I ^1'fie soil here hiiK aba ehnjiK^d^- In tlio Tillages under 
the hilts, il ii cbielly a Teddlhb kanJ earth, whioli to the cn^iiai obrserFer dnea 
not seekjk tery ferkile- In lh£>se tlllage^t it Is a black pulrerLileikt sail of tLo 
hiirhrjkt fertiHly, but becomini; mixed with a good deal of sand m It afiproMliea 
the rirer- The fertilily of tho soiL and the ahsenee of raesnea and uncuUnr- 
able land render theao Tillage? eiip!4ble of supporlhig a large nxirplmt popnlnliou. 
This* togeiher wiih lh« Tory large arm of eatli vkllsgei accouikts for tbs great 
number of really large and Importaikt Cownftlipps in this tract. The soil near 
the rlTer is more sandyp and the moliiEiire of the rlTcr atford^ an oKciLse for not 
making wells; and eomiequentlj the Tlllri}r4riiEare neither sq ikkduiitriouNp^ nor ao 
preaperons, as those where iho coiitkiiU'(^d labour required for the well dcTe- 
iopcB didereuE habits. 

“ Beyond Pind Diidan Kliin to the woatj ths upper and lower elsi^a of 
Tillage^ alone remain, Tlia middle cUss, or ' Weir villages^ have b<en^ ^ it 
were, dcHtrojed by tbe aalh wbese de^EruotiFe agency Jias rendered barren a 
hfoad exteasivD tract from Find Uuinsi Xhan tu Oie end of tbd district. To 
the norlh is lli« lanke red soih rendered ferid-e by the dmickage of tbo hills 
acid banked up with eTeainore rare; In tlio souib is khe rich and productivo 
Jaikd along tbe hanks of tbe river i but betweea is a desolate salt tract, wliicht 
sfEer e?eik a Diodt^rate slkoweri is an stippery that it is hardly possiMe lo ride 

ever it till It dries.*' 

The sn^cond or Upland re^don is the tract which lies betwexjn the 
double ranges of the hilbL The Uptaiids of the Shit Raii^nc pmper lio 
altogether in the Find Dkidan Khan tah^il. Tliose which are sitnuted 
between the Tilla and Kill hilb arc all in tahsil Jbekm. Tlie two 
areas differ very widely, and it will be canvenient to noiioe them 
[SEuately. The Salt Rungo Upland lies from tw'o thousand to two 
thousand five hukidrad feet above the sea Hr. Brandnith calls it one 
of the most beautiful and fertile bits of soil in tJpjicr India.” It is 
fairly level throughout^ and it is so hemmed in on everj' side by tho 
knoiiutains that it njua uo geueml risk of dcmidatioiL The surface 
13 in Eome plaeea too stony to be prodiictivOi but genenilly the soil 
is of very good quality. It receives also the benefit of much of the 
hill clrniiiage wdiich frequently brings with it a fertilizing silt. At 
the same time the Upland lies so high that there is uo rckoni for the 
development of destructive torrents. This fortunate area is spht up 
into thrive iiiain basins by tho looped structure of the hills, which has 
been mei^lioiiecl already. From west to east these are natneil 
Vunhdr, Kahun, and Jhaugar, Each of theiki b crossed by snkull 
subsidiary ridgea which divide it still furt her. All the three are very 
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producti^, and are somewhat <ieosL>ly peop!c<L Jhaagar commonly Chipta^r I, A. 
reckoned the most fniJtful; but such snperiorit}'' as it has b 
probably Sue to a lai^er nunfail and a more strenuous cnltlvatioa. 

The Upland of the Jhehun tahsil l'>etwoen the KHi jmd Tllla 
hills b very different, area. It is made npibr tlic mo?t part of the 
old Dom«ii jiargana and the Iskandrtl ilnht. It is eommoully 
known ns the Khuddar^or country of nivLde^ This name h certandy 
well desen eci The surface of the whole tract is bn>keo and dii3t^>rted 
in a way irhich it h hard to realize without seeing it. At first sight 
it liK>fcfl liba nrithing m much as a sUee cot from aome gigantic si>rmg& 

It lies a go^Ki deal higher than the Rivemiii^ and a gf^ad deal lower 
than the Suit Eauge Upland Its average height ia about ISOO 
fi?et nhiivf* tho sea, but perhaps long ago it may have been greater. 

To the South mid west, on both siqes of the Bnnhi lUJtddi^ the 
larnl is high and santlVt (called here and partakiTig of tho 

chwacter of the hills. Further north and cast ulKmt Bara f ii>'iva, the 
st>il is mure mixed with clay (hence cailled and lying lower, 

iftieivea more benefit frosn the upland drainage. Just under Tilla 
iteelf^ rovintJ Ehet^ it k bo stony as to be hartily cultumble ; and the 
lavines arc of great depth. But beyond to the north, on the bonks 
of the Kalian stream, below Itotas^ it is low^ rich and fertile. 

Further north, between the Lehri and Langnqiur bills, a lisird black 
soil apfyears (csJled the richcat cpf any with abundant mins, 

but tae worst in inodorate seasons^ The dminage of thi^ portion ferti¬ 
lizes the remainiag villages lying between it and the river, up to the 
Ghaktir village of DiiliaL This tract is familiarly called the 
vhhftmi and is the richest ^iW of the tidisiL The block soil rneU' 
tioiied above does not extend up the Langarpur hills. The auperfSckl 
differences between a ceuntrj' of this kino mal the Uplands of the 
Salt Range arc no doubt great and striking. Nevertheles the 
two nrc^iiS aic radically hommogons; but within the Salt Range 
there lias been hardly any dermJation, white in the Klmddar— 
pirtly on account of its grreater width and lower level, and 
partly on account of the peculiar hydrogmphy of the district— 
deinuiatitm has Iwen incessant and excessive. There can bo no doubt 
that thb one reason k quite sufficient to iM^uiit for all the differ- 
enccs which cxkt 

It migbi naturally be thought that a oouotry like the Khinhlnr /"f 

miLSt bo very harren ;"but this is an ermr. The ravines undoubtedly 
operate to restrict greatly the area where enltivation is pCKsaible. 

They uko make the breaking up of win>teauiorc cli^ult and expensive 
opemtiou than usual. Some latMiur, too, k ncquireil to kecq) formed 
lichk from degenerating; and owing to the [Mzculkr shape, stniiige 
situation^ oihI liiinted area of many of the cultivated plots, fanning 
k fiornetimes ncoeissarily more wasteful than on the huge hutnogeneous 
plains of the Panjub, Bill when all these deduct ions arc iiiado it 
still remains true that the better part of the Kliuddar cultivation k 
very fniithiL The host fields are thffc which lie low, are well 
levelled and bunked, and which have behind them a large! nn-a of 
Wiuitc nisd intmctablo rarinea. These ravines—us^lc^s otlu tavke— 
arc invalmible os a catclum nt area for the ^5l^PI»ly of diauiagt water 
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Cliapt^r I, A* to the cuttivat^^d fietdi There are of course umuj IQiuddur tix^us 
_ of which the produce b veir poor* High Bloping £elds ere nearly 

Jh Ttk alwaj^s bad. Moat newlj-broKed is at first of this character^ 

/iitijm ^ where the conditions are favourable, the ground is graduallj ^ and 
thoroughly levelled^ It is exceedingly difficult tn form a jmt opinion 
concerning on area which is in many respects perfectly tmi|ue; but 
it Seems probable that all the best spots in the Kaudd^ country 
have been already occupied, and that in fixture no now lands of the 
first class are likely to be reduced to cuitivatiotL Some cf the old 
lands may be laboriously improvedj, and a good deal of now land 
of very^ poor quality may be cultivated. But this h fiU. Some 
of the must peculiar areas in thia countTy are those which would 
be called Bsimmcas in hlexicOj but which have here no spedat 
name. Often over a considerable tract the whole of the softer soils 
have been washed away to a CTcat depth. Thus a floor of depression 
is formed upon which the harder strata remain standing ui the form of 
little hills, These hills are frequently abety or seventy feet high^ bit 
their crests are below the ordinary level of the country, A goed 
example of this peculiar formation is the lately abandoned Govgn;- 
ment rakh of Kas Kbabbi^ which is hard by PothL 

tliE! pUt^mn. Beyond the northern ridges of the Salt Range, and the chain 

of the XilJ hillsj we pass through a belt of lough and sloping 
country to th^ wide plain which fills the whole tahsib of ChakwM 
and Talagang, and which may be called the plateau. It is a 
high-lying area sloping doMm generally towards the north-westj 
hut in some parts towards the south £knd ooat Near the S^jhan 
naddi it b sometimes croeEsed by short ranges of very low hills* 
Eastward of tahsil Chakw'al the entire plateau is absorbed into the 
Rawalpindi district; and all that remains to tahsil Jhelam is the long 
and narrow strip of sloping ground behind the Nili hills^ which is 

f enerally, though not verj' accurately^ knowm as the Fabbi 
n many placp this laige area m fritted with ravines and gulliea* 
Fhrtical ffifereaocs ^ iho mountain torreuta 

in liie p]fli?iaia* wliich dcsccud from the Salt Range, The more part of these torrents 
cross the tract in a direction which is nearly at right angles to its 
length, and receive during their journey the whole drainage of the 
country. Thus each area bet'kveen two toments assumes a slightly 
arched surthce falling away towards the drainago channel on either 
side. The beat and moat productive portioua are thofte which lie 
well on the w^ateished where there is a large extent of level ground not 
troubled vnXh. ravhiesi Aa wo draw near to the large torrenta, the 
becomes eov^rc, and the suriace vnry broken and stony* It seems 
probable that the underlying rock is now'here very fiir from the surface 
throughout the entire plateau^ and whenever the ground ceases to 
^ fojLTly leveb the overljing soifi if left to itself and not bnnkcfl up, 
is almost certain to be carried away from all the higher leveb- In 


* Fabbk Ls n. gener?! mi a partlcaUr nuua, ^hcre ore mnuerom PabbU 
b^vtb in nut cUewhere. iaft in rucjibi h the upper surface of the 

IpqI as \i Itot^ tbs toe la ih& ankle. Ilia applied hy an anuo^y which is Bonic- 
timet tatbtat niinoie to the swcUln^ cuantry Mt Qit: Igol oK a range of hills. 
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some mstanccs, hovrevoi-j the land near thea? torrents is bettor than Chapter 1* A, 
all the rest TMs k the cjise when the streams leave their deep 
beds and run in a more open chanoeL They ore then frequently 
fringed bjf a broed-riband of level ground dotted with wells and 
covered with a pnoaperoiis ciiltivatioiL Unfortunately these ureas 
* are neither very extensive nor very numerous; they are more com¬ 
monly met with on the lower eoux?»es of the toments near their points 
of juiicticin with the Soham Outside of these low and level traeta 
wells are very acarne both m Chakwal and Talogang tahsOs. Thus 
scarcity of winter is very severely felt in this part of the district; such 
wetb as there are being often mere holes scraped in the light sandy 
soil at the edge of a ravine, and yielding but little water. Each vil¬ 
lage, therefore, has several banks, sometiTncs raised to a great height, 
in open uncultivated spots, which collect the drulnago water in a 
large pond; on these the cuttle de|}end entirely. Ihey dry iip^ 
however^ in bad seasons, and then the distress is very great, for 
in such seasons the wells often dry np alsop and the villagers 
have to go eight or ten miles for water. There is no great A^jiHctitturat cliarafi- 
difteronce in fertility throughout the entire plateaa OLasa t«ruf theiilAtiaiu, 
for class the soil of the w^est is na productive m the soil of 
the east; but the good soils are ™rhiipa mom largclj'^ ropre- 
sentod in Chakw iil than m Talagtmg, and the lainfall is in aU pro¬ 
bability considerably greater. The Chakwal farming, too, though 
mferior to that of Jhelam andsomo parts of Find Dadan Khsn, is 
much more careful than that of Talagangp which is apt to be 
slovenly^ 

The general aspect of the district h exceedingly rough and brokeiL Oenirml Mpwt of 
Away from the river it is rare to find two miles of level ground 
together, yet the wiiole result is hardly picturesque. The scenery 
Biitterg from the fatal wants of wood and water. Within and behind 
the Salt Range one sighs, and sighs in vain, for a little gnecnciy- 
There are, however, many examples of desolate beauty which is 
sometimes severe even to grimnesa; Where there is pereninal water 
there is more life and colour in the landscape. The lake of Kallar 
Kahar has been often praised — perhaps more than it deservm There 
k only one side which is at all tolerable. The upjier counie of the 
Jhclarn river has much plcaisant scenery. Mount Tilla ia always 
impressive. There arc some picturesque bits among the spurs of 
Salcesar in the village of Lawa; but perhaps the finest view in the 
district is that obtained by riding along the road from Chukw'il into 
and through the valley of Choya Saidan Shsh and so onw'ard to 
Katik. 

The drainage of the eastern end of the district Is by means of the Tiydtu^phy, Eifer 
Kahan and Biinhi naddis into the Jhdim; that of the western by 
the Soi, Gubhir^ Ankar, and other streama into the Indua The 
watershed is noticed bolow^ The only river belonging to the district 
is the Jhelam, which forms the east and a great part of the southern 
boundary, anti skirts the district for rather more than 100 miles. In 
the old time it was called Vedastaj and afterw'arda Vehak From the 
first of these the Greeks took their Hydasp^^; the siecond b still 
in 11 ^ among the mstics> The river rises in south-east K&shmir. 
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Cliaptflr I, A. Until it has pskssed thci bnso of the Salt Eange spurs, its coprse is 

soiite^v“hat to the cast of floiilh^ and its bank on eithor skle shnt 

DwcTipti70. j||q covert-Hl with bnishwood; but having clt.art;d the 

I^^S^irpiir hills and reached the open plaiig it tunis siiari>Jy to the 
^ BLsiithwst and maiatai 113 tbb direction tdl it joins the Cheiaiib about 

iMi miles beiow the hills. Here its banks are open, though it is 

not until it has reachiKj a distance of about three milo3 bolow the 
town of ^rhetafu that the right bank is low enough to admit of iniiq- 
dation. The bed of the riverp long us it remaius among the hills, 
is rocky and the emrent dnugerfais, but about eight miles above the 
to™ <}( Jhelanip the bed changes and becomes sandy. This charae- 
ter it retains throiijrhout its course past this district^ the river 
flowing wnth a swril't but generally tmnquil cummt ui a bed, the 
width of which gradually increases m its onwani course, though here 
and there rcM’-ks kmeath the sand produce shallows or rapids, which 
ares a great hiodrance to uavigarioiL The river, howoverT ls navigable 
by the fSat-bottorac<l boats of the country^ from a point about ten 
nidcs above the towTi of Jfaelaiu^ tbo depth of w'ater being about 
lo feet in the summer, and nine feet in the winter, Tlie river is 
stiiddefl here and there with lew sandy L^lanifo (calkKl freJus) 
covered with recds^ but apportioned among the villages holding land 
uptm the adjacent batiks. The liparmn custoois are noted below. 
At the town of Jhckni the maximum recortlcd sur^o velocity is 
feet per second* and the approximate niaxinium dlschaige in 
thefiamo time is 200,000 cubic feet The breadth at the fiame 
place varies from 2,000 feet to nearly a mile. The river h tlable to 
Kudden freshets. This Ibbility h saitl to have f^w^u greater sinoe 
the recent w'ood^uttings ksr the service of the State Railway j but 
this is very doubtful. The set of the stream against its bimks varies 
greatly. It is said that the changes tend to be periodical; but tills 
is probably a delusion. Fur some Veai^ post, m the geneml result, 
Jhtdaui has siiflereJ far more frum diJuvltJtt thpin Giijral; but there 
aix.': signs of a change in this respect*. Neverihcless the sa?cular 
inclination of the river is profcibly to shift to the weatwarti, and^ 
in plaecK, this would load to encroach men t on this district. The river 
water retains its coldness far into the hot reason. It is always 
hc'avily charged with rilt, and the deposit which it leaves is ^tierally 
of giKMl quality* To suppose, how-ever, that it is ahvayg abf5olutely 
or neoriy uniform isamistako which has sornclimoa led to injurious 
oon 3 et]iiences in the ossesament of new alluviuna 

Other slrc^ma. The leniaimng streams of the district consist merely of the sandy 

or reeky torrents which descend him the hilb or issue out from the 
ravines?- Such a torrent is called a kaa or htJ*L They iiiakD a 
great show on the map, but, except fur a few days in the venrp they 
contain little or no running water. After a storm of tniii they are 
often im|iasi?able for many houi^, but at other times they are merely 
wastes of suiid In some few places a sciuity strt^ain of water flows 
all thD^ugh the year* The Ghori Gala on the BunhA ifl an 

example* and many torrent beds am dotted at rare inten^als with 
m^niiaiuuit pfHjls vrhich arc of great nae both for man and beast 
Tht^so are called tri^nkiin or fflmn ; and, even w^hcre the bed is 
dry^ water can often be found by digging a hole a few* feet deep 
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thruiigh tho sand WKat is obtained in this vay is somcfitncs little 
better than n Retid puddle, yet in the hot weather, and often in the 
cold weather too, it is the only drink for whole villases. 

Perhops the most notiasable thing obont these torrents is the 
pecoliar diajioMtion of the wnter-piuiiiig between the Jliekni and 
the Indus. The nntiiral tomptotLoii b to think that one slope of 
the Suit Range would dniip to the one river, and the other to the 
other. Thiabuotso. The line of watershed nins right Iiwrnsja the 
tahsil and almost through the ti>wn of Chakwil, that is to say 
that the whole of the east Salt Kaiige, and all the auxiliaiy hills in 
the Jhclani tahsit, drain towanis the Jhelam river. The long 
slopes of all these hilla sink down tfiwards the north, and carry 
with tlieiii by for the greater ]Kirt of the dmuiaga water wbieh 
collects in the plain country below. Here it is on the reverse side of 
the mountains, and hns to force its way onm more ihroogh the entire 
iungEJ before it cjui reach the riv^er. 1 hia b no caay niatttT. 
hisea nm due oast for long distances alon^ the skirt of the hills 
seeking Ibr some entlct where they may break thmngb. ^ The Sanill, 
the Bnahii, the Kntian, and the Karail (which m the chief source of 
the Kahan), arc all iustanccs. At lenrth oil these streams do breah 
throni^h, and pour the drainage of naif the district through the 
KhudThr country of tnhsfl Jhelani. Perhaps this may have been 
one teasijn for the great denudation which has happened there. 
There is a curious native tradition on the subject, which is, ju rhaj^, 
the menioiy of areal event. The enormous Kas Bunlid breaks 
through the northern mountains at the Cihori Gala between 
Diljabba and the hills of the NiK chain. This outlet, it is said, did 
not exist alwava, Ntir Shih, a poor Ghaii of Kashmir, had po horse 
to tide upon, he meimted the wall of his house, which at once 
began to travel about with him. At last, so riding, he reached Ghori 
Gaia, whore his horse stcaddUd right across the breadth of the imaa 
and there stayed So the ways were blocked, and all Luodi Batti 
became coven’d with water and without inhabitant At last, in the 
days of the Choughata kings* the wall was thrown dmvTi, and the 
water passed tlirough. and the people camo back. Inside the jiasa 
there is a remarkable ledge of rock not unlike the back of somo 
gigjuitic horse. Ko doubt this gave birth to the legend It ia 
clciir that the water must have cut tlirough this Icilge at some time 
and have swept destructively over the face of the country beyond; 
but the is certainly much older than Babur. 

The two chief kttsfs which flow into the JheLun arc the Kahiu 
and the Buuha. The Kahan drains the centre and east Jhelam^ 
talnsil. It is formed of immy branches which Issno from the Nilv 
hills and join one another near Uotoeli (the junction). The ItrsfS 
iioiiieil after Bakrila, Dina, and Bjura G*)wih all flow into it Alter 
a course nearly due cast, it pierces the Tilk rauga under the walls of 
lb>tal^ and eventually tails into the Jhelam just below the 
Cantouineut In the rainy season it is much vexed with quick¬ 
sands. _ 

■ i,f. Tbc Orest Uu 
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CliApter 1^ A. 

Descriptive. 

Th« BiinlkA, 


The Buiihd risea in the Govemraent rakh of Surla^ in tahgll 
Chakwdh and issues out on the north side of the mountoing. Thence 
it tuiiLS east^ and near Duman Lj joined by the Kulidn, the Kutian 
and the Sanili The united stream flows through the Ghori Gala 
pass and across the lower breadth of the Khuddar oountry^ receiving 
the whole dmmage of the eastern portion of tho Dhaiini country 
north of the Salt Range. It then sweeps round the soiithem end of 
the Tilla hilts by a gap between them and the last spurs of the Salt 
Rauge. Aliiiofll iiiimediately aferwarda it burgeons out into a broad 
waste of S4ind which is year by year extending its ra’v'age^ It^ 
after^oiir^ is shorty anti it falls into the Jhelam between Dlmpur 
and Bhimbar, Alter a heavy fall of rain it beeoinos a tagia^ torrent 
and impassable for rnauy houra Its bed below the Gnon Gila is 
upwards of a mile m width. 


ISlllUL 


XbD 


lliHfir Ufft flowing The other kaseB which fall into the Jhelam for the most part 
^ ™' come down directly from the southern face of the Salt Range or of 
TilLa Some of them—such as that which descends on Kiila from 
the Langarpnr hills—often do mischief;^ but most are unimportant 
They flow ui broadp shallow beds through a plain country. They 
rarely contain much water, and niany^ especially in taliail Piud 
Dadan Khan, disappear before reaching the river. In that part 
Jjwj flowing to the of the district which drains towrards the Indus noost of the torrents 
descend from the north slopes of tho Salt Range. All of them 
either fall into oue another or into the Sohan which itself falls 
mto the Indus, The Sohan comes into this district from that 
of Rswaljiindi, and therenflcr forms roughly^ but not exactlyp the 
boundur)' between the two. It is very treacherous—one night quite 
dry, next moruiug not to be pass^ without a goat-skin. It is 
often full of quicWindfl, Its first feeders in this dUrtrict arc the 
Kami, the Bhagneh, and the Sojj, which all join it near Bulla- A 
fourth atrea .111 comes to the same place though tlie Raw^aJpmdi 
district Hence the meeting is called Pachuand or Five Waters. 
An old distich gives the idea of the neighbouring villages aa to the 
natural beauties and advantages of this part of the country—^ 

*' KqiFh KiimS, niiijrtiBhp HllnwAlip DuniJ™ 

AilhA imp ndhK mp I'achaAndL^ 

West of Pachnand are many other Of the principal Mr. 

Arthur Brandreth baa given the following description t ^ The weatem 
part of Dhandi West Chakwal) is all drained by the Khunsla, a 
email ravine near Kol Rupwsh and by a great naUtih called tho 
Bhrah, which is^ however, only an atiluent of the stdl greater Gabhir, 
the chief nallah in this port of tho district The Dhrab rises at 
Kallar Kahsr, and at first flowing northp bends round in a quadrant 
of a circle to meet the Gabhlr near the villsge of Dhnib, Its bed 
here is a \ssi plain of dry sand Bome two miles wide, with rich land 
all along it; but in some p^s its bed is extremely deep and imrmwH 
The Talogang tahsil ia mainly drained by two taige atreaina, both 
railed the Gnbhfn The east Gahhfr nearly forms the botindary of the 
tahsfi and DhaiinL The west Gabhir ia Its west boundary. Both 
rise near Jabft in the Salt Range. One curves to the east and then 
to the north; the other to the weat and north-west. Both fall into 
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the Sohan naddi. The ethet- .^trc^ams which intei^ct this are 
the Draggar by Talagang and Koh Saraug; the Ankar by Tlioha and 
Taman ; and the Lciti. This latter form3 the boundary of the Mial 
and Plakhar and wa^ fill lately the westem boundary of the 

tahsil. Of the three^ the Let! is the deepest, and haa little cultur- 
able land on its banks, which are h^h and rocky. The Askar at 
first is also between high banka, but latterly widens, aiid has several 
prosperous villager on it3 banks. The banks of tho Dmggar are 
gencruUy steep, hut here and there exi>and and afford room for several 
flourishing little wells near it" 


Chapter I, A. 
l>sscriptiYe. 
The 

The Anier. 
The IietC. 


The torreots mentioned above are not uti!i7.cd for piir|K^a of 
irngatioD ; but tho diftrict also contains several perennial bill trewns^ 
streams, issuing from springs in the Salt Kange, the water ot whioln 
when aw'eet, is used for irrigation. The valley of Cho}^ Saidan 
Shith is w^atered by one of these* and tho villages of Kallar Kahir 
and Biganwnli by another ; but tho whole area thus irrigated 
is only about 750 acre-s. Kevertheloaap the right to make ilsc of the 
water is often hotly contested by neighbouring villager The cnlti- 
Tators of one villa^ will make a dram and carry off more water 
than they have a ngbt to, w^hile the crops of another village dcMiid 
upon having the channel open at once while tho rain lasts. As there 
is no time for an apjjqal to the Courts of law% the villageTS proceed 
in a body and cut the new bank, and a light ensues^ in which not 
unfrequently livea are lost Mr^ Brandreth records that in one 
small village 200 acres of Laud were thro™ out of cultivation by a 
wrong decision upon this subject, It is an undoubted law of the 
“ country/' he juuceedsp ^ that each village has a right to the surface 
” dnduage of its own lands, even though a bend of it runs through a 
** part ot a neighbouring villas." 

The only lake in the district is that of Kallar Kahir. It lie^ 1^0 cif KtJim 
close under the northern slope of tho Salt Range^ and is itself very 
Kftlk It is roughly circular, nearly a mile across w^hen fulh and 
perhaps about four feet deep. The reason of its salt ness is not 
properly known, Mr. Wynne^ of the Ocological Survey, thinks that 
it may be partly due to ordinaiy precipitation, and partly to brino 
springH. The villagers have a legend that the winter was once fresh. 

One day, as the women were hlLing their pitchers, Bab^ Farida the 
holy saint of Pakpattan, came that way and asked for a little 
water to drink ; but the women answered t *' How w^onld you drink 
when the water 19 salt ?” For they knew him not Even so/' said 
tho aniut, " the water iW salh” So he passed by ; hut m the evening 
the men came home to€^t, and behohi the w^ater in the pitchers was 
saltj and the lake has been salt from that day. 


Speaking gcneraJly the district cannot bo said to be weinvuter-snpply tie 
supplied with water. In the villages near the river vfdls are 
usually met with, especially in the Jalap itdka of tahsil Find 
Biidan Khin ■ but throughout the rivernLn there ore several 
villages which have uo-ne. In and behind the hills wells ore decidedly 
uncommoTi. The only spots upon which they are much built are the 
Btrotehea of level ground which sometimes fringe the course of a 
t£4s. Klsewhere^ unless there is a natural spring, the only resoiiroe 
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CMpterl^A. ^ 4^ tank or a water hole. liith irequontly feih and then long 
—. journeys have to be made in s^aixh of water. Cattle often leave 
lye^riptive. i}\cir own v^UJages for the same reasoiL Many of the natunil J?])nn|p 
T^te^-sup^^l 7 gt ihg idtuated m the GovertiD^ont rakh% Whoa—a3 someti.nie3 
happens—such rakhs are closed against gm^sing, great tUscontent 
always ariseSp imrtly at the deprivation of ijaature. but chielly at 
the deprivation of water. 


JnEnfftllr TcmpoTH- 
tturc, aud ClimDilLC'p 


Table Na III shows in tenttie of an inch the total mmfall 
registered at each of the min-gauge stations 
in tilt! tlistriet for each jeaFp from lH(36-rj7 to 
1882-WS. The fall at head-qimrtenj fir the 
four pre™Iing years is shown m the 
margin. The distribution of the rainfall 
tlvroughout tlie year is shouTiin Tables Noa. 
IllA and IIlBp while Table Na IV gives 
details of temperatuni for each of the last 14 yeai^, aa regiatered at 
head-quarters. The cUmate of the district is not uniform throughout. 
The cold of the winter aeason is &£>inetimes severe, and isEcudbiy 
greater in and beyond the hills than in the plains below thorn. Light 
dleety snow oci;^oaally lies for a day on ^kkcaa^, The heat in the 
auinmer is very greatp specially in vallo^'s and gorges between the 
hilisp where it is somerimi}s almost siiftbcadugp On the other hand 
there is often a cool breeze on the lull tops by night, to make 
amends for the hot ha^e that shiauiiem over them all day. The 
raintall u moderatOp but with a strong inelinatinn to diminish as it 
goes Ttfcstwani In exaniLiiing the minibll table it is w*cll to remember 
Lliat the rmnfall at the head-quarter station is not always a trust¬ 
worthy gmde as tn the fall in the tahail generally. Raia^—esnecially 
pcaiity raiu—is sometimes veiy IncaL Find Dmdan Khan and Uie Thai 
are often dry like Gideon‘s deece, while the hill anij rejoicing 

in a clowjiptmr ■ and rain that falb in the ca^t of Jhchim talisil does 
not always ei^tend to the west^ There are [uany similar instances; 
but the vrholn matter b extremely micertaiii. ft is inqxissLble to 
lay down any iule that w^ill retinun true for two yiws ti^gcther 
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The following arc the average itdaMls given by the figures 
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What is of tis much importance as the amount of the minfull 
is its distribution in time, A small min M! well distributed is infinite¬ 
ly sLAptuior to u heavy fall crowded bto a few abnornial storms, with 
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long inten'Bls of aridity both before and afterwards On ihk subject 
no avaitublo tables can give any tnistwortliy iiifuriuatiau. 

The iledieal Officer of the district, Dr Siuinioads^ has fnmiahed 
the following notes;— 

** Thi? diiitiict is fairly heaUhr* Stonp in tlm btnddcr ocenrs in tlia 

IMf parl^ and alfccts llic joutii; and old. Geiire oernri mostlj in thv vnllej-ji^ 
and esjicmllj in Ihosff of [Hanuc. UiiEnen wn’irm oernra to in?onaidi?r^ 

able extent in snd ar^iund Taiai^itn^'n i^kin diaesKM, cUit-fly pso^ia^ii, aIbo ei^ pa 
fflany iLdmissEans round Tnlonaa^ tnd Cli'ikvrul. Makrijil for or cK-pura tbirrtr 
iJonff Hjo courBQ af llio rir£>rT ^nd aprcmdi,' nt tlioao parU of it wMcli ovcrilow 
Or ebnn^o course, tlius loAviuj^ c round to dry.^' 

The w^orst tiiiie of year 1 $ the soa&Jti of the autumn harvests 

Tables Nobl XI, XL4, XIB, and XLIV give annual and 
modlhly statiijtics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towTis during thq lost five yoarfl, while the birth and donth-mtes 
aince so far ns ovailabLc, will be found in section A of Chaptt^r 

III for the general population, and in Chnpt< r YI under the heads 
of the several largo loaTLS of the districts Table Xa XII ahowa the 
number of iusanOj blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers as aacortoined at tlie 
Ueusiis of ; w hile Table Ko. XXXYIIl shows the working of 
the dis|>eii£aries since lb77. 


SECTION B.^GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as vet so general in it^i 
nature, and so little has been done in the l^anjabin the way of 
detailed gcolt^cql investigation^ tliat it is iinjiossiblc to discuss 
the local gt^Iogj' of aejramte districts. Eat a sketch of the gcoWy 
of the Province as a w hole has Ixfcn most kuiiUy famished by Mr, 
Medlicott, iSuiierintendant of the Geological Biin^ey of India, and 
is pubilehed hi exUnm in the Provincial Volume of the Gazettecsr 
series, and also as a se|i£Lmte pamphlet The gefilogy of the tlistrict 
may be said to he the geolo^ of the Suit Ihingc. Tins was 
first cxaminefl by Dm Fleming and Yerchere. A memoir by 
Dr. Jamesou Lsprintol in the "Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Siiciety" for wliile a short fiajjer ou Mount TilLa by Mr. 

Wynne in the records *of the Ge^Jogical Sur%^ey of Iiulia and 
sundry pupers by Dr. Worth in the Imptriid Cnstoijifl Eeiiorts h>r 
IbGft-70 and 1870-71, may he. referrtHl to, Eiit Ibe above have been 
nrsictically superseded by a more detailetl e^iaminatinn of the Salt 
Kan^e made by Ml*. Wynne, and the de^riptiou given by itr. Slodli- 
cott is based tipou that examinatioa. More detailed reixnts on the 
sfubject will be found in the memoirs of the Geological Smn'ey of 
liicik, Vok X, XI, XIV and XVtt 

The residla may l>e briefiy summarised thus: The elevation of tlie 
Salt Ibiage is geiicmily relerred to the tertifiry beiiod Tliere are 
various opiuiotis 11:5 to the causes w’hich producea it ilj, Wvnne 
writes; “do lur us I ceui Judge, the stmctai^ of the rouge leo<is to 
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Chapter I. B* the i^einence that its eiistenM is dw ta complicated btcral coni- 

- pressioQ under unequal conditions of resiatftnce, which, m a late 

'"tertiaiy period, developed itself in local dbtu riiance along one or more 
a colony. flssnric coiodaing vnth the direction of tho umdioal escarp- 

" tnents, the whole of the features ha\inj^ been subtiequcntly much 
" modihed by meteoric erosion.'* It*i3 donbtfij] whether the nuige is 
an independent axis of elevation, or merely a part of the suhn 
llimAlnyas. The stmtiticJition is generally ajiiiformabk, and appe-ara 
to indicate a tranquil deposition, under conditions which remained 
practically identical throughout Nearly every geological age Ls 
more or leas represented The saudstones, which form a great portion 
of the range, are of several epochs; but the limestones, which are also 
nmnerous, are either carboniferous or eocene. Mr. Wynne has dis¬ 
covered fossils of lower Silurian age in beds which overlie the salt 
marl. So the salt itself must have been deposited before the earliest 
known fossiliferoufl rocks, wdth the doubtful exception of the Lauren tian 
series^ There are few or no traces anywhere of volcanie or igneous 
action. Fossils are not numerous In the lower series they occur 
only in the Silurian and carboniferous beds. In the Mesoa&ciie Age, 
among otheia, there are in the Trias, Anim&nitm in the 

Jurassic, and rmitratuirtj in the ChaJk In the Kainozoic beds the 
eocene are full of nummulitic relies^ and the miocenc have mammalian 
bones and numerous crocodiliim remains 

Xlinea and mliifrals. The mineral wealth of the Salt Range h considerable. Not only 
are budding stones and marbles of great beauty produced in abundance, 
but there is a large variety of stones that supply lime. There is also 
gypsum for plaster of Paris, and various red earths and ochres occur 
which have value as colouring agentSL Coal, sulphur, and petroleum 
are found, and many metals, incTuding copper^ ^Id, lead, and iron. 
This last occurs in the form of rich hematite, and is in sotuo places so 
abundant that the rocks containiag it disturb the indications of the 
ma^etic compass. Finally, the range furnishes the greater portion 
of tlie salt-supply of the Punjab, With the exception of salt, indeed, 
little has yet been done to develope its mineral resources, the exceed¬ 
ing cost of canii^ having been the great obstacle; but now that 
railway communication between MiAiu and Lahore has lessened this 
difficulty, it k to be hoped that a region so fertile in mineral pro¬ 
ducts wUl not be allowed bo lie fallow. The administration report for 
187H-79 (thekte^ return) shows salt mines at Khewm, Sardi, 
vaeh, Katha^ and Jatana, of which the fiiat two alone were worked 
during the vear, and yielded 8,241,508 maunds; and coal mines, not 
worked duniig the year, at Pidh^ Dondot and KundaL 

Gilt aikd: lAlt miainf. The important mineral production of the district is salt 

It is found in great quantities in most of the gorges on the south 
side of the Salt Range as far eastward as Jataoa. Beyond that its 
occurrence is doubtful The geologists expected to meet with it 
even in Tilla- but a trial boring there was not succefi^ftil The salt 
was originally believed to belong to the Devonian or Old Red Sand* 
atoue series. But it has been now shown to be of Siluriab age or 
even older. Hitherto both it and the rocks which immediately over- 
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lie it have alike pmrefi barroa of TufiaiLq- No odc has ever pretended 
to give a coherent accnnnt of the manner of its depositJoii. All the 
theories UMn the subject arc merely confessions of ignoraoce. It 
occurs in broad bands or layers, separated from each other by inter- 
p>sed luyeni of red marl and impure gypaum. The red roarh which 
is a kind of pink scarlet in colour, is characteristic of the ocourrenco of 
salt The salt differs slightly in quality ■ but by far the greater part 
of it is more than usimlly pure. The analyses conducted at Agmsnow 
an average msult of 93 per cent of pure salt^ 4| per cent of water, 
and only fi par cent of foreign mafier. Of the latter the chief con¬ 
stituent ia chloride of magnesium, which gives the salt when in 
lumps a rusty rcil ctsloimng Tho rest is made up of sulpha-tc of 
Lime and chloride of cakiuni. 

Ill Sikh times the salt was worked at each available spot^ but 
after the annexation it wna found a«;lvisablc, in order te facilitate the 
collection of tho revenue, to limit the number of mines. At present 
salt is only worked at thn^e spots to the east of the Indus, at Kheum, 
Sanli and V archa The two former placcii are within tlua district, 
the fj^t is in that of Shahpur. The best known mines are those of 
Kheum, situatetl a few miles above and to the north-west of Find 
D^au Khiu, and bearing, since 1870^ the name of the Mayo Mines," 
We have no accurate infomLation ns to the period at which salt was 
firat dug from these mountaius. Dr. Fleinmg records an assertion of the 
natives that the mines were first worked in the reign of Akbar, and 
mention is made of them in the Ain Akliart But this is all the informa¬ 
tion existing upon the subject The native tradition is that Akb^ir was 
informed of the existence of the salt hy a certain Asp Khan,on condi tion 
of his receiving as reward, during bis lifetime, a sum cqnal to the whole 
of the wages of the miners emisloyed in digging it Salt wnu sold in 
Lahore during the reign of Akotfu: at the rate of six annas [jct maund 
LTnder Britisn rule the working of the Salt was at once taken up 
ns a source of State revenue. The salt was at swld at the depOt at 
the rate of 2 per maund, the Govemment bearing the cost of quony- 
ing, wliicb at Kheum amounted to Rs. 3-12 per 100 mauiids. The 
ineoma from the mine^ of the Salt Range, iucluding the Tnma-Indus 
works, amounted in 1850 to Hs. 15,37^760. The demand rapidly 
increased ^ and in l8fS0-fjl the ineonie amounted to Rs. 27,43,{Khi. In 
thfj followltig year the price w:is raised from R'^, 2 toRs. 3 per maund, 
and the incoine of the year 18(32-63 ro^ to Ks 30,31,063. The work¬ 
ing of the mines at this time is well dc^ribed by Rr* Fleming in his 
report u^ion the Sidt Range—(Selections from correspondence, Punjab 
Ciovemmeat Nm XXIL p, 271^ ftl) 

'“'Wlic’n a spoL Las Lten fiici on a# apromt9in>f locality, a tunnel in tint in 
tlic mrtrl nhcat 5 fcot hi^li and 5.^ broad, anil carrt^ on thi salt is rmched, 
ihs^ proximity of which Lb cuu&rsilly indnsatod bj tli^ innrl b^comiEii^ moist +itid 
mpKiiniLO^ more the cbamctcrof a dark red olay. The minoml Is iUi*[i exenvaiofi 
nn lone oJ a supply is procumblcH uoaEtontion briti$* paid to IcA^Inf plLltua at 
interraisp for tbo sMppo^ of tlie workjnifs tlic eoaReqii-cncc of which is tlmt 

annoy aore its oxporienced from the rahiTu; in of the roof of iho miues; and 
ni^oidcata to tlio unformnutc miners thcmaolrcA are of frequout occnrrenro. 
bLould till! JihitL have been sunk on^ and roach^^d only >4 of aaU, aCier Llils 
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Chapter Ip B. worlcpd cHUtp the mStie is citUer abandoned or b (^tlery driven to & preatcr 
depth into the marl, nntii anotlier ^arj;? mn^s is found or the real t^lt-hod 
Geoli^ratma rwchedL As this inyanablj hu a atnke and dip oorroftpondbii^ to the ulratm 
andTlora. lupeiicir to the marlp iho stratiCeatian of the rocL i^uides the miners in their 

Balt njid salt- Onirard confse. These miriea are nothm^ more than hn^je eaves entirely es- 

mimo^. ravmted in the salt, which is seldom or norer worked thmaeh^ either in tho 
or rpoF. beoauso as the suit approaches its matTu it beeomes Intimately 
mixed with marl, and is highly deEiqdescent from eont^tiiiinp^ magnesia, lu 
aJmofit ercry mine in the Suit tW evil of left m pLIlnrs to sup¬ 

port the rOof is ezperienecd^ and sonti of the largest and best mfn^s have been 
in u great degree abandoned in conaequenee of their bet'-oming filled up with 
huge masses of salt, gypsum^ and marlp that have fallen in from above.* 

*‘As the marl is tho lowest roeh of tho rantje and daps under all llio 
others in a northerljr direction at an angle of from to 40^, as might b* expoou 
ed, mneh trouble is occasloined by the Gliing of the minea with water when 
they reach to any great depth. During the rains too^ in July, August and 
September, tho niat rushes through pHSsages in the marl iulo the mines, and 
bf detaching larga portions renders th«ni quite nneafe. In these mantlis the 
miners desert their worh* partly on nccoiint of its dangers, nnd portly on 
areonnt of the intense heat, and the nniaerous fieas aqd musquitees which 
infest their netghbourhood. In consequence of the irregular way of carrying 
on the workings^ the pits^ages into the various inin^s exhibit at present a 
snr>cessioD. of anctnts and descpnlup which sometimes become sn polished and 
slippery as to render walking over them a matter uf some diJQlcnlty. 

'^In extracting the eiilt, the chief instrument used is a hammed pldk-shaped 
and hard-tempered at one end, and with round head at the other. A mas^s of 
salt being fixed Upon as the scene of operation a portion ia lined oiTn about two 
feel thiok; and along this a KToOve iscnt with the afiArp-pointed hammer to tho 
depth of Home eight or ten inches. Larger aharp-pointed b am mers as wedges aro 
than introduced at intervAlg nlong thiH Line, and nn their broad heads a series 
of idiarp blows arc inflicted. ‘‘J'his generally drUclFCS a block of salt, which is 
then broken up into lumps of a Mttvenient aise for being carried Out of the mines- 
Tlio amount of waiite resulting from sneh a meth^ of working is immttnsF^ 
and as powdered salt is not saleable as long ss lumps oan be had, it is generally 
flliovcLl^ into the bottom of the workings, whore there frequently is a brine- 
pwl ^ receive it. On account of the dantferoiis state of the roof of 

nearly all the mines, gunpowder issoldom uard, nnd all tlic work done by the 
pick and hamnier. From the want of cirenktion of air in mnst of the mines 
and the dampness of the atmosphere, the beat is most opprcisive; and from tbe 
filthy habits of the minerr^ the itench in some of the mines u quite overpower- 
itig. In the mcmih cf December, when the tempertture of the externsl air 
wna ri*p in tlie Bsggi mine at Kheura, the thermometer IndicatENl a tcmpeiatum 
of Sl“- Menn women apd ohildron^ indisc rim Lnately pursue the avocatiou of 
salt-minera. TamiLies generally work together, the mulber and children bring 
vhirfiy occupied in parrying on thoir baoha to the mouth of the mine, ihe 
masses of ^t which the father has qaairicd- They are a Somewhat dis- 
ooDtentod let, a^d strikcB ara by no means uncommoiL 

"The nay of iho mWm varies a good deal. At Khentn, Mnkrarh and 
Tarclia, salt is turned ont at the mouth of tho mines at the rate of Ks. 3-12 
per 100 mnunda = l-7'd for a^CKXHbs. At Bardi they receive Ha. 2 - 14 = 5 *. , 

while at £4Jab4gbi where the salt occurs m ettonnaus maews at the surface and 


^ “ It must bo romembdrol that most of the mines being already excavated when 
they carae under British authority, their present state is an evil for which there E§ no 
help. The nnsupported excavations, as remarked by Dr. Oldham, arc nut the result 
of our system, but have been so since the Bikh times whrn they werg worked. Dr. 
Oldham goca on to nay that the shaCCa aud galkrios Ibai wu mitk mw, ore sunk u 
wi-ll aa they are in any mines in the worLd," and the Kyeteinatio woiking of Lhc iUayo 
Hines has heseu grcaliy Lmpteved, ^ren liucc Dr- Ol LUjam wrvic, 
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duIj tobc brakcn up AEid r«niov«4l^ tlicj R4. fear qimrr^- Cbapt&r I B. 

inf It, nnd R^. 1-& pvr iOO nuiundii for couro^nf it to tbo dO|>C£ %t Aliri : oil _ ' 

tjid tooli 11^ (supplied bj tbo mindrit llioitinorT^. Tbe qiiaiititf of sait ihH Gfiolo^^ FansA 
oan be tutned oat ia n daj bj a pi>od workman ii about ton nmnnd^d. or 8001 be. and Floira- 
wbich nt tbc pri-«cnt rate 4>f Jlsi- II'S Tot HIO mauncla would ibp inanore Balt and sult- 

•i a!i, or 6 t». a day* Whore, bowerer* a farndj work together* the eanimg^ miniflg, 
amoujit to eometlilng con^ideriblo. 

“ The gcneml appoaranre ef tho minera rarioi ffroatlj- At the end of tlio 
Lat i^otuon tlioj appear very elokly anil flallo-w^ but tawarda tba cIoeio af tbo 
fold season, thej do not appear tom to haro a mom anlieiitthj aspect than tlia 
inliabitanti^ of townee in the panjab fouamllj Imriv. They, hewercr, euflar a 
good deal from viekiiesa, but this la probably owing more to the position of 
their vibaj^es and their filtliy haiiit^ than to their trade. Certain dtaeaaes, 
euch aa Dpthalinia and pulmoiiB^ eomplaJnt^s^ are very preYalent among them, 
and donbtleaa result frum the injuriotia of the duoLy powdered salt acting 
as an irritant ou the mucous meinbrajiea. Fever ia very ptovident among 
the min era at EJicara^ w‘hera (perhapa rrnm the roaliued pogition of 
their mlae) they look znoro sickly tlian at mnat of the otner mines. 

Goitre ii a frequrut complaintt hut particularly so at Kalnbdgb ^oBinDu] 
w'hMTO every one seems more Or Lesa aB'ected. Tliis the nativi^s LHoribe 
to the Indus water, which is gpuermlly of a milky color from the fine cal can?- 
OHS mild mechaniciilLy suSpemled iu it. wblch tbo additiou of a little atum 
apecdily rcmorcs." 

The enomotis ioiproveineiit in the inafiner of working the mines 
and in the conditioD of the miners that has taken place suice Dr, 

Heming wrote may be ^thered from tho description of the pre^nt 
system given below. The same writer in a notice of the Salt Eangij:, 
printed in tho Journal Asiatic Society for 1843, thus describes the 
villages and minc^; of Khenra;— 

From the foot of iba hills, a narrow poth strewed with boulderiii and ms?sca 
of rock which have railed from llic height above, Icsds tbrough a deep raviiio 
to tho salt mine villa^Ck wblcb is In tormees on its twj^t si do, and is inliahitod 
by the miners and tbeir famllL** during the dry sesiwu. In the rains, on 
aijcount of the heat and mo^tjuitoos. they desert Rheura and take rofuiro in 
the atuall village of robi which is built ou tho opposite side of tho ravine, 
bill ala eaiisidcrable bright aWy tlio salt mines, whore they _enjoy a cool 
breeze and au Immunity tVoin tbrir winged tormentors. Theinbiibitautacf these 
villages unQUDt to about 6^1 of whom 4i»arc employed Lu the salt miuesi 

'* Hound the village no fower than ten shafts are sunk into the red marl 
for the purpose of extracting the salt. Tho mine is a little to the east of the 
village^ aud On a higher levet. the path loading to it, passing over red mnd 
containinK angular masses of gypsum. The ontraucc to llio mine is by an 
Dpeniog ent in the marl about 1 feet high aud loading into^ a passage whiih 
preserves I hrongbouL a height of d feet^ and a widih sufilelent to alhiw two 
nidividuals to pass. From tho entrance to the ond of the workings the dis- 
taneo is filO fect^ where a chamber has been cxeavaicd onlircl j out of tho rock 
valtr 'W feet long bjf 30 fi.*ct brood, and about tbo aameht-ight^ iu which at llio 
Bomo time we viiiited it+ men, women and cliildreui were busily rngaet^i 
quarrying the minvraif by light of amall oil lampa rormed of the salt aud hung 
by iron hookif on its waU». the ctyatalline surface of wbteh roUcclcd tho 
liuht on a deep pool of brine ailuated in one corner of the cliBniber+ oud 
which is said to communicate w^iih sovoral of the neighl^uririg sliattN. 

The appearanee id the minerB, as acem In tho dim light which iUuminatod 
the mine, was highly striking, their faces and bodies being covered witli a 
saline inemstatien- Thsir drees is of the Hglite$it description, tho men wearing 
netbidK but a bit of cloth round iheir loins^ and a psd of or thick 

woollen cloib, lied orer their shins to proLeetthern from injurii:^ from the sharp 
angles of the rock or the blowsof thcEr io^tniiuenti.’' 
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Chapter B. The mode of oxc&vatiou con tin tied for many year^ to be veiT 

"—■ feiiltj, ftod the ’waste of salt w'os ononnons^ amounting to a tenth of 

andfrlom!^^ ''hole pitduee; and it is only of late years that efforts Iiave been 
Salt anfi &ait^ made to introdiice a scientific mode of ’ivorking the minea In 1860^ 
70 they were mide over to the care of tho Impcml Oui^ouib Depart¬ 
ment^ ha'dng hitherto been inimediatcly imder the control of the 
Panjab Government, and in the foltowing year an experienced engi¬ 
neer was pla<^ in special charge of the Ehenm or Mayo Mincs^ 
About the same time another important change w'oa mtroduced. 
The Oovenunent had tdtherto borne the cost of ercavatioDj defray¬ 
ing it out of the income derived from sales. Under the new system^ 
w hich vrm in^otluccd on July Ist* 1870^ a full duty of Ka. 3 per 
maund w'oa loT-ded on all salt sold* and the cost of production w^as 
throwTi upon the purchaser. An annual sa’^iag of about Rb. 60,CKX) 
was thus effected 


Several inteTesting reports have been written upon the Mayo 
Milica by Dn Warthp the engineer in charge. In one of thom^ ho 
gives the following description of the geological formation of the 
mountain in which they are cscavated*: — 
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After thiift describing the i^tratn, Dn 

M’arth continues 

03 

follows;— 





^Irntu of rorttiiition are ihp i^rcpri Etindatirinff 
and tli# bricIt-T^'d The foimiAr mniiULiirpji thf cr^iwij of n\l heij^hta. 

The brlcli ri;^ gypsum croua ciit r-n the bjiae iif tls& hUJ-. UTifl in the 
and ia the indicator of tha flflU rbrmntLOii, all ovt^r tbe Salt Them 

are eporm»ufl quanlittcji of brick-red jupaum at Xliourn, uoC only low down in 
thei piorj^cs, but hi^-li np towarda tlit 5 sommit of tho hi Els, iikdioatine enor- 
mnufl riches inf ittlt within ihem, Tim *jiU rormatlon bpjjlnn willi the brick-r-^d 
gypi-umT if we omit the >innll layer of wliiio ^yp^nm wliicli mcmtlyT l^ut not 
inrunablv, oecum Imtwecn the bnek-rHJ gypsum and the red uatidstone. The 
brick^red cropn 4.ut i n the south side, on tljt slope of the hill-^towards 

the plains and nj^ain inr up in tho Kkeura gorge heiow the satiditoiic fonum^ 
Ui’iu It tfurreunds the great raised centre of the salt fominticin, and for the 
TOf^st purt Goren it. The rad gyp^uiu U n moat peculiar briEk-red coloured 
mixture of clay and cryslaJliTeu gypsum. One eaii.dit ag wefl call it hriek-red 

* AppeuOis H to Iiupcriid Cuatoma Report 
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innrK but I prefer iha fdrtni^r 0£fiF««flion Kpt-Jiiisff thv f!jpsain m thff principal 
cf?i]itMU4^ut of tha mlxlurr. Bolow i!im brirk^rc-d ^ji^rinip ih& bfovu 
nppcjir^. This tnijctiirp li ssmtifcr iti eoinposilion to brick-rod (lypsum ^ tfifro 
ia only n difl^feiLcs in tlio cotouri Ibnt It Is iodt^^id orbrieK-oolourfd/" 

The mines novf worited inr called the Bapgi and Kuji wil mines- 
The next largest cxcavatiuua afie the Phan^'ala and M^^had niiiies^ 
neither of which are now worked, but they are open and have been 
surveyed. The othcrold mines arc those of Chiiigwi1a,Bitiwa1a, Fakira- 
ki-traddi, llatwala, Ldwahi, Sahe, fee. The size and resources of the 
four surveyed udues of Baggi, Sujiw^h PharwAla and Makha^l are 
thus given by Dr Worth in the report abneody quoted (pama, 
•do^-^-S Sjl —' 

'‘Therfl arr fire wiiTWflbTp sntt spam^t with nn thioknr^s of 275 feet. 

Between tln^ Be mtrl EtmU, nnd thin, imiFii^rkribl^ mit seamH, in nil Ht 
imat 275 feet thick, mnlcfn^ a total thick neEt of *6(1 To tlieao we inny 

add &<» feet of marl oTpr the upper salt ai'Biii, and rlius eHtiiDati^ tbe wliole 
tliipkneB3i of tbe kiiowu strnta to be eqaa) to flOil feet. The sise of the mines 
will besjfc be oOnceired from the qn^ntiiy of ejiIi whieh lias been ncoTatecL 
!EArb c-iibic foot ofexcavnlion wa takv< to equal inaiiiid» of valt. it is not 
Icoa than tikis. Iiecause tbe wasted ^mtB utlt ttiilcli lies on tbe fioor of the 
mi OPE ia already dpdnctpdi nnd la not added to tlie eiea rated npace. llic 
followiiij^ ar« the dimeiiiLODP and cententa of lh& four surrey^nl mines t — 
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Total i>t naaD4i in tb» four Binta ... t# lejtKOiJDDO eubiM fv«i ^ tpvs^r 
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Cholo^. Paniia 
asdPbra, 
fiaU aiHi Kalt- 
miuUiii. 


Under Btiklali rule, from I860 up to ^bpre bnii been a quantity, 

amount|a^ to ope hundred and fifty-four lakh!! of mannda taken out. Tbis^ 
however, hB% jiot been procured Irom tbcHO four mi non only ^ a lar^e quantity 
haa also heeu extrsetpa from Chin^wnta and olbpr in^rior mines. Tliene is a 
larii^p of Pinatl salt Ijikk^ waste in tlio mines, because thu traders can¬ 

not n^e »t. From Snjiwat aioitPp hE tlie very lcH-:t, fifteen kkha of 6 tic sjih 
Di-ntd be extrat^tc-d, witli no furtfier expense than that of remoraL Tnkinff imto 
nocount all ibe olbcr flmtkll miiieit, wo niay eEtiiuale the whole amount 
of salt taken out of o^layo Balt Alinoit lailL up to tUo present time at ^ iniJljoui 
ormaunds.'^ 


The Commissioner of Inlmid Cnsfoma writca in his report of 
18C9-T0 (pauL 45): " These mmes hav-e a great fiituro before them. 
“ Evea now, I could* if a demand existed, turn out during the cummt 
“ year 100,000 tons at a total cost not exceeding fkL a tom 
And in three years" time, were each a development called for, the 
^ amount could be mi^d to a quarter of a uiiliioa of tons." 

The completion of the wire rape tramway from the interior of 
the mines to the river bank, and acroes it to the grent Hilt depot at 
Miani in Sh^hpnr, and the opening of the North State Eailway with 
its bmuch to Miani have cnomioiisly developed the demand for the 
salt of the Jhelam mines, placing it in competition, in ever)' fKiTt 
of Northern India, with the inferior Ralta, which were formerly 
able, on account of the expense of carriage, to uuder-scll it. 
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Chapter I, B* Great improTeineats have been lately effected in the drainage and 
Gfiolo^Fatma *te minea and m the mode of quairjitig the rock. 

andFlora. ^ t>een dug coDnecting the Eaggi and Siijlwal minea 

This shaft is 406 feet in length and^ with the exception of about 
Satt Md lAlt^mimpg, pQ (^f through pure salt^ and establu^hes the ik-t that 

the lower Baggf salt seam is identical with that of Sujiwal. The 
method of ’working m the Buggi and Sujiw al mines is thus des¬ 
cribed by Dr. Worth 

** Thfr njiBfrs w&rk in ihree difTcrent ways in First they work fci^ririird 

from a floor into tlie rock saLt. Tlib i$ called the e.nd it the rnnat 

lroabicif>tnr^ It ii nearly aa hard bs driving drifts, and tbe mint^rji bare at first 
a good deal of pick work beforo they tan blaat Ah ihev go forward wUh the 
l-ttfU they gradniily work llio fnof down, widely U calhd chaiA, For tbii pur- 
poi^o I bey si t np-m trip^ w^ anme of which a re 125 feet liidi. When, they hare 
adTHneed with ibe kaUi and I hey hfgin to rrork the jwr fioin behind down¬ 

ward?). This par ought to be irery esay work, hut it is not, bevauso, from want 
of space, it caninot be carrif d on in regular and adraneine uteps. Instead of 
that the ndisers work the par, down m\[ at once orer certain areaSp which are 
marked not lo I hem. This is the eai^ in the workings of tbo lower seam in 
and the deep worktn^^ of Sujiwil are another esniaplo. Ahont 80 men 
ar« there working doan I he buttom of a ehamhrr wliirli is ikO faet long and to 
feet Wide. Thc^e dcpp workings are the only^tfr work in ihe Sujiwil mine. Jn 
all niher working pai LM of rills minop the itoHi driven forwapils on the floor 
of the Silt mid the roof U worked upwardit as This is the rer? 

contrary of whttt | propose in tho new working plan. I want to work the fL-niH 
on the roof of tlae s^lt seaiu, and the rematniitg salt will nil bo worked down to 
the bott-^m nf the salt »^rain MS ^r. Tliis ssTne method I wish to employ in 
this mino^ by work in a katft nn the top of etch chamber tud getting the re¬ 
maining salt out from below by Mteps.*^ 

The number of mixioni employed in the Sujiwal tuxd Baggf mines 
averagea about 3iK). Work ceases in the rainy tieasoiip anti al^o when 
the stock of salt becomes too large. The average worlciug noo-non is 
about eight motiilis in the year. But there arc only four w'orking 
daj's in the w^eek^ the miners keeping faolidny ujkiii Sundays^ Tuesdays 
and Fridays. This leaves only working days in the year. The 
miners are paid at the rate of Ite. 4 per 160 maunds. This is notp 
however, net gain to them; for^ out of itp certain chsiigeSj aneb as 
e.-uTiape of the salt to the mouth of the niine, lighting, &c., have to 
Isc (icmiycd. The average number of carriers is 44& adults and 337 
cliildtciu Their earnings are m fellows: — 

Annss 

An Rnultp ID mactniLt oE snUdaEly^ at Eu. 1 per huodred naaoDda 2-40 
A child D ditto ditto GSO 

From this about half an anna must be dcflucted liom the caniinga 
of the a^lnlts fer oil, ’W'hich leaves the daily comings of mi adult 
carriLr at ItK) anuos, and of a child 080 annua The nniaber 
of jounieys to and which the carriers make daily * is 20 iu 
the more distant pomte in both mincSi or even 30^ to the 
nearer points. The adults as a nilc biingout OOltia of salt at each 
turn; but sometimes they will carry yueoes, weighing over 80Ihs. 
The total cost of carriage to the miner is about Rc^ 1 por 100 
mauncbjca’ving a net sum of Ra- 3 fler 100 maunds for his own 
reiuuueratienp which^ as ho caUp on on average^ [|uajTy 20 maunds 
of salt in a day, n presents Rs. 0-^-7 p<.T day. Other chtirgc^— 
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weighingj pow-dcr for btastiog, oLl and toobi rxxluc^ this sum to mther 
more than 7i anuas, which may be taken the average earuing of 
a working day. The cost of pnoductioD of 100 maunds^ of solt» Rs. 4, 
13 thiis distritutcd by Dr. W^h — 


Net WE^ of thfl miners 

to Qie DtiEririi (wDigbmaa) 
Miners powJer i hsi* 

oH ».* 

Jtim^r'E tools _ 

Kt*t waj^es of the cairiera 
(jonier'EoU 


Ta 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Aiu 

7\i 

3-20 

^-"50 

IS^>0 

300 


The Sanli mipoa are somewhat further to the west, lying tea 
miles to the north-west of Find Didon Khdii. They wiore more re¬ 
cently opened than those round Kheiita, and were originally constmet- 
ed upon a better plan, good flights of steps being cut out of the salt, 
and So roofs of the passages woU supported by strong beama of wood 
The old mine of Mukrach, now closed, ia situated below Ghoya Saidau 
Shah. 

The sub-joined table* shows the gross inooine derived from the 
Salt Range mines, from 1860-51 to 1871-72, together with the expendi¬ 
ture inenrred and the net revenue: —- 
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• The heading “ othir mlnca'^ inclml* the 5[ukr4ch mliiMp sdooe 1^64-65; 
thB Sardl iiiiinj% whichn nn eh E^ertigu pf ten yrara putp have jutiducad a iwntte of 
B. HtUt oter twE lEkhB of rupcoflp the W^rehn minw in ShEhpiLrt and the Kilnbigli 
miiaM in Blnitn, Tba whole hEVC h«n groape'J tocher fw the SEie of compULe- 
nva It mnat be reinembcrttl that the inegme fiTCn trt the Mayo Slinra u nnt 
Bhown in the Goreninitht retnniH n* retenue ot the Jbelam diatrict* bnt of thEi of 
Shiibitur, the ffliueatHfinif In tlia ^hahpnt Ciiitotnaaiatrict* 
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The miqc uj?i at prescat worked Im a drift mcnin^ at a low level 
north 4-7 degrecj^s eiist from cntroDce, ^vith a tramway Hue laid down 
to a distance fjf IJOO Thus b prolongetl by a steep gradient, 

which U an luclLuo ot one m eight and a hall; to a ftirther length of 
544 feet. This drift aiul its gmdicjit pass thmugh pjrtMJns of the 
Phai^ a^ Snjiwal and Baggi seams or miiLes* From the head of the 
gradjeut b another drift, known as the I ^000 loot drift, which mns 
south West and b 1,491 feet long: Along the 1,000 Cxifc drift a 
tniniway is laid iti eonnection with the lower tramway, an d along 
these lineJ^ th-o whole of the ^It remtiveej. fmm the mines is ciirried- 
There are loading statkii$ idpng both the iipiier and lower lines, and 
it b the duty of tho women and children employed in tho mine to 
bring the satt to these stations from the different chambers* Tho 
1 GOO f^t drift runs parallel with the Bsiggi scam. Front the- 1 ,000 
ftx>t drift a drift known as the nnper 1^000 loot drift has been run to a 
length of 041 feet, to allow of the mlt being riaiched at a higher level 
^ene ore numerous smaller drifts fur connecting workings or for allow¬ 
ing for vent ibt ion. 

The ehambei^ are const™cted across the stmta. They lie south 
30"' east^ and north 30"^ west. They are fort y-five feet bruad imd ex¬ 
tend or will extend from the marl seam to marl seam encloam^ the whub 
of the salt of the intermediate iiuirl seams or Haws, The thickest^ such 

the 70 feet marl scam between Sujiwal and Baggi, are pierced 
by drifts, the others are cut through. They are divided by walls of salt 
twenty-five feet thick which arc left striding to sup^rt the root 
The present system of working the chambers b from roof down- 
wartb For this purpi^ the work b commenced as high as poeaiblo; 
A forward working is fitst commenoed Tlib b seven feel high, forty- 
five feet broad and b canr^ on till nwl is reached Thb b the most 
difficult portion of the niining work. After tho forward working has 
been coinpleted the roof b blasted doim, sufficient salt being left in 
the chamber to allow the miner to continue working, WTicn the roof 
h’^ been earned un sufficiently high it b cleared of all loose salt tliat 
might ip tinie be detached and left In the fi:»rro of an arcL The stock 
ol salt in the chamber b then cleared and the tlo<>r is worked down as 
far as possible^ Though the present method of working was only in- 
troduetd in 186!), there an? alrTcajcly clianibors 2;10 feet 45 feci 
broad and liO feet high in the miiiCr The depth of charawrs is de¬ 
termined by the inflow of brines which prevents further excavation- 

The number of mlners^ — men, w^onien and children^—b about GOO. 
They are paid pi[*a per cubic foot, wdiich b et]nal in weight to 1 4 
maunds, half aU anna in the rupee of their eamlugs being to the 
iumbnrdars and gnngmen, who suptrrvisc the work. All papnents 
are lundc^ after mcnaurement of the w^ork. The salt b carritKl 
fmm the mine alon^ atnunw'ay to the Warthguj Depot which lies out 
side the guige» It b there weighed and made over to traders nncl rc- 
moved by the R S, Railway^ tho Kheum station sidings of which 
^Ijnin it, or by otheri;?arriftge. The total <|uautity of salt extmct+Ml 
during the past 34 jems, that b since the inines have been wcjrk- 
cd by the British Ooverument, amounts to maiutcb 39,380,879 
or 1,4^0,tona 
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The mine is well ventilated by ntimerouB drifts. The sanitaiy 
arrangements are good^ hent-e^ though 600 meUp women and childieii 
fiTts during nine moQths of the year, at work in it ia always eliHin. 
Owing to the constant blasting and tlie oLllights {chiraf/k^) carried 
by all the minors the air in the chambers becomes heavy during 
working bqnr^ 


diapter j; B. 

Oeoio^ ranna 
and flora, 

Maya miuet. 


The salt from the Mayo, Nurpur, VVarcha (Shahnur iliatrict) and 
Kalabngh {Eainiu district) nmies is conaumtHl in the ran jab; but it is 
also taken in huge quantities to Benorca and l^atna, and in lessor quan¬ 
tities to other ti>wTLa in the ^^orth-West Provmees, Oudh i^id Eengalj 
nnd isusetl by Hindua in their religious cercniouies owing to its 
purity, and becaiiso it is net a manulkcttired salL Its conaumptieii 
and area of cenanmption are mcrcasiiig:, and the sales may be ex¬ 
pected to increase eoi^iderably when a bridge is constnicted ever 
tJie Jbelam at or near Find Dadan Kbaii, winch w^UL alJow^ of the 
salt reaching the purchaser without the delay or loss on the way, at 
present caused by tho frequent tnins-sliipinent of the salt. On com¬ 
pletion of the bridge the llayo Mines will be in direct rtnlw^ay com- 
niunlcation with the nest of India. 


This mine is kept ojien to snipplysalt to the inhabitants of the Xurpur M imi, 
villages in the neighbourhood of the mine^ to enable theiu t«> prttcuro it 
at as chea.p a rate ns possible. The sales amount to about 4^141) 
maunds per annum. 

Besides the establishment maintained at tho Mayo Salt MlueSj pMvcDtiTflrftftbliih- 
there is a preventive c^blLshment whose duty it b to guard salt 
outcrops, which are numerous in most of the gorges of the Salt Range. 

This establishment consists of six officers, one iiL^pector statirmed at 
Nurpur and bve assistant inspectots stationed at Sardi, ^^all;>t^ Makrich^ 

Kheuraaiid Kushak. They supervise the w^ork of 420 men of all ranks 
who chiefly remain at 05 guard posts near the salt which has to he 
guardttd The cstahlishnieut, officers and men indudijd, is maintain¬ 
ed at an animal cost of Ra. 

In the tertiujy formations of the Salt Range gold m found in 
the shape of minute scales, and has doubtless been derived from 
plutonic and metaraorphic rocks, the dismte^tion ef w^hich has fur- 
nbhed the material of which the strata of tne series one ctmiposed. 

And in the beds of the numerous or which flow through 

the miocene formations, the sand is wnsbed for gold. It seems to he 
obtained in the largest quantity tow'ards the Indus, north of tho Salt 
The original beds whence gold b derived have not yet been 
fouo^. Indeed they mnnot be supposed to exist anyTrhom ne^ the 
surface of this district. The gold in its comminuted jrfute h evident¬ 
ly derived fb>m the soft, upper tertiaTy sandstones. The process of 
washing the river stmds for gold is as follows:— 

When a likely spot m the bed of a nallah, gcncTully near the 
sides of the stream, or above its lowest level, has been tixm upon, the 
superficial mud is scraped off and loiA^er sand taken out with a wooden 
shovel and carried to the where it b to be washed, close at hand 
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Chapter I, B. The washing is effected in a Jong wooden bos rosembling a small flat- 

— 1 ? bottonicd-bfflit, wide at one end, and narrow' at the other^ where there 

opening for the escape of the water. The wide end of the cmdle 
tioicL dr£n as it is caUed, is slightly Isent upwards so as to give its flat 

bottom a geatle inctiiiation tow'ards the fore j)art. A coajrse sieve of 
reeds is then placed oorma the wide end of the tray [ on this the sand 
is thrown, and w^ater dashed upon it, till all the finoi- sand is crashed 
through into the cradle, and the cOArso gravel retained on the sieve. 
By continuing the washing with a gentle stream of water, the lighter 
particles of tine sand are carried do™ the iDclinod floor of the cradle 
and escape with the water, while the heavier and auriferous sand 
assumes the highest level, next to the point w^here the w^ter is applied 
In a veiy short time nothing remains hut a thin stratum of black 
iron sand, in which scales of gold may oecasionally he seen to spangle^ 
By continuing the washing etill further, the lighter particles are 
removed, and the auriferons portion concentrated within narrow limitsL 
When the washing in the cradle has been carried as for as is exmsider- 
ed safe, the sand is removed by hand into a saucer-shaped platter, 
called a kart, or phali or d^ga made of stssfct or some other hard 
wood In this, Dy a circular motion, it is agitated with water, and 
thus an additional portion of the black sand is got rid of by centii^ 
fugal motion, and ^'oshed away ftom the inclined sides of tlio plate 
by a stream of water skilfully applied The residue is then rubbed 
up with a little mercuiy, which qnickly amalgamates with the gold 
and leaves the black sand The mercury is then removed from the 
platter and wi^pcd in a fragment of cloth, and placed on a bit of 
live charcoal. The mercury quickly sublimes, leaving the gc»ld en¬ 
tangled only with tho ashes of the cloth from which it is freed by 
nibbing. It is taken next to the goldsmith, wdo fuses it wdth borax, 
and thus it is cleaned Grains of native platinuni are found in the 
same way in tho Indus^ and in some places the natives call it " white 
gold/' and despise it exceedingly. The gold-washings of the Salt 
Itan^" are uc^ly all in the Jhelam dLstrich It is said tliat iii 
Hu^ara grams of gold are sometimes found of such a size as to allow 
of their Ming picked out of the sand. Statistics will bo found in 
Chapter IV* 

Cfflil, Qml oocum in the Salt Range in several plaee^ It is nowhere 

of true carboniferous In this district the dej^ita are all eocene. 
They are found in mne separate Jocolitics—Bagbanwila^ Xheura, 
Pidh, Baudot (3), Makrach, Karilt, and Nurpur. The coal is gene¬ 
rally of inferior quality. It is often rather lignite than cf^al. It is 
friable, with a brown streak, and a conchoidnl' fracture. It ooii tains 
an unnsiially small proportion of carbon, and is therefore not lit for 
fiinelting. It bunis rapidly with a thick smoky flame, leovca an 
ample ash, and often gives off sulphur fumes. In small pieces ground 
te powiler, and mixed with milk, it is used by villngt=:re as an emu l- 
cont mMlicinc, Its use commercially tor fuel has hitherto not proved 
auccessfuL Difficulty of carriage is one obstacle, and another is the 
unoertain quantity of the supply. But within the last few months 
the coal has been extensively purchoaed by the Boil w ay authorities 
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at Find Ditlan Khan. The seama excavated are thoao at Ifakrach, Chapter I, B* 
where there ia an outcrop oa the surface. The fjiiality here is said to 
be good and hard. The eagiDeei^* pay a fixed price for the coal laid anllhora. 
do™ at Find Didan Khm The Forest Department^ aithin whose 
mkh& the seaios laj^r used to permit certain contractors to excavate 
free; but they charged a royalty of Rs, 2 on every ton raised The 
maDagement of coal mining now been tmnsfcrrvd to the Salt 
Dcpartinciit It is perhaps doubtful whether the tmflie ^vill be pemia* 
nenh As the excavation penetrates more deeply into the scanip spe¬ 
cial precautions %vill need to be taken against spontaneous combus¬ 
tion, and the whole oonduct of the work will become more expendvo. 

The seam itself nmy also be worked out. Ou the other hand, the 
euterprize may prove successful; and in such a case it will he necessary 
to revise the pivaent arrangements. 

The subjoined account of the coal formations of the Salt Range (jpjii fcnntticns. 
is taken from the Economic Products of the Panjab,"" pp. 27 ff. A 
detailed report on the coal strata of the Salt Range was publiahed by 
Dr. Oldham in 1SG4 

]n the Rnnec tli^rc a.rtt forTnaticnis of cnal or TJi(r3« I 

aliall distiii-jriiiKli m c^ol^t^^J aiai terliarj coiL 

** l^—Oalitir rtwi/.—Aiuoii^ til* ilmlea of the oolitic Keries «ctirB wTut is 
ndlcG coil irhicli Uha to n car^ain citrnt been employed Aa_ fuel for 

die Indus iLl«^jkmcrs. This bed ii in a ravine about n mile ir^fit oi* Kilsb^h. 

Til* ci>dl is found tn lumps of various tl^es to dark bltuminons sbaka. It devs 
iLot occur in beds but in doiachBd tnafiaea. viiich appear to bo comprrssrd 
aiid foii^ilizod trunks of trori i m macj eaaes tlio junction of irunlia und 
branches enu be tTacrd. The oceurrcuce of thew masM* is oltoKctltcr irregular 
and uncertain, and nothing liki^a syateniJitlo workiuROf sboft-cuiltsng to r^cli It 
would be in any degree rcmiitiemtiTe. ' The coalf' Flcmini?, * is very 

lianl and light j evlkibilH a eonchoidsl fnichirc in which its woody structure is 
tunni apparent. It is of a jct-blaL-k color, bus n brown Atreak, ajid oflcn encioAas 
ncata of lialf-decomposed wood resembling peat’ 

*■ It bums qnic^kly without rokingp to a liglit coloured ilsh^ and tuists a large 
mmikuni of sniokj yellow flame v oti distilled, it yieldts light apapgj coke 

of a gliTiteniTip Tnetallie colour with a lar;ie ^nantily of inflammable rm. On 
analysis the following lesulta were obtained in LOO parts .— 

Carbon (coltc) ... ... *i* 

Vobitllc CbilufflinoiiH iDflammAbic matter) a + i- 4-rm giro 

Ashcflj silisih 

100*0 

“The large Afuiottnl of bitnmioouft malter atonconefera the coal to the cate¬ 
gory of iiRnitCp or coals tniperfeetlj carbonised j the amount of «h h smallt whlrh 
njay benceautiled fbr by the solid nature of the wood not admitting of the in^ 
iikrnlion of earltiy matter • This coalburns very rapidly. The *Tamraliv* 
powcpof Cl lalis ill dirBCt ratio to the amount of Carbon it (wntnins. EngUnh 
ccMil yields 50 to TO per cent, of carbon, tikis c.id only 3r5; licnce double the 
quantity of this coal would be required ; bial still it hsa twice the eTapontiva 
110wer of wood, which ha* only ifl to 16 per cent of charcoal. Puiing 18 ^* 

Dr, neming Telia ua 2pOlJ0 inauiids of this coal were dug, and from 1851 to 
AJnfcIi 185-p -pi26 m&unds, at ilic rate *if eight maunds pr rupee, which tOuEd 
not remuneTfiTe the miners for any Irngth of titae. Cafculating that an ordi¬ 
nary steamer burnri fliOlhs an h»ur of English coalj nmi that of KilabAgh dial 
thr'fMTiisnEnpEion would be nearly donblcH from eonsideratinTiiS adduced fthoTc,— 
the whole produce of the year IBAO would kee«'s strarner going 163 honra. 

■* Flcimng^a lie^vjrt, t^ectt.d tXimi&pj-ad:juwi ol luu Fimjao Oovyrumuut, No, 

XXII, p.aio. 
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'^IT.—im/,—T fi$ jnJiit ImporLiiTit aeriei cm\ itrAta in tlio 
RailgUp arp xUe b^d?! noecjrnriif in the itratil cf thp Ijo^tno iw^ric^ 

It 111 prin{:i|jaltj in the lower nlmn shales tEiat coal oceturd | h b famid at 

allaton;:! tliemn^o, and 4i]sa across lha In JuA in the Ohichalli mn^e. 
riitf ^rjit coal oecurji at luai^fianw^lap ion eqUc# west of iTaJalpoTr beln^ nhunt 
half wa^ between it And L^ind Dadaii Xfian. Tlifl seaiit is ahouC 3^ fecE thick 
at it^ wLdt'iit part^ and (^riduallj tiling oi|t towards either end. It is endesv^il 
in clinics aj|il jellow inarb TflatiiifF on variegated ^aadstonCp Tlio a earn dips 
eonformahlj with tlie strata at an iin^le of 45® or 6t.i^ This cahI was brou^kt 
to the notice of GnveroDiant in tSl7^ ft is ^erj brittle and idtcmates in parts 
cflh^ seam with fihatop which rH-nder* It also very friable. TlLcre would bo con- 
etJermbLe dliQciilly in siiikirmr aLafts on nccouut of the brittle natnre and the 
sleep iacline of tii^ ^itratap but Dr. Fleming n-ntloes thi^ Keamaa llie most hope¬ 
ful one to be work cilpOhoxi Id Governtu-^m detertnine on mining the coal. At 
Dren^an coal a^aiu appears, which ia prohablj a continuation of the E&^hau- 
wila wpsTn, 

"Jfjficwra.^Tliia coal was found in ISIS, [n a wenm about two feet lliiek at 
the hikttom of h roundiali hill of numMiulitic limestone, in n raTino Hoout a mile 
tn the X. 1C. of the salt mlnrs. It rests on blue elay eonfainioj; a^ptaria and 
cryntals of gypsum. In luaunds were extractedt but this not a 

preductivc s^nw. as lha e^traetlon appeared to bave exhaui^tcd it. Oo the 
ntad freni Kkrum to Uhoya SaLidno Shah, eoat occuiaat Fidh. The coalisTiot so 
j^oLid; it occNr* in two 3ieam^, At Daiidot, Miikrich and Niirpur coal occurs in 
a scam of about two fret t hick, of Inferior q mill ly, and difSeulC of accea^p At 
the top of Karmiwin above Kalha,^ aliali?s full ot iron pyriles oceur. eo^ 
cjcaini; beds atconL much more compact and mineraliicd than £Qn^t of the 
other li^aites; the iraiiis were Only about six iache?« thick. In Dr. 

FJentinj; romarkedl that ihe outcrop of the coal had become concealed by huge 
mafiAcs of linicslone thrown down by an earthquake. Between Kutha and 
tile Indus no coal occurs, except In ocessionat aud unimportant b]ms | but at 
Kulkl, in the OhichaUi range, ammig lUe alum shiile^, coid was obtained, 
the miners Rtming tliatit occurred only In palchcn, ttud not in rci^ular Beams ; 
acerssi to it oAmff and it burns well notwitb^landing llic quantity of earthy 
m'kttcT It contain 

" The coal of ilia Salt Ringe, generally^ rcry much rnscmb1e$ that called 
splint roa], bUE. In port And brittle. It i^ not U'^cd a^i fuel by naiivc'>«hut ground 
to iiowdcr and Jidmlnialcrtd with milk a^ an fur wounJa and 

broken bones, intcrunny. It is ufteo tailed and sometimes 

wifmidi, iliough mKfhidt properly is hardened biiumcu or petroleum. The 
genuine 171 MAI id ( is deriren,^ it is said, fiom the llakhtiari hills hi Persia, 
Tlan eoal is difilcult to ignite^ but wdirn lighted gives out aquanEity of smoke 
having an empyreumaiie amounL of ilsme and heat ; it leaves, however, n largo 
quantity of ash. in which respect It i?f uutiko the cojil of ilio oobtie i'er]efl+ pre¬ 
viously described AS found at Kilnbagh, Generally FpeaLing^ tho coni la free 
from iron pyrites, hut some of ihnt brought for ti^ial to the Pnnjah Railway wa^i 
sikid to have emitted a smell of sulphur during combuRtionh which Ih. a i»ni- 
mun fi^uit of iignitca generally. The coal belter adapEed for combuKiion 
thml for smelling ores, to which purposes it is not applicable^ heeauHC li yields 
but a smalL amount ofcokCt and cannot produce the nigh and continued heat 
required for smelting operatlenB. The total Ik^ngth tliroiigh whicli ilie coal 
oeenni h milcA. in the iiummulitlo fonnatign- JfencQ iTib lotal qiianiily iu 
existence must bo consid^rraUle; but the 4teep angle at which the seam^ lie, 
and the Enable natikre oHhe superveoing beds, render sliaft-siFiking difKculL 
Corn ape is also Tcrj diffitulU in many plsce^. The coal is of the kind called 
brown Lignite ; It lias a brown streak, and when frei^lily dry a blit'Ck glossy 
lustre, lilte the jet coal above d^^serihed ; it contains occusfodH] ne-^is of n, seuii- 
tnineralis&ed subBtinee like peat. 3oioe of the H&glianwdla speeimenRH liowever^ 
that Jiave renched LahorOi. are of a mueh Ruperior chnracEer ; liiey are very 
like rctnl ■coal,, nnd have a black streak nu heiug scratcheiL No rndicaEion^ of 
feuftil Wood liarc been eb taiued in the shales or two she Hr. 

^ All the places rueulioncd in this and the feux precedictg norncniphB are in the 
Jhelani distrid. 
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Professor Aiisted remartesp that no good coal oceiira in Engliuid 
or Euiojk; out of the roguSar OELtbonifeioua seMteSp but oolitic coal is 
abuxidjitii iu America; and there docs? not seem any leason on this 
account why coal shonld not be found in India among oolitic and 
tertiary strata^ and cafkabic of being successfully worked The eadfl- 
tencc of the seams being Indicated, and an analjsls of the coal 
eflFectedp it only remains to make careftd and welUjiid^d experiments 
to determine tlie nltimate success of cooii-mining on the Salt Range; 
but we must ever bearinmindp and Bpedally with rogiird to pro¬ 
mises of coal in the sub-Himakyan and other tertiary formations^ 
that lignite ^ b apt to occur in detached irregular masses, which 
are no more mdlcatlons of a regular w'orkable seam of serviceable coal 
than the fortuitous discovery of a copper com is of the propinquity 
of 0 copper mine. 

Gypsum occurs in the marl beds above the salt strata of the 
Salt Kan^, It is found cither in irregular bc<ls or in detached 
massea Whenever it occiita in bedsp it k much emckedp and the 
fissures are tilted with red marl or a bluish clay, Beds of itsociti to 
lie above aad below the salt. In some localities the strata of gypsum 
arc remarkably bent and contorted. The itimeral is for the most port 
of a light grey colour, With a shade of bliic^ and translucent on the 
edges. It has a saccharine appeamnee^ but niiisscs in which a coarse 
cryatalliuo stnictnre prevails are by no mcaus uiicoinmon. Red 
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varieties also ockut (a sample is exhibited from JhcbmX and beds of a 
dark grej earthy gypauin are generally associated with the sacehiOTnc 
kind. It la nearly a pure sulphate of lime without any e-arbonate. 
When calcined^ it yielcfa a plaster of Paris, but plaster of Paris ^vith- 
out carbonate of liiiie is less coherent as a cement than Airhon it 
coutaiiis from 13 to 12 per cent The best plaster wonUl be obtained 
therefore by mixing some lime with it Natives oidy use it tnbeed 
with pure lime into mortar, to give a shining niarbly apj^eanmee to 
the finer kiutb of work, and appear to be wholly ignorant of 

its value as manure, f^rom Find Dad^ Khan any amount might 
be obtained. 

It is in tho gypsum of M^ri, KalabAgh and Sardi that the 
beantifid regular quartz crystals (called Kakbagb and iLiri diamonds) 
occur. They ore transparent, tnllky^ or red. The specimen marked 
Bohemian topaz in the Jhelani coUection of the Lahore Musenm 
consist of small crystals of this quartz, in the form of dodecahedra 
or double six-sided pyramids, but there is not tho six-sided prism 
$0 oharoctortstic of c^uortsL The Kilabagh diamondB are ^artz 
in six-sided prisms, temunated by six-sided pyramids. In tho Seila 
Wan above viiliigo Khoud, crystals of iron pyritea occur in beds 
from which a sulphur spring issues, dopedtiug sulphur in the gypsum 
over which it floiiu 

Stone suitable for rood-uiaking, or for railway ballast, bs common 
in most places. Good building stone—both standsone and lime- 
stone—frequently met with, ^o best quarry k Taratkiwila near 
Bakrala. The commoner limestones are also much burned for lime, 
especially near the south end of the Tilla range. The harder varieties 
are extenBtvely quanied for chakkh or hand-milk There is one 
locality specially Known as Chiikki Par or millstone hill. In one or 
two places a variegated variety is luanufactured into eupg and platters 
and similar fancy ware. Marble of three or four vanetiea is found 
omoD^ the lulls in detached blocks. 

Fragments of copper and earthy Iron fuematites can also bo 
met "withf but are quito unimportant. Sulphuret of lead or galena 
is found in small nodules in two or three localities. That of Mount 
Karaiigli is the best It is much sought after and fetches a high price. 
Its price roB^s from 7 tolas 10 misb™ to 10 tolas per rupee. It is 
chiefly founcim clefts in themo$t inacoesaible precipices of the Mila; 
and the j>easant8 who search for it let themselves down the face of 
the precipice and pick the mineral out of tho clefts—a perilous 
adventure in which lives are often lost, but this pursuit is now 
seldom practised. A safer but less eertain method of obtaining it ia 
to go out after rain and pick up the sniall fragments by actual 
search. It is held by the natives to be antimony^ and is used as a 
salve for the eyea It is called surma. He who has faith, and 
anoints Ids eyes with the sumia of Karangli for forty nights 
shall arrive at such perfection of vision as to sec the stars in the 
daytime. 

Gcrixl clay for potUry, and a lavender-coloured earth which 
serves for aoapp are to be found in some places; but like all the other 
mineral productions of the district, except stone^ and coal, and salfc 
tlicy are quite iusiguifkant. 
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Skm" occurs sporadically over stuall &rcaa in most parts 
of the district ' but^ except in south-w<^t Find Uldan Khan, ita 
ravages are noTivhcre imtsottaut. It begins to attract attentioD near 
Dhariala, about tea miles east of the towti of Piml Didmi Khaiu 
Thence it spreads upwards into some of the vill^cs of the Phapm tribe; 
but its immds in this region arc very pardoL As wo ^ west the 
evil rapidly becomes more exteusiA^e and serious^ In the laiubof 
Find Dadmi Kliiii Khas there are laiige tracts which produce nothing 
but a sick and feeble herbage. Often the ground b quite bare. 
Further west the state of matter? beoomes worse. Fortunately the 
kaii<ir b confined to one zone of oounti^' about midmy between the 
TiA'er and the hiJEs. The lands which arc dose under the hills or 
close beside the river escape. It b difficult to say whether thorp 
is any increase from year to year m the size of the area affected^ and 
it b probable that any such increase must be infinitesimal. It seems 
probable that tho ktillitr has nearly reached ita limit; and thati 
without a precedent change m the conditionSp it is not likely tci 
spread The immediate causes of the effioresceuco are not free Drom 
doubt Tho following miggcstjons mu^t bo taken for what tboy arc 
wortln The lauds under the hilb are all (arefully banted up. They 
thus retain a great deal of the drainage water which sinks into tho 
soil. On the other side the river bed lies lugh, so that some of tho 
lands near it actually dram away fo>m it Thus a double drainage 
collects below the surface of tho plain midway between the bills an<l 
the riA^cr in a podtian finoni whicli there b no escape. Here the water 
table b raised to within a few foot of the surface. Capillary action 
sets in; and us fast as the w^ater is raised to the surfiice by capillarity, 
it b evaporated by a burning sun, and bave$ behind all ite sohd 
constituents as a deposit Nearly all subsoil water contains tho 
material of kallar, which it takes up fipom the soiU through which it 
passes, and thus, so long as capillary action continues, a deport of 
iaWur will genendhj rcsulh This theory^ which is mmnly taken from 
the Report of the Aiigiirh Committee upon rtA, sceni$ to account 
for the great difference between the extent of the hxUar deposit east 
and west of Find Dadan Khan, where the apparent condition? are ve^ 
fiiniilar; but in the eastern tract there are a laj^ number of welb in 
constant work. This keeps the water level down^ and preventa 
excessive capillary actiom Tho iwiJar begins alma&t exactly where 
the wells grow few. It is of course true that the welUwater which b 
poured on the soil must itself contain kaliur in aolutiou; but where 
there is no coustmit supply from below, mere surface deposits of tbb 
kind are washed down or away by the first taim* 
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The dL=jtrict fioTa b not important; but owing to the difference Flora iTreei. 
of level it varies a good deal from place to place, barge trees in 
quantity can only be met with in tho Riverain tract The idli or 
b common round Jhelnm City and in the Government 
Bi^daa in the river. I t also occurs frequently in other jMirts of the low 
plain country. Behind the hills it b rare, and seldom flourishes. Its 
uses are well known. The leaves and young shoots are browsed by 


^ Ou ttiUi 6uU|^t kL Eiiat bj Mr. lbtKl»a ia tbt nL-port vC the Alb^rh 
€v£DmllttiU!. 
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cattle and camds; and the wood in exceUeut for ho^ts, carriages, 
pack-saddJes aiiil furniture. The JiUnr is comtnoti all thKiugh the 
alluvial plain, es|R^iaily in the iliiha of Piud Dadan Khan, 

where it often reaches a sbe. In and beyond the hilfe it does 
not seein to succeed w^elL it in prt>bably killed down by the rc verity 
of the winter It is perhaps tho most nsefiil of the district 

trees. The bark goes to the tan yard The viUjigo cariK^nter 
uses^ tho wood for ploughs and Per^Lan wheels^ while the wrir^ht 
fashions Si into car^, and othcT people bum it for fuel, Tho Ijcr 
is well known near the river, ami is not urioommori 
ebcwhei^ The wood is gi>od for village honso-biiiltling and for fiicL 
Tlie fniit is much relisbcil A small variety caUed the Ls 

used as fodder for cattle, and U said to increase the yield of milk. 
It ripeiL's^ its fruit earlier than tho large species. The 
dvek (Mdia m^pe^rem) occurs^ but, except in a few places, 
it in neither plentifiil nor importanL VillagetB use the wood 
ft»r beaiiLs and rafters. Near water very fine specimens of tlie 
&or or banyan tree infore often met with. One near 

dalalpur is well known. The tut or mulberty is seen in a few 
ae]<^ hxtaliticfi There arc some fine trees at EjlW^ Kahir, The 
mrh and the sokanjiifi are rather garden trees than anything 
else, and the Rame is true of the orange and the lime. New lands 
thrown up hy the river are gencnilly covered with tho or 

Indian tainarisL It never grows big^ and is only used for fsicl and 
i:oarac wattle work. Tho oneutal tamarisk is met with in sub- 
uiontaDe districts along the upper courses of the forrenia. It is 
entnmoa in some paks of lawa and of the Lilia It is 

generally called the jjharu'dhn or, in the west, the ntkki 
/itrdaii kan uuknowTi word in this district 

The pfiuMki {Aoncio. mofWtf) is the most common tree in 
the hi IK It k, how'ever, pleatifiil in the plains also, A few 
sj^eciniens are really good sissKl trees ; but in general it is merely 
alargebusL It k perhap the most important tree in the district, 
because it k the only one which k really pleotifuL Goats and sheen 
frctl upon it. The wood is dark, stioug, heavy, and ciosa-grained- 
OibmilK ploughs, well-work, and cart-wheels am all made from it. 
Next to the the moat common hill wood h the wild olive 

(Oirtti Eumpim), It k seldom large, hut some line ftjjecimetia may 
be seen near water on tho top of Ulljabb% QfMits and sheep br^j wao 
tijion it The fruit is neither eaten nor crushed for oil, Tho wood 
is hard and good, but small, StiekSn combs, charms and rosaries are 
nil made from it, ktmgar {Phtmia hitef/errima), which k 

a good wood for fiimiturc, is confined to Mount Tilla as arc* the 
idmmal and the chUri {litfjXUis 

^^'3 re'?w). The wild date palm {Phmniit ia common on the 

^mc hill. Olid k also met wdth in the country near Find Dtidau Khdn, 
On the very summit of Tilla there are some eutalyjJtu-s trees, some 
carobs, tvro or three cAi'j's and a latg^3 grove of hiimbw. The last of 
the$c also oocurR in the Civil station of Jhclani, 
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The jdtdi or wan (Stjdmitom k sometimes a tree, 

hut mor^ ^oommonly spreads into a bushy imdcrgrowllL Theherriv^ 
called 2>tYTff are much sought after, Mr, Theinsou has known them to 
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be eirchan^ed for wheats weight for weight> of considcmble 

scarcity. Tlie karil (Cappans apk^Ur^i) lb oommoti on inugh Jumpy 
groundl It never becomes atree^ The rijx; (niit eatcji^ and 

the half-ripe is pickled (cfc£a). The wood ia used for fuel and for light 
lathery in village houses. The cAfcAfism or dhuk is a comTuon 
ahr^lb^ and is saia to bo a sign of fertility. The and the pfiutaki 
need only be mentioneiL The ganh'a fiTcrittm otforitmj ia coiiimon 
in betls of most Its leaves are said to bo poisonous. Aiiiruals 

bred m the district from indigenoiifl stock always avoid it; but 
imported stnmgers have no suen instincts Mr Thomson says that 
ho has himself seen instances of thia Zefiuit of two kindsp both 
called Ldiia, is fairly abnndantp but of no use except ^ camel 
fodder The true carbonate of soda variety is not met with 
although it ia common in Shah pur; but by far the most common hill 
shrubs arc 6dAijt«r and (Adkatod^ va&ica and J^ocionosa 

bvifTiti^niana). Bfdiikar groii'S almost auywhcre, It is of little 
or no uso for fodder, but makes an excellent fuel for the small native 
lime kilns. It is a pretty bushp and very cbaracteristic of many hill 
sides and high lying valleys. The flowers are whito> with rather an 
evil smell but much beloved of beca The siTiMa of^n oovers^ the 
entire slope of a bill and grows ton considerable siate. It is a 
pleasantdoofcing shrub with bright green leaves. It is used for fuel 
and for light roof-work in village houses. 
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There am many grasses in the district^ but most of them ore C:™sc* i Sarr i^rwa. 
insigniiicant. The most valuable is the sarr (3<xcch^T\i/m It 

occurs principally in loose sandy soil near the bed of some hill stream. 

It is generally self-soVkTi; but it is sometimes planted as a boundary 

or as a protection from drifting sand^ It grows in larm stools often 

tvi'clve feet higk The lower jiart is formed of thick reeds called 

kdna i out of this springs the iiU which carries the flower^ and 

the whole is wrapped round by the leaf called muny Kdim is used 

for rafters when wood is scarce, and fh>m it arc made the heavy 

baskets from which cattle get their feed. The till ia useftil for all light 

basket-work, while the muitj is the common material for village 

mpe-moking. Of other fodder grasseSp ihabal ia generally com md Sa^rdfik 

fiidercd the best. Saudnk b also very good It growa much in e™«- 

bd/m fields. The poorer classes sometimes cat the seeds called fhiK 

Dab grass is common and is well known. The hflojs in the river 

E roducc the Jtdki which is useful for thatching, and there b a very 
aiidsoEue and fragrant variety called chiia to be met with upon 
TillEk 


The fauna of the district is not ve^ interesting. Dotn^^ic - W' bouta, 
animals are noticed hereafter* Of wuld animaJs the leopard 
7 w?f?iMr) occurs m small numbers all down the hills from Tilla to 
Narpur. It preys upon v^ridl or any sheep and goats it can pick up. 

It is usually let alone unlc^ it gives serious trouble. Some very 
Large specimens are occasionally Wught iu from the west of the 
district. The Indian hysena (Z/yn^ra sJ riflfo) b not common 5 but it 
is sometimea met with m the rocky gorges of the hills* Wolves and 
jackob arc also to be found in many places. In the five years end¬ 
ing 1882j Bs* 415 wore paid as reward for the destruction of 174 
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leopards, 56 wiveSj 3)^6 ^nakefe ami three other wild animats. The 
(Om r}/doc^^^) LB well kne^Ti in the district. It is met with on 
most hills, but Lb very rare north ancl of the Trunk Er^acl Its 
favourite haunts lie near Jalalpur^ Ktital Knud, and Nurjiur fSihati). 
It is seldom seen on Tilla. The ravine deor (fTCtsdla is 

scarce; but can be found in the broken fpound below the hills fmm 
Khciim to !N:urpiir. The eonimnn bare also occurs in the same placeSj, 
but it is rare among the There aro crocodiles in tiie river, 

and most of the ordiimry snakes and lizards upon diy' laud. Among 
fish the only one worth luention is the mank-er, which is common 
on the upper course of the Jhelam. The ^vourito place niah^seer- 
fishing is Phangrot near Sultanpur, Theitj are nt> fishmos, jiroperly 
so Called, in the district; nor i$ £sh a ixnnmon article of food i^ith 
the people. A few febennen, however, fiud eniploymeut in supplying 
the European community with fresh fish. 

Among birds there are tbo blue rock pigeon 
media) in the cliffs of the Sait Bauge, and the Indian stock pigeon* 
which visits the plains in the cold season. The Hinialajau cushat 

is met with in the western hilkt It has been $hot in July and 

September, and would theri;fore seem not to migrate. Tlie lafgie aand- 
gioiise (1\ arenari^iA} hs plentiful in TaJagang tahsil, and ui the 
plain country round Jhelam and Pind IKdan Khan. The small 
fiandgrouse {R eritiJ/ii-s) is also common in the stubbles of tnljm and 
too^A. Black partridges are not met v,^tb* but the ^y variety 

occuTs though turely. Cliik(/r sum are fairly plentifiil through¬ 

out the higher groumls. The common quail is said to breed here. It 
can often be mEt-in fields of wheat and barley. The rain quail is 
found near the river in the st^son. Snipe are rare, biit bc^th varieties 
cam be shot oocBsionaHy m the old bed of theKahan. Kulufi are 
plentiful near the river in the cold season, and the ourbw* the grey 
goose, and the three-barred Indian gcKjse are not unlmown. Of ducks^ 
among others, the mallard^ the teal, and the widgeon are all found 
in the proper season ; and there are tlgcks of flamingo on the lake of 
Kallar Kahor. The obdra is mon but in the wcirt it may be shot 
from November to Febniary, Tdm mim fields are its favourite haunt 
morning and evening. Most common birds of the Paujab which are 
not game also occur here. Among insects the only one worth montJon 
h the wild bee, Vety good honey can be obtained in many places, 
especially near hdhUxir bushes^* 

In the western portion of the district there is a curious metlirMl 
adopted bv the people for catching cranes. The instnmient, a simple 
stone attached to a long string, is used with great cic.xtcrity, much in 
the same way as the American kisso. The s|wjrtsTm«a advances as 
close OH he can to a flock of enmes, and f brawing his stone as 
they take to wing, generally secures a bird in the ooils of the string. 
Sometimes a pair of bullocks is used as a screen to enable the him- 
catcher to approttcb unobserved. CAiior aad partridges are netted. 
A nift is attached in a semicircle to small bushes, into which the hlnh 
ani ilriven or enticed by call-birds from a dmtojice. Tho fright caused 

^ 'Mnch oraWi? ti inlitfii fmin ** A 7il4incigrn.ph uii tUr^ Gmus AuimAb ot lb« 
diitTLia'^ bjr Mr. Fxedciic Fr Lra C ^mojkdkmur. 
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bj the eiidden apparition of the bird-catcher aiuses them to become 
entaiigled m the net wh^ere they an easy prpy- The which 

ia the most chmwteristie gome animal that the district affords, 
is fast becoming esc terminated. For some yeara past they have 
been esctenively caught by the villagers by means of kurkdri^^ a 
sort of iron fon trap, which are $et round cultivated fields at 
iii^ht in oanow openings in the hedge, purposely hft for the 
animals to coier by. Some sjnall patcl:^ of wheat were pointed 
out to Mr. Wynne in which a$ many as 14 uridt were said to 
have been killed during aingle season \ and neither s&jc nor age is 
spared 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

(Jh^pter Ur 

- The Salt Range is ikmoiis in early Hmdn tradition as the place 

of refuge of the Fiindavas while in esile ; svnd ELat^ and other places in 
£Ari¥ bbtcF and Hfflge are rich in associationa with these heroes of remote siiitic[uity. 
in tiq ui tic®#- Many tbeoric3 have be^o founded upon oteeure paasa^s in the Purane^ 

interpreted hy the aid of Greek historianSj Chinese cnromcles, antique 
nomenclature, and all the other re^omrea of archiEology. ITie anti¬ 
quities of the district are fu LLy discu$3ed by Genend Cunningham in 
his Arclic&ologiccd SuTvey H^p&rts, VoL pages 79 to 97; Vol. II, 
page3 172 to 185 and 18S; and VoLXIVj pages 41-42; and in his 
ATi^ienl Geoymphy of /nd?a, pages 124 to 129 and 159 to 177+ 
But the results anived at are somewhat doubtful, and there are no 
really anthentie aceonnts of the state of the district previous to the 
ex^ditbn of Alexander the Great; jet a sumtnEuy of me conclusions 
arrived at may not be \rithonl interest, and it will be well first to 
notice the principal places of atch^logical interest 

Kjdti®. The following account of Katls is extracted from General 

Cunningham's Arehseolc^eal Report, YoL II, p, 18&+ (See further 
also VoL Y, pages 85 to 90 and 90 to 93):— 

Tha holy roantjiiFi of neit to JaWalainakL the moat frequented 

flfice of ptlj^rinasffe in the Ptisjib.* The Hrnhmsnirel story relmte® thfit 
kiTu T^iiB inconaoLnble for lli* death ofhia ^ife Kiltie the daujitiLcr of Dakahn, 
tliRt tears literally ^ nioed fram faia eye?:/ and farmed the two eaered j^nala 
of Pnshkara or Pokhar, n«?AF Ajmere, aud Kntiki^liii orKatii iri the s^inrlh-Sapar 
Dokb. Kntlkihn mesna the Tiinine eyra^* bat the ignorant BrahmanB of the 
place spell lha name Eetikaha, nnd Eettak^hii, although they giTO iteiaolly the 
aHme meanings The pool is partly arlificiiJ, the rock hariiig been cut away to 
enlarge the natnrAl basin in tlie bed of the Ganiya NaJa- Ju#.t above the pool 
there is a atroikg masotiry wjiU 2\ feet thick and 19 feet high, which once 
ditmmi^d up the stream so as to forma largo lake : hut only tho land portion® 
arc now standing., and the water disappears entirely amnngst the broken rocks 
and mills of the omhankmentr The Brlhmana say that the dam was built 
by Bfija Pataka the Dewda or ministoc of some King of Delhi, for 
tho purpote of turning the water away ftoinL the holy pool ofKatakah. 
There c^^rtainly ifl a eliannel cut through the mck* for lii feet in tht? length 
which would have carried tM the waters to a p<^nt below tha lank, 
bat as there are spriogs in the pool itaelfn it more probable that the dmn 

wj<b mode to retain water fojr irrigation. This chaimel woa originally a tunneh 
bat the roof has fallen in, and the rwk sdll orerhanits on both sides in rough 
unehisellfd masses. The pool is inoKular ju shape, but it may ho described as 
200 feet in length, with an eEtr^me breadth of leU feet nt tke upper end, and 
about 90 foEl at the lower end| where It is cloaed by a low stone cause way ^ 
fix feet broad, wjtli three narrow openingi for the paai^ge of the wstoc* 
After heavy rain tho iwolleD stream pauses olear over thu oatLSoway, The 
water is pure and clear, but the dab are said U> dia annuaily+ 

*' Kativ is situated on the soi'tli side of the Salt Range, 13 milrs front Pind 
Pads n, and Id miles frmn Ohakwal, at a height of more than ^,i>rK) feet ahovD 
the Sea, About 800 feet below the pool, the Gituija Nala passes between the 
two Hiitdopped hillSf about ^>0 feet in height, on whidk the ancient town ia 

* Gcnemt Cunninghajn b Here speaking of the Punjab, properly oo called., to the 
north of ihg Satbj. Th^ Euruehetxa tu Ambila and Karoal ia more irtqucnted 
than either of these shrineiL 
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widtoWe On tie west hill, namea Kctera, I IfMed Krci-*! walls Chapter IL 

and toirera of ihtoU lorlificatitme, and Iho remains of a hnelc hmidmj; Wpeh — 

the people call Sidu-ka^Maban. or Stda'e hou-e* Tins bncte mo 14] by by History wd Anti- 
Si inclie*. In tins middla of ihe north side of the hill I traced the walls of n 
leadmp dowa to a lowfr Enclosure, ihs end of fmch stond iha 
or ‘ seted tomploH.‘ these are the Only ancteot rpmaids JTitor- 
rest that now rai*t at Kalis. The upper fort la 1,200 feet lonj; by f«t 
■ad the lower fort OOll fs-t by 450 , the whole circoit bemp aboat a,»W f^t, 
or tei .9 than three-qoarter* of a mile. But the whole cireoit of includiiij; 

tlie ruins of the towu on both banka of the stream aboTO mid below the fort, 

’* ™Q^Va or'seron temples' are attributed to tlm Pandus. who are The Sst-Gbam 

said to huTU lived at Katas durLUjr a portion of their twolrs wandeTm);i^ 

Ott SHminine the place (arefully I found the remsms of no Je-s than twelTO 
temples, which are clustered toj^other in the north-east comer of the old forl- 
Theif (MUf rel style is similar to that of the Kashmir temples, of which the 
chief cliBTaeteristics are dee tils, trefoil arches, fliited pdlars, and pointed ri^K 
all of which are found in the temples of Ktiaa and of other plows in tho .^t 
Jtance. Unforttmately theso temples are so much mined ibnt it is imjKw^blo 
to nuke out their details with any iccufiiey; but enough is left to show that they 
helonc to the later stylo of Koshmlriaii arahitecture whmh ptetaded under tha 
KarkatA and Varmnui djnajties, i.O^ to 939; acid aa the Sjilt 

Banpe beloncyd to the binfidom of Kaabmir dnnug the ureatcr part ^ this time. 

I beliere tliat these temples must be asaij-urd to the periM of KashminW 
domination. The temples of Male* and Katis hare been described by 
Gtn end Abbott,^ but otno^s eiisfe atSib^Gtii}?! neif llaM, and at Hijihsnwa a 
Moidiatant from Find Wdtn and Jalalpur. Thus* of Malot, a„p,^han wnla 
nr* the lemt rumous ; but they are all built of tbo Bams soft friable .and.tone, 
which h-s now crumbled away 80 much that the detailiot Hi* mouldings oro 

ftm"i .f .i. 

in pairs at roanlsT distances about one large central fane, wd this again i* 
ennbected with the remains of ■ yerj large ^mple which is sftimted duo east, 

170 feet distant. Tli* whole of the smaUec tempi** have been so often 
restored and plastered that they bare suffered melpo from the repair* ^ 
men Than from the rayages of time. The l>ody of lb* “I 

aliogether bidden by a thick coat of plaster, IheuftfortnnaU) (yft of GulabSmgh. 

The* Bleat mined fane to the east consists of a mound of rmna testmg op a 
basement 681 feet long by 664 feet broad, which is in f bitter prrieryation 
than the Sat-Ghar* temples. It* design, too, is ouite different, w it i* dmded 
into n number of small panels or recesses by broad pilMtcrs after tbo style of the 
tope basement at Manlkiala. Thera ii nothing now remaining a^ul base- 
mCTt to show whether it belonged to a Buddhist tow or . BTihminical . 

but over the doorway of a modem temple to Kama Chandra wbieb la 
on the north side, there i* a three-lieaded and four.amied “j* 
said to hare been fonnd in the maa* of mins orerlymK the basement. The 
atatuTis Of red sandstone three feet high. The three heads are d.lR^ut^m 
the middle amsn, to tbo right a boar, and to the left a lion. This di^rt 
from oyer? other thrce-heeifcd stalno that [ bare ^et met with t but it is, I 
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nothing else about the Bgure to show what it i* 

lotos flowers in three of th# hand*, and the fourth rests on the hip. 

Mr. ThoniaOD thua describes Katas oa it is at present j— 

<■ It insists of a large, square-shaped pool, set among r«k*, md appi^^lj 
welling np ftom a spring in tlw dry bed of a hiU torrent- itound thm pool hu 
rrisen a littldHinducoloDy, Th/reamBrihman* iHioareita«stod|^is, nod 
fak(r$ of all Mrti wbo quarrel over tht offeniis-'jpf the pwl 

M said to hi one of Sira'a eyes which dissolfed in tears f o r the death of his 

* Itcsgol Asiatic Society's Jnctaal, lSt 9 , p. Itl. 
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wifHft. Thp nthcr sj*, whicK b\^ i« jitill weppsFig nwlf Ajmere. 

(Jenprul Caikaini'htin dSipuios thU HCcOiinf, aod daLoi^a Buddliiiist otigin for tbe 
-*brine. Ha b1s 4 ^LiELka Itp cim trace Aa aikc;Itnt city rf^ueid about tt; but ihti 
is probiblj b di^lusion. Doctfir Fleming sounded the pool at ue^erat poSnig 
and found ii about S3 deep. The Fatae is and irrij^ates tlie 

i^holo valkj of Choja Snidari ^bih. Katas itself ii E^ingtilarlj pichlresqui^ ; 
and iho ride from t^iere to chojn Saidan ^h&h. ia one of tlie most beautiful intiio 
districts A Inrife fair is Loid at Katan and anotlier i'hojn $aidnn Sbib— 
both in tlie late spriii^ lim 6 abont Ilia beniniiing of the hot ireiitber/' 

About 13 miles to the Boiith-east of the taaks of Katis is the 
village of Maldt, tha apcicot of Baja Mull, the aiic^tor of the 

Janjua tribes wbo is varioiialy said to have bteu either a coutempo^ 
fajj or a desceodaiit of the heroes of the Mahikbhmmtciks Hero h a 
teinple finer and said to be older than that of Katas^ and having 
some veiy remarkable fluted Ionic or Baetdan ooluniiiB on each fihoht, 
Mr. Thomson ix?niurk$ that, though the temple is uudoubtedly framed 
on a Greek model, the soulptnroa aria patently and disagreeably 
Hindu. Its site is most remarkable. Fla^ aliuost on the edge of 
one of the highest precipices of the ratige^ and projecting somewhat 
from the general line, it cbnimaiuls one of the most esteiisiv^ vie™ 
to be found in Salt Range, over the Jhelani, the Chehab and |kissibly 
the Ba\X with the mountain of the Roh Koram in the Shahpnr 
disitrictp in the centTe of the view. This \i11age of Mulot is the 
ancestral village of all the Janjii&s. The hill is crowned by a fort, 
biJiU by the father of Rnnjit Singh. General CtmnihghaiD iaentifi^?s 
Malot wdth Huen Thsaiig’s Suighapuro^ the old capital of the Salt 
Range (see above, and al^ Ancient 6 eogm 2 }k^, 124 to 129 , 

and VoL pages bo to 90). 

At Sib-Ganga near Dalwdl is a Buddhist tonlple, situated three 
miles to the east of ilnlot. It ia a building of red sandj^onfc ^th 
triglyph arches and Dyraniidal mouldings, and carved mth of 

anun^us. There is also a siuall tank iunned lo the bed of a streatn 
somewhat resembling that of Katas. At this sfKtt Maior Abbott 
obtained an tindoubted scolptnied head of Ale^and^r a* Jupiter 
AmmorL 

Bighanwala lies somewhat further to the oast at the foot of the 
Salt Range, 11 miles north-west cFf JaUtpar. Here is a ruined Bud¬ 
dhist temple situated on an emiuenc^c, which appears older teven 
than the Katia temple. Then; nri; other old mmauis bear it 

Tlie iGnmoua fort of Rot^, built by Sher Sh^hj, about the year 1 541), 
during the tiuie of his usurputiori of the Imperial cruw'ii, as a check on 
the Ghakar tribe, is situated on the lulls sprmouDtmg the w^steni ride 
of the gOfge through which the Kahan pflssos the eonthem of 
thetwospni^ of the Salt Range already described It ii just Tl 
mllca to the north-west of the town of Jhelam. The walls of this 
fortification extend for three miles, dreling the rocks which com¬ 
mand the entrance of the paas, and are in some part^ fmm W to 40 
feet in thickness, Tlie total urea enclosed by tlio fortificatioiis is 21J0 
acres. The walls ore now more or leas in hmiA but enough remams 
to form a most atriking and impressive scene. One gateway, known 
OS the Soheli gate, ia still in %wyg6bdpr^rYatioEL 
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The shrine of the on the top of Tilla if uoticeablc. It is 
certniiilv verv micieiit, and was probably originally dediiat-^ to the 
worshii) of the ann^goA It is uiaintained in tho Am Akban as a 
much vcjiemtod abrine. It is now tended by a sort of comration 
of joflis headed bv a mafutTit. They aro not a very estimable b^y; 
but they are hol'd in censidomblo rogwd even by iLuhammadaiis, 
and havo Uiudu diseiples away beyond our border 

Besides tho plaoes mentioned above, there BTifi many other sjwto 

of antiquarian interest in the Salt Range, Such are the ruins of tho 
ancient city of tJirjhnk above JaMlpur once a stronghoU of the 
Jaujfias, an(3 of the great city and fort of Makhisla, found^ by W ir, 
the ancestor of tho eastern JnnjAw and the <^pital of his des^n- 
rhuibi; the precipitous hill crowned by the fort of Kusak, where 
Ratiiit Singh besieged the last chiof of the Janjuiw for nearly six 
months in vain until he was forced to surrender (mm want of water. 
All these, and a hundred other spots, are aasMiated with atones ol 
antii|uity, but none seem to retiuUt! special notion. 

The Takkas are tho first race of whom any tm^ ™ ^ 

covereA They seem to bavo occupied almost tho whole of the Uppr 
Siiid-Siigar Duib, and to have been by no nieana without avilixation. 
The Liiiide character, which is sriiil in use. ui,™d to have b^n cither 
mvontodomdoptedbythem. They n^. built towm Attoek was 
perham one of thoir luittlomento, but thoir chief s^t was Tnkt^da 
Sr Taiila, which hns boon identified with Shah Dhen near Hasu 
AbdiL In relmon wore worshipper^ ef serpenta, but at some 
early tieriod-probably about itc. KWO-this poople wa<. prosed 

upon, and eith^ displaced, absorbed, or extormimted bya double 
immigration. On the float a Turaman race Moupmd the hills of 
tahsiUhidam. The Salt Range and the plains teyond it were ^used 
by diflFcreut tribes of Lunar ^jputs. From the fust of imini- 
grants General Ciumingham would denve the moJoni Uhakars, and 
ftwm the secoad the Janjuas and A wins. 

This tribal djstribution is thought to have obtained at the 
arrivul of Aloximder The Greeks st«m to have fcwul a aocna system 
and habite of life greatlv, but jiot radically, different from thofie which 
still Crist. Their march to the banks of the Jbelam was unoppto^ ; 
but the actual passage of the stream wnsnot affect^ wthout a 
battle The soaae of this straggle has bean variously identified 
It UMins certuin that Aloxander musthave laa^ed to the river along 
either the vidWy of the KaUn or the mlley of the Bimbi- The 
first route would have brought him to the preset city of Jhcjnm, and 
the second either to Jalalpur or Dimpto. The earlier idcntifica- 
tiuiis pointed to Jhelam ; but Cenemi Cuimb^ham teems to laiw 

riven good reasion for fixing Alcxndder'seainp at JaUl^, tw battle 

^th Ronm at a village ^led Moiig on the Giymt nver, 

nearly opposite Jalalpur and close to the field of Cml^nwsla, 
and Ilia actual passage of the river in the nHighbourhood of 
(June EC, 326), Wherever the camp was, Alexamkr there foundca 
the city of Bukephala, His Bubseiueat advance to the SatJuj 
d-iesnot concern this district; but wh^c U was iii progress, hw 
lieuteiuuits byhw oiiicf!* buUt eu the Jheiam that licet of galleys which 
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CnmptQr IL afterwards made the celebrated voyage from the Indus to the Euphrates 
Hia name is still well known to the people* and near Jatilpnr 
^ mdentatlon on a hu^e boulder which they call the hoof 

mark of Alexander's horse This is the more remarkable, as Buce¬ 
phalus would actually seem to have been buried clese by. 

The site of the famous city of the Eukephala General Cummig- 
ham places at JaUlpurp a town of ivhich he gives the following 
account*:— 

The nnnient Biikt- lown of JsSAlj^nr is situii^^d On the west bunk of tli# JhfTsm 

pholA. at rhe point whdre the kaiiOiir TiTine joins the olibed of Clio river. Tlio 
AtfCJiin is now two tniJi^s din taut; bnt tbo in^trfeniit}^ ground, thau|^h pnrtialij 
covorrd with smuU treeji.is itill Tery siindy. Th* town is said to have beta 
hamcil in honour of Alrbar^ in whofl* time it wii most probably a rery 
donri^hing pkco; but sinco the doaprLioa of the and more ^sp^etaJly 
Knee the Coandaticin of Find Dldaukhan^ tba pUoohasbo^n ifraduaUr d^i^ing* 
until it now oontains only houitfs^ with abocit 4,(KJO inhnhlCants. From 
tlie apwamnoe of the site I oatitnated that th& town might fbrni^rly bavn 
been aoLint tliTM or four times its present pizo. Its old Hindu name ia 
Mid to hwe been Girl halt. ** *The ^ple Eit ill apply tbeuamo of GirjhRk 
to tho remains of walls on tH-^ top of the hille^r wliicli rise ipOOO feet ahoro 
the town. Its antiquity is Undoubted^ aa the eoins which it yields reaeli bnek 
to the times of Alexander's aucceitiora? bnC [ believe that it fa nLder, 

lu iis rarourable position would oarLainly Larn led to its occupation at a 
very early period.*' 

We have now to examine," he eonhnnes, how tho Hver and the coutit^ 
a^Qt Jftl^pur will avreo witli tlie meorded aocoimts of Aieiander's operations in 
his passage of the Hjrdaepoa and subsaqnertt battle with PoruJt According to 
A man 'tlicro was a hi|[h wooded promonotory on the bank of the river, i&O 
atadia, or just l?J mileft abwo the camp, and Jinmedi Atcly opposite to it them 
was a tiucbly wooded inland.' Cnrtius also DientionB the wooded island 
IS *;woll dttod for mo-^klng bis opemtions.^ ‘ Tbore waa also/ be adds, ^ not far 
froio tJiD spot when) be waa encamped, a xoiy deep ravine (foasa pr‘astiUa] 
which not only acrcened the infantry, hut the cavalry too*^ \Vo loam from 
Arrlitn that this ravina was not near tba riverj bocanao ^Alurander cnarched at 
Niue distance from the bank, lest the oneEny should disccni tliat bo was hasten¬ 
ing towBida the proinnnotrrj and islaDd/ Now, thcr* is a ravine to the north 
of Jalilpur which exactly euits the descriptiane o| both historians. This ravine 
IS the: b4*d of the Kandiw Nola^ which has a cooTse of niiles from its aotuxo 
down to JilaJpnr, where it is In#! in a waste of sand. Up this ravine there hav al¬ 
ways been a paasable bat difficult road towonis ibEJam. From the be^ of tha 
KaudirT which ia j,0flO feet above tho sea, and 343 above the river, this road 
proceeds for three miles in a northerly direction down another ravine, called tho 
naR, which then turns suddenly to the ooat for miles, and then again 1} mi Eea 
to the tooth, where it joins tbo Jhglojii immediately below Dilawar; tho whole 
distance from Jalilpur being oxacUy 17 miles. I marched along th-tw ravine rood 
mvtclf, for the purpose of testing the posslbi Illy of Afeiandcr''a march, and I 
satisGed myself that there waa no dificrulty in it, eiccpt the fatigue of inakinf 
many little ascents ind desccata in the Grot baJf, and of wading tbiough mueb 
hea^ sand in the latter half. The ravine lies ' at some dlstanea from the bank/ 
MA described by AjTtan, as the bend in the kasi is sevnn uiiJex from the Jhelam. 
I l IS also ' a very deep imvioc/ as described by Curtiua, oa the hills on each hand 
rise from lOO to 250 and 300 feet in height. Therefora in the three leading 
particulam which arc recorded of it, this raviua accoide mOfrt precisely with the 
accounts of the ancient historians. 

■^Amonget the minor partierklora dicro Is one which seefos to me to bn applb 
cable only to that part of tho river itumediately above Jaltipur. Arrian recorcta 

* ATcb&ological IBeportr lSi>3-e4, p, 176, In this report General Caoningbam 
inclines lo beilcva the town of DiUwar cn the oppoaito bank of the jhelam to mark 
the into of BnkeplsjiJa, but hs dednilely aooepta the Jalilpur vite La hJj ** Indian 

Geography^'* publubfldievenLL jeon later.—A 4fj«iir I, p. 177. 
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thit AlciMnier running eentrlcs nldUg the Uak ef th& at inch dia- OfaAPter IL 

t 4 nc^ that thi^y could aee aadi oth^r^ and communicate his ord^Ffl, Now, I _— 

Wllevfi tliat this oi^eration coutii not ba carried cut in the of an observ ant History and Ant!- 
onCEuy alone any part nf the river bank, eiceprin^ duty tliat ona part wbicli Ilea ii^ulUe^. 
bat^^een JaUIpcir end Dtlawar. In all other paila the we*t bank is open and ox- tijb ueient flnke- 
but in this part abas the wooded and rocky hiHa elope doprn to the rivor^ phala. 
and offer suiicient cov^r for the eonnealment of aingle aontriea. As the diatauen 
nbng the river bank b loaa than ten ntibs, and wait probably net uioto than aoven 
tiiilea from the wJt end of the camp, it ia ea^ to understand why Alemndor 
plucfd them along llita lino lasted of leaving them on the mnchlongenronte, 
which he wa=i tomwb himself- Another minor panit^lar is the prcsuned of a 
rock in the channel of tlio river, on which ac*citdin^ to Curtins, one of the bofttB 
was dashed by the Htr^^am- Now^ rocks are still to be found in the river 
only at Kotlm* Mankla, Malikpuri and Shih Kamlr, all of wbbb places are be¬ 
tween Diliwur and Jalllpiir. Tha vitlag* of Kolera is situated at the end 
of a bnff weeded sptiri which juta onl upon the Tiver just one mile below Dili' 
vi'ar. This w*ooded jutting spur, with its advent rockp 1 would identify with 
the ffil'rn or promontory bf An-ian, and the of Gurtins. Beyond tlio 

Tock thoro w'aa a largo wnoded island which screened the foot of tlie promoo- 
tcity from the obeervation of tbi% opposito bank. There are many islands in this 
part of the Jhelam, but when a siugby eerie enffioient to destroy any one of 
these rapidly fonncd sundbanks^ we csnnot, after the lapse of more than 
years. renLonnably oicpoct to find the island of Aleieoder. But in 1849, opposito 
Kolera, there woa such an island, '21 miles in length and half a mile in breadth, 
which idili exists as a largo sandbanks As the passage woo made in the height of 
tlie miny seaKOcip the bland, or largo sandbank nonid naturally have been covered 
with tamarisk bushes, which might have been aufliciontly high to screen the incv*- 
mcDbi oE iaikatry and dismounbed cavalry. 


“ The poflitioo of tho two camps I bolle%^olo have been as foliowsi Aia^nd^t, ijg:;i^ndtp'i baltio 
with about 50,000 men, including S-000 Indian^ auxiliaries under 5faphis of Pona, 

TaxOa, had Kis hesd-cfuarters at Jaldlpur, and hii camp probably extended Ihr 
about six mites alcng tlio bank of tho river, from Shih Kamb-^ tvo utiles to 
thfl north-east of JaUlpur, down to Syadpur, four mILei to iho "W* B. W* Tlio 
hsad-quartem of Penis, must have been about Mubabatpur^ four miiva to the 
Wp S. W. of Mcui^, and three uiiles to the soDth-cost oE Jalilpur. Hia army 
of nearly 50,000 men, including elephants, archers, and ehariota, muAt havo 
occupied aboot the same extent as tha Macedonian amay, and wntild, therefore^ 
have extended about two miles above, and femr miles below Mubabatpnri In 
these positions, the loft Bank of Alexander's camp would have been only six 
miles &om the wooded promontory of Kotera, where he intended to steal his 
passage scrouH iho river, and tho right Bank of the Indian camp wonld bavo 
Dcen two mileo from Mong, and six miles from the point opposite KoI^itl- 

“ As my present oh|ect is to identify tha scene of Alexander's battle with 
Forus, and not to descnbs the Buctoations of tho conflict^ it will be sufficient 
to quote the ccnciae aocount of the operation which is given by Plutarch from 
Alexander's own letters. * Ho took advantage of n dark and stonny night;, 
with part of his infantry and a select body of cavalry, to gain a little island 
in the river at acnae distance from the Indians ; when be was tberot he and hia 
troopu were attacked with a most violent wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful 
thnuder and lightning. ~ But in spito of the storm an>l rain they pushed on^ 
and, wading through tho water bTcsst-high, reached the opposite t^k of tho 
river in larety. *Wh^n they w«re [anded, * says Flubircb, who is still 
quoting Alexandfr^s letters, 'ho advanced with the horse 20 stadia before tho 
foot, concluding that, if tiio enemy attacked him with their cavalr}', he sbonld 
be ^satly tbeir superior^ and that if they mods a movement with their infan¬ 
try Ills own would come up in time enough to receive them.' From Arrian 
wc kam that as soon as the army bad begun fording the channel betwecti 
the island and tlis main land^ they w^'ere seen by tho Indian scouts, who at 
once danhud off to inform Poms. When the lord was pas^ with some diffi- 
culty, Alexandcir lialtcd to form bis UtUe army of SpOOO infaiitry and about 
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10,000 ravfllrj. TTa ttipn * mftfctieii swifUy forward with 5,000 
^ iho infitEitry to fo^^^w him leijuftly apd in oridcr.' Wliilo this waji gifsing' citj 
' PortJii htid drt^iehed hk boh with two of tlifCi? thmiffimil horse UTid one liundr^ 
twenty chatiotd to oppose Alosandfr. Ttio two forces met nt 2D etodk, 
or 2i tnilf^ froTii the place of oroesin^j ptwmt two miles to tho nortb-eftet of 
Mon^+ Here thn ohartota prored nsele^s on the wet pjitt slippeiy eluyT 
were nearly all captcred. The oonAiet, howeTcr, tnuAt kivc been n sharp one, 
os Alexander's faronHte diargerj BoeepbalosK wxus tnurUilly wounded by the 
voQDg prince* who wajj liimsotf slnin together witli 40U of ha men, Wlsen 
Porns heird of the death of huf soo^ he marched at OHk^o agalnat Aleiinder 
vrith fho greater part of hk artny ; hot w'ljen he name to a plalop where the 
ground wjifl not didleEilt khuI ?lippE5ry^ but firm and Mndys and fitted for the 
OToInLionft of his cbflriotJfT hnUed and arrayed his trfHipft retuly for Imttie. 
Hii) 200 nlnplinnfa were dnwB up in front of the infantry about oao plcthoni, 
or too feet apart, nod the chaiiots nod rafairy wtre plac^ on the ftoniEs.. My 
tins axrtTigauiLnt, the front of the anay, facing north-cast, must iiavo oecupiod 
an otlt^ntof about four miles frora the bankof tlie river tc_ near Lakbuawlli. 
the oentro of the line being, as nearly oa iwmsible, on the site of the present 
town of SSong. Aronnd this place the soil ia * firm and Boand,' but towards the 
nortb-CMt, when Alexander encountered the young Indian princCr the aiirfoce 
is covered with a hard red clay^ whlcb becomes both heavy and ellppefy after 
rain. 

Alfiandor saw the Indian army drawn up ui battle array, he 
halted to wait for Ida lafaiitryf^ and to ^eCOJIll 0 i^iro the ouomy'i poaiuotk. As 
Ida was mu*A\ aupprliif t* Poros in rj»valrj,he roiioleod not bo attack the centre 
wbe« the formidable Una of elephants were sup|hjrted by miwscB of infautryp 
but to fall upoa both fiifciika and throw the Indiaui into dkorder. The right 
wingt ky Alexander himself, drove back tiie enemy's horM upon the bna of 
elcphaiitHt which then advauood and kept the MacedouinJia in check for iomo 
time. Wh^raTcr Poms saw cavidry aivancLDg, he opposed elephants, but ttitsn 
slow and unwieldy mnimafa ‘ceuid pot ket-p pace with Uie mpid evolulio®* ^ 
Che horse.' At length, the elepbants, woundiHl and frighlaoe ii nuhed madly 
about:* tramplinj; down friends ns well aa fnua. Then the amall body of Indiflu 
h.krsc being i^rtrnmnded was oTcrpowerad by the MatedonianOi and nearly all 
alaia; aod the largo mnas of Indian infantry* which atiil held out* bemg 
rigorous ly attacked ou ail rtde* by the rictwouH borae, broke their i^nkifl and 
*Then/smji Arrian, * Eratenia and the eapiainn who with Mm on 
the other lide of the river, no sooner pereciVijdL the rlctory to iocUne to tUe 
bUredoniahi* than they passed over and mode n dreadful sLaughler of the 
Indians in pursuit.' 

the last statement which I have quoted, it is clear that the battle 
field was withio sight of Aleiander'e camp. How ia this especially true of the 
plain abflut Mong, wtrich in wiliia easy keo of the mat of Aietander's camp 
at ^hili Eaiutri ibe nearest paint being only two miles distant With thia 
liut etroug evidence in. favour of J alii pur aa the site of Alexander a campi X 
cloae my diaemBion of this interesting question^ But as sncao readeK, JUto 
Mr. Grote^ tha bistorian of OrceCe, may stiU think that General Abbot hM 
shewu 4ihrbly plausible reason'^ in aappert of his opinion, that Alexander a 
camp was *t JheUm, I may here pemtOQl that the viUago of Pabijif^ which 
be has selected as the battle-field, is not less than 14 miles from Jhelam* nna 
therefore quite bryond the ken of Aleiaader'a camp. 1 W-ny quote also M-i 
own admission tlial the bed of tha Sukhetr tivev. a level plain of sand one 
mile in width, "ia a torrent after heavy rain, and is so full of quicksands ^8 ^ 
beunsulted tn militfkry operathms/ How, this very Sukhetr rtver aetnally 
lira bet weoiiPabrdJ and the site oft he IndUn camp opposltn Jhekm* and a# 
Wfl know that n heavy atorm of rain had fallen duriiig the preceding aightt 
the Sukhetr would have been an impajtsahlc torrent at the time of the battle- 
And ia also would have been th« Jaba rivcF, whicli Joins the Jhelaiu jurt 
below the Sukhetr* With these two interning river*, which, wLeihcr wot 
®r dry, would hmvo bean obstaclM. oquailf great to the march ol the lu titan 
army and mure especially to tbo prinaage of the war-cliarictSh I 
KfltlAfird that the battle-field ccuSd not have been to the north of the basAitc 
lUvt" 
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The political hifitory of tlie district isi uniroportant; ond its annals GliapteT IT. 

of little more than the stor>' of its gradual colonisation by the 
tribes which at present inhabit it, and the varying fortunes of each. qnities. 

The bitjad outUneB of that eoloni^tion will be sketch*^ in the Xrl1>Eit diloftiMtion, 
follpwinp pages; while further details rwarding the hiatoty of 
the mdiviuual tribes will be found in Section Cof Chapter III 
in which they are descTibeti The most important of these tribea 

the Ghakars, Awins, Janjuas and Jata They lire distributed at 
present in distinct tracts; and it is pcuSsibk to mark ofi on the map of 
the district the portion which each occupies, The A wans hold the whole 
of the western end j the Jaujdas hold the main Salt Eaiige ; and tlie 
Jflts the Dhaniii country or the tract in the centre of the dri^cit 
to the north of the Salt Range; while the Ghakars occupy, with a 
small exception, the whole ea?tcra comer of the district, mchidiug 
the eastern spurs of the Salt Eange, 

Froiii the departure of Alexander nothing is known with any SejihiaaiininigTa* 
certainly until the lurival of the !^luhamniadan«! nearly thirteen hun- tiunfi. 
dred years afterwards. The Knthsui, the kings of Fataliputra, and 
the Bnctmn Greeks, sscem to have exercised in auccession a general 
aiipremacj over th6 tiibea of the dirtrict But about 126 ac, au 
event happened which led to more permanent reisiilta The Dahu% 
the Sacks', and the Massagetse, three tribes belonging to the Scythian 
horde known m Su or Abars, being hard by their Tiemhhotirs, 

abaudoneil their homes ui Sogdiana and began to move tow^arda India. 

The Sacie and llassageta? for the mo^t part halted bv the w ay 
only the Dahos penetrated in large nurnberi* beyond the Indus, Of 
these Dahm the two main sub^vbious w^re the Medi and the latit 
whom General Cumiinghani ident Uies with the Meds or Mends, and 
the iJats of the present day. Their migration seems to haye taken The Jatsr. 
place principally by Kandaluir and the Bolan into 4Sindo; but some 
tribes followed the upper routes, and from Sin k the main body s|rread 
rapidJy iu every direction. By about 40 B.c. the news of the move¬ 
ment had reached Rome, tmd Viigil could describe the Hydaspes as a 
river of the Meds.* 

About fifty yearn later the Yuchi—a kindred Scythian horde— fhe fiiaiiwi. 
also moved southwanl They soon sislit into two parties. The Great 
Yuchi ^ttled in and around K^nul; the Little Yuchi establishcxl 
themselves in Peshiw^ar, and spread thence into the Ikihs. The great 
name among them h King Kanishka, who flotuished about 56 B.C. 

He embiTicad BuddhisiUj and proved a most efFective missionary. 

After his death his king^lom seems to have held tocher until the 
third centuiy A-J>. Thereafter it decayed, and nothing ftirther is 
known of the state of the district until the arrival of A!jihmud of 
Ghazni. These Little Yuchi are idontilled by General Cuaniughain 
with the modem Gujara His arguments are yciy recondite, and not 
very conclusive even to himBelf 


* Mclui Hytlnapcs (Gfor. 1V. 210). Ii is nuncccssiiLiy tp ndd tliat tbe 
i$ Uic ti itf' Out tiuit Lt a dver ef Uedta. 
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Mihmiicl of Gha^tti commenced sTeiy tlioroiigK Islamizatioa of the 
dktrict What ho loft undoae comploted by Shahib-ud-din Ghori 
(drca^ A.D. 1200). HeneeforWAtd the ^axions tribes jmid an im¬ 
perfect obedience to the Muhammadan prinow who in sucees^oa 
rose to power. They floem to have been little interfered with^ and 
carried on their mutual atrugglea without disturbance from vdthout. 
When Babar first marched to the Jhelam in 1523, tho Janjuas at 
once submitted to him. The Ghakara at first ncaistod* but were 
afterwardg won over, and rendered activo aid, WTien Humayun was 
driven out by Sher Shah, the Ohatars infused to acknowledge the 
new ruler. They reaped the reward of their fidelity when Humiyun 
was restored again. Under Akbi r the whole district was mcluded in 
the Sind-Sigar Sirkdr^ which seem to have been generally equivalent: 
to the present districts of Riwalpindi, Jhelam and Shahpur, It is 
impossible, however, to identify many of the 42 Mahals into which ft 
was divided In this district the only names which can be recognized 
with much certainty are those given below: — 
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The exact boundaries of these Mahals cannot be fixed Most of 
them were dearly extensive tracts of country; but some—like 
Kharder—must have been made up of two or thrM villages. Forty 
dams are about equiAfalent to one of our present rupe^. In estimat¬ 
ing the weight of Atbar's assessment it must be remembered that the 
Sind-Sagar SirkAr was liablo for a military contingent of nearly 
80,000 mcfL The value of money, too, seems to have l^en mtly greater 
then than now. It is difficult to givg credit to Abul FazFs prices-cur- 
rent; but as the sulgect is interesting, it may be worth while to give 
his rates for the principal items: 
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The SUibi. 


In the decay of the empire under Aurangaeb and hta sUMC^ra Chapter II. 
the local tribes waxed more and more indepeudeiit. eu mi ^ ^j^toiy ani Asti- 

in turn to Nadir Shah, Ahmad Shsb. and Zamin Shah, who long unities, 
mauitnined a governor and gairiseia in Bhotas. But while the 
powerofthesihs waa atea^ly adTancmg. In 1765 they utterly 

ikfeated the GMka« at Gnj rat Shortly 

invited acre®) the Jbnlam by the Gujar of Kala. Ihcir 

after progress need not be detailed. The whole ^tuct overoome 
piecemeal; but its subjugation was net fi^Uy effected till the 
timeufRaiyit Singh, who personally beeiM^ and (artured seve^ 
of the Janida forte in the Salt Range. The extmetiou 

of tribal independence is little to bo remtted. The Sikhs were 
not pattern rulers, but they introduced a rude and imperf^ 
order. Previous to their advent, if we may trust uaoontrti- 
dicted tradiUon, the whole district was the scene of one Mipetinri 
but petty warfare. Tribe fought with tribe, chief with chief, and 
villas with vill^ Society lived in a sort of trustify teuce broken 
from time to time by treacherous murders and thievish forays. lu 
some villages the high places are still shown, where watcheia wore 
alwavs stationed to bent the alarm drum on the approach of on enemy. 

The 'Sikhs did not, and probably could not. put a oomplete end 
to these disoidcra; but they cut short their houndari^ and 
lessened their riolenoe. They were themselves careless of ov^- 
thin*-^ that touched not their authority or their revenue, but they 
kept society together, and prevented onarchy. It would be 
touious—were it posrible—to give on account of the Kardara 
oihI Sirdars who siiicoeeded one another with g™t rapidi^ in 
various parts of the district These best remembered are Gul4b 
Singh of Jamu, who niled the Ghakars, and fatm^ the 
mioea at KhcurajChatr Singh, who vss strong in the Jhelam Pabbi 
and in the Luiidi Patti of Chakwal; Uttam Singh, well known m the 
Bareli hills and near Dunum; and the Chichi Sirdir and Dhana 
Singh, who grew groat in the west^ In _ 1849 almost Ao whole 
district joined the standard of Chatr Singh in the^ second Sikh wm. 

They fought bravely at Chilianwila and Gujrat, and afterwai^ 
experienced the punishment of rebellion at the hands of Major 
Nicholson, and the other ofEoera who made the first Summary 
Settlement. 


The following account of the events of 1857 is^ taken irom Tho Mutiny, 
the Fhnjfib Mutiny Bepert Mr. Thornton, Commissioner of the 
Jhelam dirision, had to contend with the difficulties created bv the 
proximity of the independent kingdom of Kashmir, by the number of 
reirt,less tribes whoee home is in our own^ territory, and by the 
Tnountaineiis nature of the oouutiy. The division was not so strate¬ 
gically important as the Ois-Satlaj Stat^, nor was it politically so 
valuable as the Peshawar or Lahore division; but to preserve peace 
in it and contentment among its inhabitants was operative, owing 
to the largo number of warlike tribes who find their dwelling in its 
valleys, hills and plajus. This object was happily accomplished by tho 
ontertainraont in British semco of many of their martial spirits, who 
chafed at inaction, and would probably have fretted us had not a 
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Obiter n> k'gitimiite object been given thejjj ^vtcrc^^ to ApenJ tbeir fifrongth; 
Anfi upvnmk oFl^OOOhorse were raisecl froixi one tribealopop the Tit^-auas^ 
^ti 4 s. Shj^piiT tiiatrici Mr. Ouseley^ the Deputy CommisriuneT^ 

The; ii uiiuj- describes his relief at their departme as great. 


Tlie alarm at Jhelam coiiftiilerable, aa there was no Europeau 
force to restniio the native battery of ari ilbry and the two regiiALuta 
{14t1i and 39th Native Infantry). The 39 th were ordered to mareb^ 
without their magarines, towards Sbihpur for ordem. Their destb 
nation was Dem Ismail Khan, but it was an object to avoid any 
resistance wliieli might have broken out sit Jlielam by keeping them 
ignorant of their future srtatimi. They were sent down the left baj^lg uf 
tho Jhebni, and reached Dl^fh leniail Kh&n without giving trouble. 
The native wtHlery was otdered to Lahore, and there s^mards dis- 
^iied The only rej^ment which renisiincd was the 14th Native lofan- 
tTy^ The Chief'CominiHsicsner resolvedto disarm it notvrithstaudmg the 
CommancKng Officeria asaumneesof Its loyalty* Two coiupauies were 
ordered to Raw alpindi on pretence of fonsiing a fa^euaunj party, but 
in truth to weaken the regiment TJiIh move lefti but 500 inen at 
Jhclam. Early on the moniing of the 7th July a force of Eiiiopcajia 
and guns which had been sent rapidly down from Rawalpindi moved 
towards the parade pound of the 14th. It w^as Joined on its way by 
the Sikhs of the I4tli. The sepoy a, seeing the advancing ootumn at a 
distanoCp bo^n firing on their officers^ broke, fied to their Unea, and 
there defended themselves against our force till 1 PJf_ By that time 
they were dblrHiged^ and fleefto a neighbouring village. Thk battle had, 
how^ever, coat the lives of many of our EumpcansL Colonel ElHcen com¬ 
manding the detaeliment ef Her Majefit.v'fi24th, was dangerously w'ouad- 
ed, ^d Captain Spring wxw killed, fhe heat of the July sun told 
terribly nppn the English troops. The three guns (6-pauntfers) proved 
useless against in nd walls and the foHilied guard-room of the 14th, and 
w'hen after desperate fighting the lines Were cleared of mutineers, the 
trocjpfl were too exhausted from heat, toil and wnnt of fi>od to follow up 
their ad vaufage^ At 4 p.ml CSolouei Geirardj who had assumed command 
after Colonel ElUce^s fnlk ordered au attack on the village to w hich 
the-sepoys had retreated The st-reet fighting proved disastrous to fiur 
men; t ha guns were brought up too close to the honaee, the gunners 
and hon^^ were mow ed down by the fire of the mutineers, ammunition 
on our side ran short, and a retreat was sounded. Tw'o guns were 
brought ofifthe field I th a tbiidj after a most gal laii,t defence nf it by 
Lieutenant Battye, Aasktont Comniiaaioncr, in command of 30 poliqo 
hoi^^ and two or three other mdibetual attempts to rescue it, was 
captured hy the m\itinc0r3 and used against us. Both sides bi vouacked 
on the field Early in the morning it w as found that the euemy had fled 
The forethought displayed by Ifajor Brow ne, Deputy C^ininlssioner, 
in removij^ the mapjdne of the 14th from their fines before the 
second action, probably contributed much to their ^ody flighty as it 
doprised them of any further supply of ball cartridge. The main 
bocly of the fugitives crossed into the Kashmir territory', and were 
Butw[]ueatly surrender^ by tho outhorities to our GovcmnienL 
Many .stragglers wci^ semd by the police, some w^re drowned, and 144 
were killeo in the fight Only jctbout 40 jcncn the whole nOO who 
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opptjscd tis remained at large. The iwial precontiona were taken id Ch^r n. 

tills distiriet to guard agaiimt any ill-feeling arnong^ the i^P^- * HistOTy ami Anti- 

lies wore closed, letters opened, vagrants eitatninM, doubttul er hjI' ^iiitlea 

c m ployed lliudustanis expelled. Sic., Sic, A plot whlch was laid by a H m- y u(5 py. 

ciliat4iiii tiudorling U> murdt^T the taWldarat Cliftkwil and to the 

treasure was ftmiid out discoocertoi Wlieo a |jart ot the yth 

IiTtmiliy- Ca^valiT mutmied at MianwAU the poli^ af Jhekio wcto 

:iroiiged to try and cut them off. One man was seisced and executed j 

the rest were disposed of elsewhere, A levy which was raised at 

Jhelain continued to keep the country quiet by givun^ employnient 

to the Bparti hands. A telegmph-oSiee wj^ set up, and a liiie 

of direct postal communication organised with the Deputy 

sioQors of all adje^ming district?/and with Mr. Hardm|^, 

Comnibsioner, who had charge of the eutMhvnsion of Tnid Uadan 
Khati. Ill the R-gular Settlement of Sir. Bnmdrcth the leadmg men 
received certain reward? for their loyalty. The subscfinent faistoTy if 
the district is more social than |M>licicaL The rjuiet routine of ordi¬ 
nary administnitma has never been intenruptiA 

There ha? been no Jamine in Jhelam since 1860-61. ^ In that 
vear even, though the scarcity in the lower Panjab and HUidustan 
caused wheat to rbc to eight seers p(^r rupee, the erops here did not 
fall to any serious estent The high prices caused a good deal of dis¬ 
tress among the poorer non-agticultural cla^s; hut not among the 
lOT-icultiiristSp aa their crop? had not faiteci Of fjiminc^^ to our 
rule the district has had the same share 11:5 the rest of the Kort hom 


_A three vow?' famine ending w'lth the 17H^ 

{Sianibatlti40) commonly known as the ehdlimiwi; when 
wells and springs dried up and wheat could not be had for 
three s/rsthe rupee; and the mortality anioug the people 
and cattle w^as unprecedented 

271/!,_^Threc years'bad harv^ests ending June 1813. when wheat 

sold at seven but in severity not equal to the pre¬ 
vious one. 

3?^/—A two ycars^ complete failure of crops ending Scptenibar 
1834-; wheat rose to 14 ami the distress and mortality 
were very great, The ytssir 1S33 A.D. {Sambat 1800) is 
commonly known as the ^rnrhin year; a plant of that 
name sprung up apoataneously everywhere in great nbun- 
daiice a? soon as the firat min fell, and affoided great 
relief both to cattle and to human beings. 

The people say, and perhaps truly, that the failure of ^ 
crop does not make fimuDCj and that the fmlure of a rtiM crop 
does. 

The last time the district suffered materially from locusts was 
in JLD 184«. (SSanibafc 1905), the yc-ar of tho Sikh war. when they 
caused great damr^ in the Find Dadan Khin tahail and western 
portion of the district 

Some conceptiiiTi of the development of the district since it came 
into our baiuls may be gathered from Table No. 11. which gives some 
of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as they are avad- 
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Chapter IL aWoj whik mo^ of tho other tables appende<l to thia work gi?e 

— comparative iiguM for the last few jeara. In the case of Tabic No. 

II it is probable that the figurea are tot always strictly comparable^ 
their bask not being the acunc in all cases fh>m one period to another. 
But the figures maybe accepted os she wing in general terms the 
tmtnre and extent of the advance made. 

Chaapfca rif nm aad The district of Jhelam was constitnted on 23rd March 1349- 

boundiirieff. Find Didan Khan being selected as tbe head-quarters, no fixed bonn“ 
daries having then been determined for tbe district The iahsib then 
in existence were Find Dadan Khan, Cbakwal, Talagang and Jabbi, 
but during the year 1S49 Sohtds.then a tahsil, transfemd to this 
district from Rawalpindi and also Jbeiam which was a village at the 
time. In ISoO the tahsfl at Jabbi was abolished with the transfer of the 
ildta$ of Makhnd and Pindi-Gheb to tbe Rawalpindi district^ the 
remaining ildJca^ bcinjf added to Taking tahsil, and nlhelam itvas then 
constituted a tnhsil in place of JaobL The head^piarters of the 
district were also transferred from Find D4dan Khan to Jhelam in 
reducing Find DAdiin Khan to a sub-division and a tahsil. 
Jidfitfl Pabbi wag transferred from Rawalpindi district to Jhelam 
in 1851j and three villages, NflC Thathi and Nathate, were added to 
the Jhelam tnhsil and excluded from Find Dadan Khan tabsil In 1357 
65 villages of Knd Dadan Khda and Talagang were excluded from 
Jhelam and added to the Shahpur district, of which 29 vilL^es were 
again added to JheJam district in 1363. The Jhelam district is now 
bounded ae followsOn the north-cast by the Jammu territory of the 
Maharaja of Kaahmfr ; north-west by the Rawalpindi district; ^uth^ 
east by the Gujrat district; $oath-wc^t the outskMs of Banuu district. 

List Dwtiifit The following is a list of the Deputy Commiisiaonera who have 
OfEccn. held chMge of the district since annexation :■— 
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THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A—STATISTICAL. 

Table No, V pives sc^panttc RtatUtics for each taiisll and for the 
whole dfetrictp ot the distribuiiuu of Twpulatlon over towns and 
villaguSp over area and among houses and faniilka, while tlm number 
of houses in each town is shown in Table No^ XLIIL The statistics 
for the district cis a whole give the following figures. Further 
information will bo found in Chapter II of tho Census Report 
of IbHl 
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The Settlement Census of 1875-76 ave 132,661 houses for the 
whole dislrictp or 4’25 persona to eaen house, and 125 houses to a 
villtige; but an enumeration of Indian ” houses'' is capable of indefi¬ 
nite variatioiip according as cucldsures, buildingSp or hearths are taken 
as the unit; the Settlcmcut figures apparently refer to the last, which 
in the Census of 1S81 were reckonea as “ famiiiea" So too it must bo 
remembered that the " village'^ of tho Census Tablc?a h the adtnluistm- 
tivc mnuzali, which often includes an enormous area and numerous 
small hamlets. Thus tho village,s of Lehri and Pacihri include 40 
hamlets cach> and 15 to 30 is not nueommon ■ while the" village’^ of 
Lawa has an area of 1S5 square miles, and that of Thoha Mebi4n:i 
Khan of 86 stjuore miles. These villages are described in the next 
section of chapter (page 54> 
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CHAP, fit—THE PEOPLE. 


Table Na VI shovrs tbe principal districts and states with 
which the district has cichanged populatioiij, the number of niijpiants 

in each direction, and the distribution of 
ienmi^nts by tabsiR Further details 
will be found io Table XI* and in Supple- 
incntary Tables C to H of the Ccusua 
Keport for 18 S 1 , while the whole snlyc'ct 
is discussed at length in Part II of 
Chapter III of the snnie report The total 
gain and loss to the district by migration 
is shown in the uiatgin. The total number of residents bom out of 
the dl^rict is 47 * 518 * of whom 3 D ,057 are males and 17 * 4 G 1 females. 
The number of people born in the district and living in other 
parts of the PanjAb is 30 , 481 * of whom 18,370 are males and 12,11 1 
females. The Hgures below show the general distribution of the 
population by birth-place 
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The follow mg remarks on the migratloa to and from Jhclam 
are taken from the Census Report:— 

hftvo already ulloded to the CJctmonlmpiry d&inaEMl for Inbonr which 
work on X\vs PimjAU Nortlicni State Bailiftiiy aud tho transport juimB^iiicnbi 
iu (ronnectlon with tho Kabul CuiEkpaJ^ had creatad at Uxq diuv of tho 
CenECB. Tha fact is tlkUt* apart frtiiu Uici actnHl w'ork m pmgrBaft at tltu 
time of tb& tlic iconfftructjcii of tlie Railway and tho tejTijmmry hxing 

of its tiTJuiutis* workshopi^ aiid hsad'qiuirien at Jhelam find attnicted an 
onomciis forcigti pikpuktioot die nuTuber of bouIs in the town of Jhelam 
itiioIX hifiiii; rkEin frofii 5,148 in 1853 to llJlBiu iSTSiaud to 15,534 in ISBL 
Tho kTRo prop<»rtioii of mulee among iha inunigraDts sbows how generally 
temporary the Immignitioa ii, and bow ncrcr reciprocal The 5gurea for 
emigration are curioue. 1 have aboady pokted out thit the tmtus-Jhclani 
tiAct ia tmidiy a part of Indk | and iUi pifOpk are io dktJiict in Wbita and 
riLCC from thy j^ople of the plains that (boy decline to geltlo amoEig the 
ktter, ftaetLCftfly tho only emigration aeroes the Jhclam ia into the neigi^bour- 
ing dktriat of Gujiat, the people of which aro sQiiicwhat akin to thosa of 
Jbehim. It k in gru^t pan reciprcKaL Moreover, Jhelam includes the cii' 

Itongc valley of the rigfht bank of the Jhclam, to whkb*of eourso, tho 
remarlu inadoconceminjt the truna-Salt Range tract do not apply, Tho imini' 
giation from KaBlunir k largely duo to tho Into fanunc, diougli tbejro are a 
g^>i>d many KoBhctiiru penmmenUy resident in the district/' 

The boundaries of the district changed somew^bat between 
1885 and 1888 , owing to transfer of territory; but on the w hole 
the gnio and lose were about equal Since 186 S and 1881 ^ the 
diairict reiuuiu^ uuebangeri 
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The figures m the statcmDut below show the population of the 
districl; os it stoni at the three GDumerations of 1835. 1868. and 
1881 
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It Will be seen that the annual luerease of population per 

10,000 smoe lSOS has been i;}l for 
males, 120 for females, and 126 
for petuoms at which rate the male 
population would be doubled in 533 
3 ''ears^ the femalo in 681 jcais, 
and the total population in 56-5 
ycara Supposing the same rate of 
increase to hold good for the next 
ten years, the population for eaeh 
year would bo in oundredii as shown 
111 the maigiiL 
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But it is improbable that the rate of increase will be sustained. 
Part of the increase is probably due to beroased accurate of enumera¬ 
tion at each suceessivo enumeration, whilo a much larger part is duo 
to gain by migration, as already shown on pages 40, 50, the activity 
on the new ndJ way works and the large traiLsport camp at Jhelam 
haling attracted an umisual number of immigrants to the district 
at the time of the last Census. 


The increase in urban population mce 1808 has been for greater 
than that in rund population, the numbers living in 1881, for eve ly 
100 living in 1868, being 127 for urban and 118 for total population. 
This is due to the oxtmonlina^ increase in the population of the 
town of Jhelam itself, which is discussed in Chapter VI. The popu¬ 
lations of indiridual towns at the respective enumerations are shewn 
under their several headings in Chajiter VL Within the district the in- 

ccesse of population since 1868, 
for the various tahsils is shown 
in the margin. A Settlement 
Census of the ve^deni popula¬ 
tion of the district, taken in 
1875-76, Mvo the following 
figures Jhebm 150,472 j 
Hnd Didan Kh6n, 151,006; 
Chnkwal, 143,169 5 Taingaiig, 
78,103. Total moles^ 277,635 ; 

females, 245,205; personSy 522,840. 
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Table No. XI shon'S tbe total number of birtba and deaths re- 
eiatercd in tbe district for the five yearn from 1^77 to 1881, and the 
births for ISSO and 1881, the only two yearn during which births 
have been recoided in rural districta The distribution of the total 
deaths and of the deaths from fever for these 
five years over the twelve mouths of the year 
is shown ill Tables N oa X LA. aud X IB. Thu 
annual birth-rates per mille, calculated on 
the population of 1868, are shown in the 
mnigin. 

The figures below show the annual deatli-rates per mille since 
1868, ctJcuJated on the population of that year:— 
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The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving; 
but the figures always fall short of the fects, and the fluctuations p^ 
boWy correspond, allowing for a regular increase duo to improved regis¬ 
tration, foiriy closely with the actualfiuctuationsin thobirths and 
deaths. The historical ratrospcct. w hich forms the first part of Chap¬ 
ter III of the Census Report of 1881, and specially tho annual chro¬ 
nicle from 184D to 1881, which will bo found at page 5G of that repor^ 
throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details as to birth 
and death-rates in indiridual towns as arc available will bo found m 
Table Na XLIV, and under the headings of the several towns m 
Chapter VL 

The fimircs forage, sex, and civil condition are given in great detail 
ill Tables fV to VTl of the Census BciJort of 1881, while the numbera 
of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table No. VH appended 
to the present work. The age statistics must be taken subject 
to limitations which will be found folly diaeuwed m Chapter 
VII of the Census Report. Their vafoo rapidly dimiiuahes oa the 
numbers dealt with become smaller ; and it is unnecessary here to 
ifive actual or any for tahsila. The following ngurea 

show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the population aceorU- 
ing to the Census figures:— 
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Tlie uuBrtbcjr of iiialo$ among 
eveiy 10,000of both sexes ia showii 
in the mu;^n. The increnae 
at the enumemtioa of 1&8I ia 
duo to the extracirdinaiy number 
of oooliea and tr^aport estab- 
l^hinent collected in the district 
at the time. In the Census of 
1881, the UMinber of females per 1,000 males in the earlier years of 

life was found to be as showti in 
the margiiL The figures for^civil 
condition are given in Table No. 
X, which shows tbo actual num¬ 
ber of single, married, and widow- 
e<l for eai^ sc3c in each rcligionp 
and idfio tbo distribution by civil 
condition of the total number of each sex in each age-perioA 

Table No, Xlf shows the number of insane^ blind, dcaf-muteSp 

and lepers in the district in each 
religiom The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of these infir¬ 
mities are shown in the margin. 
Tabled XIV to XVII of the Census 
Report for 1881 rive further details of 
the age and religiflii c»f the infinm 
The general healtli of the district has alreily been discussed 
at page 15. 
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The figuroa given below show the composition of tbo Christian Eumpean and Ennw 
population, and the res^tlve numbers who returned their birthplaoe ijoptilatioa, 
anti their language as They arc taken from Tables JjIA, 

IX, and XI of the Census ^port for 1881:^— 
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But the figures for the races of Christians^ which are disou^sed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, arc veiy untrust¬ 
worthy ; and it m certain that many who were really Eurasian^ 
returned themselves as Europeans The figures for European 
birth-place ore also incomplete, m many Europeans made entries, 
probably names of villages and the lifce» w high, though they were almost 
ecrtainly English, could not be identified, and were thorefoie da^isod 
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fia "doubtful and unspecified,*’ The distrlbiitiou of Europcaji and 
Etiiudiau Ctimtians by tahsfb isabowii m Table Na VU, 


SECTION B.^S0C1AL AND BtELIGIOUS UFB. 

Tho vLila^^of the district are somewhat peculiar. Towards the 
east and centre of the district they are not uisually very largo; but mc^t 
of them are divided into numerous separate hamlets ealled dkoks 
or i^huhras. Thege hamlets sometimes consist of a single house, 
often of five or six houses togetherj and aometimes they Eire 
really complete villagesi The causes of thU urmugeuieDt are pro¬ 
bably two-fold In the fiRt plaoe tho surGiOO of the ^trict is ex- 
ccs^vciy variable in quality. The best areas for forming are often 
fmiall in extent, and at a great distance from one another. Natu¬ 
rally each mau settled dovm beside his own particnlar plot. This 
tendency was intensified by the old political circumfitanees of tho 
district. The fighting tribes did not as a rule cultivate themselves. 
They settled small bodied of tetnmts upon all the best parts of tlieir 
properties* and Uvod u]>o» the rentals received These teuanis 
were a miscellaneous body with few common interests. Their land¬ 
lords protected them from external riobncC;r and diey were there¬ 
fore as safe in smaU hamlets as in large villages. Thus it became 
usual for the main body of tho landlord class to Jive in ono Imgo 
ccDtral surrounded by» .^ring of t/Achb inhabited by rent¬ 

paying tenanta The number of tihom in a village is sometimes very 
preaL Lehri and Padhri have each about forty, and fifteen to twenty 
IS nt)t uncommon. In process of time many dlwks have waxed 
mightily, and many of the old tenants hav^c become owners. In such 
cases the want of communal feeling becomes at once apparent. Each 
dliok livishca to set up for itself, and to become mdependent of 
its ueighboura At the old Begular Settlement independenoc was at 
first rather freely granted it resulted in a numl^t of iKitty and 
feeble villages, mostly in the Jholam tabsiL Aft^^^artls Mr* 
Erandreth refused to allow separation except in siiecial cases. la 
the majority of instances this is no doubt the wiser policy. 

As we go westward this systcru of tUtoks and vwhnis gradually 
dies away, Anoug the Awim of Talagang it is uncommon. Although 
the villages arc lai^, the (ibddi or va^i is singlo* tVhere dAoia arc 
met with, they are fewer and less important than elsewhere. The si^o 
of the villages hero is sometimes enonnoua, Lawa has an area of 135 
S()uarc mil^ and Thoha Mehram Khan of 86. Kmidwil in the T^al 
of tahsH Find Didon Khan Is inferior to these with only 27* Lawa 
and Thoha botweeu them occupy nearly the whole brctidth of tho 
Talagang tuhsiL A homogeneous fiur^g population, with a laigc 
share of Jemocratical equality, not ovcTridden by jagirdarsi, but tom 
asunder by frequeut vill^e wars, has probably given occasion for this 
state of matters. 

The village houses are almost tmiverbally built of mud or 
sun-dried brit&, one storey high, and fiat-roofed Where stones are 
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ubimdant, they arc oflca built tip into the mud tirallsj in the mu^hj 
just ag they ore, Keceatly a few of the leadiu]^ cAaitdrh? have built 
haivdis f}( squared and dressed stone, and most of th.c new 
n]0S4:pic3 in the wealthier nllagcia are now so built Most houses 
have a yard io front, which ia conimouly walled in, but sometiuica 
only set rouud with a looe thorn hedge. This coetaing the feeding 
troughs for cattle. Inside, the houses are kept scrupuloiisly tleam 
The wtdLs ore leeped and polished, or soinotimes white-washed 
Generally the pots and pans arc arnuiged uyon shel ves or recesses. 
Most houses contain a store-bin for gram, which iflofdifiereiit slispea 
and has different names in diffencut parts of tho district The 
furniture con^dsts of the ordinary cooking uten^jls, n few chdrpdvf 
stools made of tdna, spinning wheels for cotton, and a hniid-iuill for 
grinding. There will also probably be one or two piifdras or baskets 
to hold clothes in. Some of the more advanced ckaudria have 
recently taken to the use of EuglLsh glass and earthenware of a 
stremg coarge kijul With these and other ornaments they sometiincs 
preparo a goj^ous but tawdry though the rest of their 

dwelling may bo mean eaouglL The prettiest things about the upfM^r 
class of housea are the carved doora^ays, and the iubid imd ]>aiiited 
ceilings of wood Both aro the work of common UrHtdn^f but they 
ore often really artistic and bcautifuL 

Tho main staple of the food of the people is wheat This 
is aupplemented by bujni ; and these two gmiiLS are alone supposed 
to be proper sustennnea for men. Mai^e, rice, vioth^. aEid barley 
arc all pleasant now and then for a change, hut ore only fit to 
nourish women, children and horses. Meals are tokiui twice a day, 
about 10 AM. and at sunset The morning meal ccmflBts of wheaten 
or other cJinjtdfis with som^ salt, some iusai or butter-iuilk* 
and pt?rhaps a little gfd and pepper add a flavor. The evening 
meal h much the same, with tho addition of fiomc kind of ddl 
or any vegetables that can bo procured The richer classes vary 
tJiis dietary by tho occasional addition of some kahm or of a 
pillav^ of rice and flesh. Moat ia oaten by those wdio can aflbrd 
it, and milk is largely consuiBed at all times. Meals are cooked 
at home in the cold weather^ and at the riling tanddr by 
the Macfii m tho hoL Tho Mdckt receives a hanoful of flour per 
day per family, and his fuel is generally thorns, refuse, or bym 
stalks. The men of the household cat first-, and after them the women. 
In addition to the regular meak it is not tinconinion to fake 
a little parehcfl gram or other light sustenance about two o'clocL 
Thirt is called shortly the lodka^vatL Anything tJiat romaiiis over 

from the evening meal is eaten early 
next morning with f^hi and butter¬ 
milk* nik is called shortly the 
chhd-rvela. If there b work in the 
fiokls it is carried them about 8 am., 
otherwise it U eaten at ho-ine imme¬ 
diately on getting up. The estiinate 
of the consumption of ti>od by the 
people, given in the uiargin, was fur- 
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nished by tho district autboiitioa for the Famine Report of 1S7J>^ the 
figures ghowing tho annual oonsumption in seers by a ^lily consist- - 
ing of two jjarentSp two children, and an old person. 

The clothing of the men varies slightly in ditfeient parts of 
the district Evciywheie a jmg or is worn^ which generally 

grows bigger with the social importance of the wearer, A sheet 
of cotton 6tu£Fp which is always of country makOj is wrapped ruund 
the lying and reaches down nearly to the ankle. This is called the 
WiTTiad, but in many cases—especially azuoug those who have 
much official business—the tdkmad ^ves place to 
and in the Pabbi and Dhani itdhis tne common w^ear is the 
wide and loose kind of paijdmas called mdaiL The upper 
snrCice of the bodj' is dotbed in a coat or kurtiU This is worn 
tight and short in the Jlielam tahsil, ^id also in east Find Dadan 
Khan ; but elsewhere it is loose, wide-sleeved^ and reaches nearly 
to the kueCu Ey many of the younger men—especially in the 
Thai and in |iarts of Talagang—tne hwiia is not worn at 
all, blit everyone alike wTafKs himself in a cotton sheet or chudnr 
arnwiged shawi-wise. This is the drea^ fur the hot weather* In 
the exjid season the am/a is put on over the hiirta. It is 

a sort of loose coat, wadded with cotton, and reaching nearly 
to the knee* In aildition to this, in the cast and south of the 
district, the chiidit is replaced by the or doubled sheet 

nf stout cotton stuiil Elsewhere a woollen blanket called 
lot 13 used instead of tho dohar^ Thu lot is generally of coarse 
stuff. Rich people eschew it m favour of tho diiMS, ivhich is 
really a light msd£. The shoes arc of the common typo; but 
among the liilla they am often replaced by sandals called 
or c/« yj/ £ 

The taste for Eumpean cloth has spread largely* The women 
think it shows off their beauty to advantago, and the village <laudics 
hiivc tho same opinion al>uui thumsulvea Evciyono who ca^i 
afford it has an English turbaiL The richer men have kartus 
also of Eiigliflh cloth, hut idiaiuuh^ mtan and am nlnioat 

always of country biuffl 

Near the river the ivomen wear a 5?kirt called mmjli, but 
clsew^here the wide, loose trousers called am in common use* 

In Chakwal especially these are inndo full of overlapping pleats^ 
HO that Irorn 30 to 40 yards of stuff am often used fora single lioir. 
Suian are made of country stuff Kurkts are worn universally. 
They hajig loose over the baud of the imkm. Over all, the chadar 
13 arranged shawl-wise, and is also brought over the head like a 
hood. The same dress is worn throughout the year, but the 
material is changed with tho scasoru 

Tho only difference among the Hindus is that the meu use 
the dkotl, and the women nearly all dress their hair with a bugB 
hom-liko top-knot called kila or c/iofi. 

A silver seaUriiig is the only oniument much tiscd by men. 
Among bfiys oruamciits are, liowcvcr, aometinies woni till the ago 
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of puljcpty —hding discarded gradually with the advancing ycara. 
Anklets or wristlets {hingaif^d)^ neekbicea 

t fmndi)j and camnga (vmrH or dwr) are all sometimes to be seetL 
The last of these ore sometimes retained through life, but the 
whole practice of loadm^ boys with jewellciy is in decay. It has 
led to several murders which fiave firightened parents. 

The oruaments worn by women are limited only by the want 
of money to bny more. It would be tedious to give a complete 
list of these often barbarous triakets. Among the most comiiiun 
are ckumlha or earrings; Mr or chain nechlaccs; bhau-aiia or 
annkta; tldldn or frontlets; or braceletsj kamli or 

necklaces; other eamngs called butdk and which 

are all nose-rings^ all vciy ugly, and all laid aside during widowhood; 
urd or huge finger rings, sot with looking glasses, with many 
othera 

The real occupations in life of a woman begin with her 
marria^. When sne finally goes to her husband's house, she is 
geucroFly fed with fiit things and excused ftum labour for th^? first 
year, But afterw^artls begins a round of drudgery, which only ends 
when there is no strength left to endure it. The first thing d<3ne 
on rising in the morning ia to ^riud the cum for the day's foofi of 
the fiiiiiiliy. Then the milk is churned for butter. That done, 
water has to be fetched—^always tw o ffhams and sometimes five^ 
Sometimes the w^ell or water source is close by, mid sometimes far 
nway. Bock from the well, the momiiig meal has to be cookctl 
and carried to the husband wherever he may be m the fields. Back 
lirom tho ficlck, she may eat her own breakfast by herself, and 
uftcrivtiTtls spin the cotton, darn the clothes and act as laundress. 
Then follow's another round of grinding, and the prnpumtioii of ddi 
or vegetables for the evening meal. H eit, water has to be fetched 
a second time, and diimer cooked and served to the husband. Her 
own dinner, aiida tum at the spinning wheeb finishes tho day. 
In adtlitiou to all tliis w^omen ore burdened with the ordinary 
domestic cares of the family, and with several duties belonging to 
the farm. Most of the cotton-picking {ckundi) is done by tncin. 
They watch the ripening crops, and they glean the fields at hanxst 
In the lower classes they carry nianure to the fields, weed tile 
crops, and make theinaelves generally ueefuL Moat of thom also 
repair the hotise-walis when iiytired after rain. Of coui^ thb 
description does not apply to women who live in But of 

such there ore not many in the district except in the houses of 
certain cMuitri^ and Haiadia. 

Men on rising milk the kine, mid then go off to the fields w ith 
their inipleiDents and bu Hocks. Here, with tho interval of the mondng 
meal, they usually continue at some iiortof agricultural w^ork till 
four in the evening. As the day draws to a close they cut gross for 
tlie cattle. On their return home they litter down and feed the 
bullocks, eat their own diunor* and go to bod Decoluber and 
January arc idle months. Leisure lasts then nearly all day. Childrou 
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ns they grow up are isxpeoted to help their parents in herding cattb, 
picking cottoD and other Ught 

The clay h divided into wdds or watchea. The munca for these 
watehes ditlbr slightly in different places. Those m most conimpn 
use arc given below^ vdth the approximate corrcapondiDg time in 
English: — 
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Hindu marriages need not be noticed here. Among aiuham- 
madans the only recognised reatrictione upon marriage are those of the 
sacred law, Mairiagcs between first cousins arc fre*|nent^ and though^ 
in practioep marriage as a rule takes place wdthiu the tribe, yet tim 
is pjcncly a matter of convenience. Instances of marriages out of the 
tribe are by no means rare, Chamlris and other wealthy men who 
are able to choose over a wiikr field frccjucntly take a wife— 
esi>ecially a second i.vifc—from tlie daughter of a stninge jieople. 
The only social ordinance on the subject of marriage which is 
every w'here rccopiised^ is that no man must give his daughter in 
marriage to a tribe which rnnks below his ow^n in social estimation. 
Ghakars^ Janjiias, and Baiatb are gcnctally admitted to bo better 
bom than the other races ia the distrieL Bui outside of these three 
tribes social rank is ve^ much a matter of individual DpkuoiL 
Saiarhi, as a rulo^ give their daughter only to Salads, Most Ghukars 
and Janjiias are ready to marry their tlanghtors into Soiod families, 
but some of the prouder cfiaiuti-is would refuse to cJo so, Bctw'oen 
themselves Ghakara and Janjuas intermarry on terms of equality, but 
the instances aro rare, and it is doubtful wbethor the custom would 
be universally rEJCogniseiL All that can be stated generally and 
absolutely, is that in every marriage tho himband s familj must be 
at least equal in social tsstiraatiou to that of the wife, although not 
at all necessarily equal iii wealtL 

In most cases mame^ is preceded by betrothal While 

a boy is still only a few yeara old his father luoka abfjiit for a s^iitablc 
iUmscl of like age. When ho has found what he wantfl, ho addrt'sses 
the girfs father through tho agency of the inairdffl^ burbor* or 
of a kinsman. If the parties agree they come together on a set day 
in presence of the the tho barbers aud other 

wdtiu^B, Various ceremonies take place, of which the moat impor¬ 
tant is the distribution of sugar to sweeten the inoiitha” of the 
spectator The mtilia invokes a kliulrdtLa or blcsaing^ and the biy s 
father presents to the girl's father an offering of clothes mid money- Tart 
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of the moncj is given in fees to tbo und the mairdmj^ and 

barbell One called the ms&dni or tokeiii is always placed 

in the hand of tiie girf. The expense of a betrothal varies fbom 
Rh. 10 to R?. goo on the boy's side, and from Es, 7 to Rs. 25 on 
the girrs. Fonnal marriage follows at pnbertv- On the application 
of the boy's lather a meeting takes place, at woich the date for the 
marriage is fixed Some days before the date so fixed the ceremony 
called ■nidid.'ft takes place at the houses both of the boy aiid of the girt 
The girl is dressed in red cloth, her bauds aire stained with 

heniui, and the braids in which aho hm hitherto bound up her hair 
are loosened. She is made to distribute sugar and grain to the 
guests, who are always confined to her own people. After this, until 
the marriage takes place, the girl is carefully watched and guarded 
for fear the may do her a mischief Similar ceremonies gn 

on at the same time iu the boy's house, and are followodi by a pro- 
cx^ssnon in which he is promcimdcd round the village till 
midnight, attended by with pipes and dm ms and 

women with loud singing. During this promenade the boy 
wears tom or dirty clothes and carries n sword or knife in 
his hand to protect himself, as it is said, against the djinna. From 
. the time of the±^ ceremonies until the bardi the w^omen in both 
houses keep up a nightly chanting and druniming; Three claj's be* 
fore the Ixirdt starts the more iiitimnto friends of the bridegruom 
arrive; the other invited guests drep in later. When all ore assem¬ 
bled the boy's father gives a big feast—gcncmlly of rice and meat— 
w hich costs from Rs, oO tu Rs. oOO. Then water is brought from 
the well with pomp and singing. The bridegTootn is washed and 
clati in new garments The old ones go to the barber. TLiis bath¬ 
ing is culled The bridegroom then tjxkes his plaoo at tbo 

receipt of custom, and the guests present thoir offerings- 

When this is finished the boy is crowned with a chaplet AmJ, and 

the harelip starts off for the bnde^s house with the groom mounted on 
horseback, and protected, by a raudy paper umbrella called cWtrt 
or sItj and always carried by a ^ the procession starts tho 

women sing a kkair duo. Arrived at the villago of the bride the 
bardf. k met in the gateway by tbo sweeper, who demands liis fee 
to allow the procession to proceed This is called dhoixt, and is 
usually about eight annas. As the bardi advances along the vills^ 
lanes "it is abused by all the tillage women and beaten with bdjm 
Stalks nnii tbo Uke. This mock warfiire h {^led dfuira^itar. Arrived 
at or near the bride’s bouse eveiyone sits down, and the barber of 
the girl's i>art puts sugar and milk into the brideipioora’s mouth, 
fin which he recei ves a fee of from Rc. 1 to Rs. 3 f LvjX Then the 
bride H liitber gives a feast, which costa from Bs. ^ to R. SOO. 
Tliis U followed by the beiu a ceremony prformed by tbo 

barbers wife. It prectically consists of making imng^ in flour of 
the boy's relatives^ and then extorting a fee by threatening to abuse 
them. Next succeeds a promenado of tlie bridegroom round the 
village attended by pipes and druoLS, and women andTUniV^/s 
singing in antiphonal measures. This goes on till the sargi^ or 
four o'clock in the inomiDg* Theu the Aaruf who have been sleeping 
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rhqnfjirTTt E are wakcKl up, and fivo or six of the liest oftbem, with tlie bride- 
and h£ Cither, enter tbo bride's hou® 

Bwlal 5resents-cbtha and jewelkr^^ This la called the tmrWin This 

giousLlfe. ooiunlcted the father of the bride directs the to road the 

Upon this two wdtnessca are firet sent to the girl to enq.i^ 

to whom she will gire authority to con^nt to her mam^ on her 

behalf This is a mere pretence, as the gn-l holds her tongue, and 

her relationa answer for her that she gives the or piiwer^i^ 

attorney to ao-and-aa The man in qu^tion 

attomejship, and proceeds to settle the dower with 

This is first put at an cxlravjigaot rate and ™ 

to a reasonable one. The naiial rate vaws ftore -^0 to il^ 100 

with one muJiiir. It is never iiuid, and the whole thin^ w 

a fomn Then the Iv&i thrice oaks the con^iit of the bndegit^m 

and of the hrido’a agent, and then reads the preiier WititCa, and 
the ccrernonj is complete. Money is not paid for a hnde among 
the better cWs. Among the lower 

After the marriage Is over the bride is taken to her husband a hoi ^ 
with ceremonies wMch need not be 
three or four doya, and then r.itum 9 tohcr father a hoiisc 
a month. After that she finally takes up her abode with her 

husbantL 

FsmUy law. The customs regulating the devolution of property and aimiltw 

meters .•»« iDVC»ti|a.<l md at «» Rjaat 

The prevailing cuatom on leading imints are noted belou. Itogani- 
ing tliosa records, Mr. Thomson uiites thus 

M thinlc thc« tribd rtBtcmi'flU priii>«lty 

in lUfllam are I'tslite to Ice*! vorinioa*, wliicU ttie not rc^rfltfU- 
SMi^nicntl tlwreforf wiJl to Uiiefiil if ih« are used 10 

eitnuirr ioto doiitofiil s^^itcaj but if dity are allowed to sup m ih'^^ 

pDrt.i^ious. To Kiva e«o example s Tl.o mi.krK 

Ihc riilg of inhifitauce apply to iLe titiakar into. 1 is 'fu" * 

allyflful acme families of Ulmluira »re almiwt certainly ehumlumMl. 

toberitatiec among Tho following remarks apply only to the 

«»'«• tion. If a lather loavea sons, tLy oil take equal ship's his in hi n 

taaca; but oroiaionally by private w^gement the share oj the 
son is somewhat Imger thau the shared of the other I 

Ghakar families, too, the rain appe^to be 

Among the Janjiiaa and tho Ghakare thci^ to a further m^hentm^^ 

of the^geiicml rule dependent on the caste of tho wrtb. Tho children 

of the Ew awte mother do not share cipi^ly with tho 

high caste. Mr. Brandreth states that they get noting at a') 

tht Ghakan. and only a ouc^fiinrth 

Mr. Thomson is iuclmod to think that in 

held ontitlod to ,aud that the of thto 

would ilejMiud upon the ciTcurngtoaecs of thi5 family. ^ i y 

howover, have ^? ****^ 

As to what cousitutes a low caste, Ghakart and 


. to tKi> «* the caw l\o^ Ktot*. ptonliff, f-rn^ Fsi* 
dufunilBnlj, BllUhikomor Knlrtinlftlufl JtolBin. CinlSuit Ho. \2( ui leefli 

Couit £>t JiMlkml Afb^Utsvut CoraimiaMloiiirr, JtmUm. 
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would eotiaidu? evoiylM^dy low except tlico^swlvea, the Saiods, and Chapter HI, B. 
a few high families amoug the Khothiirs. SiuaAi never their 30-1-1 
daughters to stmugers. ^me Salowi and ^lakhiala Janjiiaa IiavD gLoasLlfft, 
mtemiarriecf with women of the family of the Khokhar Hajj^ of inhcriuncis among 
Pind Dadau Khan on a footing of equality. But as a rule a mamage mm, 
with ail ordinary Khokhar girl would probably be a mufatliance. 

Similarly the young Ghakar larnbardar of Satigohi has married a 
girl who h a Chaim Janjila, and here too the parties arc corusidertd 
perfectly equal. It may be doubted whether the Ghakars and 
daujuas would over admit even the old Chaudri families of the Mair^ 

Kasar, and A wan tribes to be on an equality with theirmelvcSp but 
tiio question is not likely to arise. 

Sometimes a father, during his lifetimei Tirill keep cup ^rtion SpcdiJ cuc^ 
of his proixirty for himself and parcel out the rest between his song. 

In that ca^te smecesaion to the portion which remaiiLH is genemUy 
comihfoniHl to depend upon the mnkbg of a eontribnlioii to the 
father's fuiieml eaipenses when ho dicHL itll the sous have a rij^ht 
to contribute if they chCKise; but often the one son w'ho remains 
with the father—as one &00 generally does—attempts ttJ pc^rfono tho 
hineral by himself^ and so debar his brethren from the uiheritonce. 

But lT this is comp^ned of, and the others wish to sharo in the ex- 
pi-nse and the property, they liave a right to do so. 

Where there are sons tho widow does not generally inherit If, eIkMh oE ttio 
ho we vor, the husband has parcelled out all his pteperty to hLs sons wiJsw* 
during his lifetimo, except one share, then the widow' is often allowed 
to succeed to that share for Ufa In other cases the widow is entitlL*d 
to maintenance fifom the s«ms bom of berselft or in default of 
such, from her hnsbarKrs other sons. Frequently, in order to save 
disputed, the sons set aiiart a small area as the widow's land, 

and do not apportion ttiis among tliensselvcs till her death. If 
tbeiG is no sons, the widow succeeds to her husband's pre^perty 
for life. She may not aUeaate absolutely except for one or two 
speei^d causea Tcmpomrv alienationg, to terminate upon her death 
or Tnarriage^ have fcquentfy been recognised by the Courts without pie- 
judieo to the heirs in rever^au; but it is doubtful whether this is 
ip accot^lanoe with local opLoian, unless the aUenotions are tuade for 
Gomc goixl reason. How flir the consent of tho rcvcfraionors is requi¬ 
site to either kind of alienation is doubtfuL All a widow's rights 
and title ccaso on her death or remarrioge. 

Daughters never inherit land uulesa their lather dies with 00 EfcghtoofOaT^flhteii, 
direct or collateml male hciK within any reasonable deme of kinship. 

Mn Thomson has knowm collatemls in the sevenfli and eightb 
degree of tho Civil Law^ reckoningp exclude a daughter, Bnt it is 
doubtful how much furi:her excliision would be emried Daughters 
have a claim on their fother's heirs to bo suitably niarncd, and fur 
maintenance till maniage. In one case, where there wore consider¬ 
able doubts whether these duties would bo properly discharged by 
very’ distant and inimical colbtcnii heit^, n plough of land was soyereMl 
freiii the father's estate and given to the daughteT, on the condition 
that she would ammge these matters for herself This was done by 
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lulmiiijstmtiv-e order, andaccepted ’by the parties without any 
ci^il litigation. The drcumstances were special. 

Adoptions properly so called are nnknowiL But tho ciistotn of 
gluir-jait-di, meutioned beloiVj, amounts to a cpiasi-adoption. 

Theoretically the power of gift is said to be unlimited. But 
where there are sons the practice is very restricted. Occasiopallj a 
suiall gift of land may be made to a favourite daughter; or, in par¬ 
titioning his property among his sons during his lifetime, a fatlicr 
may give one a little more than another, but there is a strong opi¬ 
nion against anj^thing more than thht When there are no sonsj a 
father will sometimes take his daughter's husband into his house and 
pmcticailly adopt him. This is the ghm^au^di custom. If, however, 
he wishes to give his property to the son-in-lawp he must state his 
intention publicly, and put the donee in possession^ ot1ie™i$e the 
property will not pass^ A deed of gift is nsual^ bat not absolutely 
neoe-ssaiy. After the death of the fathcr-in-law his widow has no 
power of gift; and mdess the transfer has been made previously in 
the manner indicated abovCp the collatcrab arc entitled to inherit 
upon the widow's death* 

Wills are little used and always disputed Infoimal bequests of 
small mat tern are frequent and are generally acted upon* 

Slaniagc and divorce are regulated by Jluhammndon law. The 
only custom on tlie subject ia that daughters must not be given in 
marriage to tribes of inferior social estimation* As to divorce it has 
been stated that there is a growing tendency in some places t« trade in 
divorces. A woman who hoa got an order of maiuteuance against her 
husband, and who wishea to marry somebody else, harasses fclio hus¬ 
band with a dribble of legal proceeding till she induces him to sell a 
divorce to the paramour for a substantial consideration. 

A good many of the leading men have special family rehemes of 
inheritance, w'hicn arc all re fituned os to give the eldest ren a larger 
share than he othenvbc w'ould get There are instances of this at 
Daripur, Vatli* Ba|fhanwala^ Kupwal, Talagang, Taman and else¬ 
where, There special rules of inheritance ate commonly known as 
ha^q mnldri^ or Aagg tika, and for the most part consist in giving 
to the eldest son in each gencraticin a certain share of the inherit- 
once in respect of hb position as head of the (kinily, and then dividing 
the remainder under the ordinary rules. 

In religion the great moss of the people are Jltihammadana of 
the orthodox Sunni-Ifmiifa persuasion. There are a few scattered 
Shiaa, and a good many Wnhabis at Jhelam cHy. The people arc 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of their own creM, but they are by 
no means intolerant or fanatical They are fairly attentive to the 
outw'ard ritual of relimon. They say their prayers^ fast in tho ifum- 

and sacrifice at the Id-ul-kurhdn. Kcligionp however, has but 
little practical iuHuence as a regulator of conduct The social sanc¬ 
tion is in this respect iufiiLitely more powerful or spiritual 

directors are very commuu in the district, spcckJJy towards the 
Siipeistitiun is nfe. Stones taken ftom the tomb of fakim are au 
exGclk at cure for rheuuiat ism r and living/ulfrd drive a brisk trade 
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in cham:is and to serve all sorta of purposoji. There is a 

Bpring in the Phapm itdkfi ^vhqpe barren women can become fruit- 
fuJ; and another near Shah Mahinijdwall which wm mimciilously re¬ 
vealed to a pious boy who was too good to live long afterwards. 
Pilgrims %Tsit this fitjm as fur away as Kohat Mimcles have not 
ceased here as yeL They can even be performed to order, as one 
failr oftcred to perform one for ILr. Thomson's especial benefit 
Ijcgends about saizLts and arc nnincrous, but generally of the 

most commonplace and unmterestinff character One coniieetcfl with 
the shrine above Kallar Kah^p noweveTp mther striking. Long 
ago a faldr ciune from the ssouth cmmtiyp and, when he had reached the 
Thai, a black deer met hbn and followed hiin+ So they two joumeved 
on teget hcr^ and came to the hill which ia above Kallar Kuhir 
And after many days ihQ fakir die<l therOp and the bbek dcoTp refus¬ 
ing to be comrorted, lay down and died idso^ And ever afterw'ards^ 
when tho rilliago cattle went browsing over the place of their burial, 
tliey fell det and died. So the people avoided that place; fi:>r they 
said a djinn is there. But by-and-bye the saint of Makdiim Jehanea 
came that way, and to hitn they told their talc. And he going to 
tile plaecp when he had prayedp said to the people that there ig no 
rf/fntt, but tho body of a holy /oHr. Then they gathered tliemsclvcs 
together^aiidbuilt a fair ahriue to w'bich iiiauy folk atill resort; and 
the cattle grew £ht and flourished, as they have never done since* 
This legend does uot seem tube ^luhainrnadan, and the fakir is called 
Soki Hau Bhau, wdiieh looks like a remnant of Buddhbui, 

Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahgil and in tbo 

whole district who follow 
each religion, os ascertained 
in the CenaiLS of 1S8I, and 
Tabic No. XLIU gives simi¬ 
lar figtires for towns. Tubkis 
HI, niAp lllB, of there- 
port of that Census give fur^ 
ther details on the subject. 
The distribution of every 
lOpOM of the population by 
religions is shc^wq in the 
maigin. The limitations sub- 
j€?ot to which these figures 
must be taken p and especial¬ 
ly tho mle followed m the 
classilieation of HinduSp are 
fully dificufised in Part I, Chapter IV of the Census IlejK?H:. The 
distributioii of ovciy 1,000 of the Musnluinn population bv sect 
is shown ill the uiaigim The sects of the Christian population 
given in I’able HI A of tbe Census Report; but the figures arOp for 
^sons explained in Part VIJ, Chapter IV of the Tb-port, so veiy 
imperfi^ct that it is not worth while to reproduce them here. 
Table No. IX show's the religion of the major castes and tribe$ of 
the dbtricb and therefore tho distribution by cast of the great majority 
of the Ibllowci^ of each rifsligion. A brief description of the great 
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tpligiona nf the Panjab ajiJ of their prill eiiiaJ s?ect.^ will be found m 
Ghupter IV of the Cfchsus Report, The lyli^oiia ptuedee and be¬ 
lief of the iliatrict present no special pi^uliantica ; and it would be 
out of place to enter here into any <lnu;[ulsition on the general question. 

The general distribution of religions by tahafla can bo gathered 
from the figures of Table No. VII, md regarding the popiilatioti m a 
whole^f no more detailed information as to locality is available. But 
the landowning classed! as a whole, and almost all the village meniab, 
are Muhamma^ns. tbe Hindu and Sikh religion being abnost confined 
to the mercantile classes and their priests, and to Govemmeut troops 
and servants. 

There are 33 known T^ulas in the district. These arc generally 
called ftiirsp but are really scmi-rclipous gatherings. They are near' 
ly all ooanected with shrines, and the principal features of the 
are the making of offerings to the shrinep ana the distribution of 
from the shrine Most are ummjx^rrtant Five of the 

principal are noted below:— 


Tulbail 


, of ihtr Fpir 

' , or MU'ld', 

iHriiiipntHj 

BuHABSi. 

'' Mfthrm 


In th* Fubhi — ftn ail Ui»tf TlipriHHyi of Bai- 
thi0 ibriiw or fihtih Sufiid, vhkli te uttl 

In niT0 k p?irp. 

Uo UalTo. Ka«ii 

Eng'. 

□u£l ... ... 
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8,000 

Jn IhO' doT^miDcnl Tfa? p^pEti ■ha^ri^ 
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ap^finf: ia purizatkTA, anrl Mid Eo bar# b^n 
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Till* ... 
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000 
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SAMTdtr. Hie nld Attached to tlii* 
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— 

10.™ 1 
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dan ^^blh for Bdiuatni&na, The ivn pWra ufe 
abnat ivn tailH apart. The allctkiUiKa ia 
liegfa than ia bar? itaEcd. 


in Chakwil, and Jabbi in Talagang. me the moat notictiubla 


In the be^ning of 1S74 the Rev. Mr, Swift, of the 
American IJnited Prert^erian Mission that has its head-quar¬ 
tern in the Panjab at Sialkot, founded a branch mission at Jhclmn. 
Two years later he was succeeded by Rev. ilr. Scott, who is now 
in charge- Weekly service b held in a house built by the Mission, 
and the congregation conrists of 25 membora. The number of 
l^ptisnis since the fountlation of the Mission has been 39, for the 
most part from amon^ Muhammadausi Bazaar preaching and 
village and zenlm visitation are the moans of prueclytism used 
by the Mission. 
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In 1^7^, a bojs' sfihfx?! wnfl opened by the Mtsion, and was earned Cbaptwr III« B. 
m with some snicrcsg rill April 18S3, when it vas desed for lack of 
fuiick The Mk'iion also sis girls" scheob under the superintcu- 
dence of iliss Andei^-i'n^ three of winch are for Hindus, two for ctiruiiMi 
llusalmaus, and one for low caste people. The first of them was 
opened in 1877. These schools are now attended by 140 girls, of 
whom 70 are Hindis MuKilniin, and 15 of low- caste. The 
Gov eminent scheme of pimary education is followed, w ith the addition 
of singing sewingn and religious iuBtruction* 

Table No. VUl shows the nuinbci^ who speak each of the prm- LsTagnage, 

cipal languages current in the district 
separately for each tahsit and for the 
whole district Mora detailed infor- 
mation will bo found m Table IX of 
the Censnfl Ketiort for 1881, while in 
Chapter V of the same report the 
several langufi^es are hriefiy oisciissed 
The figures m the margn give the 
distribution of every lO,000 of the 
population by language, omitting small figured The universal 
language of the pe<JiJle is PanjAbi. The cJimutri^ and the more 
intelligent lambamlara speak Urdu, hut it hardily comes mtnral 
to them. The Panjfibi itself differs considerably m difierant 
liaHs of the district The differences are rather of prcaumciation 
and intonation than of w^ords or oojistructicuL Some words, how-over, 
there are which are rarely heard out of particular itdkwf. in 
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general the language may be said to grow biWler and more rustic as 
we go west 

Table Na XTII gives statiatics of 


education as aseertnined at 
the Census of 1881, for each 
rcligiop and for the total po¬ 
pulation of each tahail. The 
hgures for fetimle educatioii 
arc probably %'ery imperfect 
indeed The figures in the 
niajgin show the number 
educated among every 10,000 
of each sex according to the 
Census Ketunis- Statistics rc^rding the attendance at Govcmincnt 
and aided schools will he found in Table No. XXXA’II, 

The distribution of the 
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scholars at theac schools by reli¬ 
gion, and the occupations of their 
Fathers, as it stood ija lW81-82, i3 
shown in the inargitL 

The mission schools have just 
been describccL 

The character and disposition 
of the people is thus described by Mn Thomson:— 

'* TliP pefTipIcr ns a wiiole, arc n fine population. Tbf:j ath phyaiodly itroug^, 
mil w'cll-^l^viflopeil, witEk a liigb ?phitatid krattk mauueni^ Hiey are 
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ve^ well-bebavecl, Crimefl for the sake of plunder arc compantlrcly 
Cnln^ of violenure are^ however, unfoiUmately toe coiEimon, lliov ernenilly 
ftnae from quarrelacooneeted w [til women or laod, or aacient feiidii, Clinkwat nnd 
am tlia worst pliicrs !n thk respect, nmi there eau be no doubt tJiat the 
pople them am moreivajrwspd and passioiuite than ela,^wherc J do not think 
howevor. tliflt they areilitSeult to fo^ [ have found it the be^t plan to 
hsten patiently to everyth injj they ha.1 to aav, wliethef mlevant or not, but wheu 
once an order waHasued to insist upijo itahein^ carried out inMnediately and 
wtU^out dem^. Jpie worstqiiaJitiqa of the peopio are envy, vindictiveness, ■nsl 
want, of truth. The second of the^o viceB badu to a strong peiiinacity in prose¬ 
cuting quarrels^ whether by Liti^^lion or otherwise. Sometiioes it takes t!ie odious 
toms of rattle-ponjoning. U'init is so cr^mmon tliat it hrin^s no sliauic : when a 
man is discoverod in a mamfoflt falsehood^ he ccnsidera it onoLigh to say timt fio 
forgot bimsfilf. In lawsuits the only cmlh tipon whieli tnnch rehando con ho 
placed IS the ewth of divome. And f have tnown even tliat to fail It Mhnuld bo 
remembered, however, that niagistiates arenlirays Jiuble to ovemte th^aEuoimt of 
falBfctiood^ On tba other haml, the bet lor races nniong tb& people am brave, 
Eietf-ms^ctin^, himourAbie according to Uicir own idejoi, nitd Jojah They nra 
not afrohj to tell you a good diriil o£ what they re^illy Uiinkt wbidb makes bilking 
to them not only mom plcasaot but osucii mor# lutcrestiDg.^' 

Tabloa Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII give statistics of crime; while 
Table No. XiXV showy the consutuptioa of Uqtiora and oaieotio 
stltnulants. 

It i$ impossible to form Daiy satisfaertoty estimate of the wealth 

of the commemiol and in¬ 
dustrial classes. The figiirea 
in the rnargin show the 
w'orking of the iticome ttis 
for the only three years for 
which details are available^ 
and Table No. XXXIV 
gives statistLcs for the li- 
ccEL^ tas for each year 
since iU imposition. The 
distribution of Licensed 
granted and fees collected 
in 1380^81 and 1831^82 be¬ 
tween toTiTis of over and 
yillases of under 5,000 souls, 
IS shown in the margin. 
But the numbers aftfected 
by these taxes are small It 
may be said generally that 
a very lafge pnoportion of 
the artisans m the towns 
aie extiemely poor, while their fellows in the villages ore scarcely 
less deiwndeiit upn the natunoof the harvest than are the agn- 
cnlturiats them^fves, their fees often taking the form ofali.vcd 
share of the produce, while even where this is not the ca^, the 
deiiiiBjid for their products neceasanly variea. with the prosperity of 
their customers. Perhajx^ the leather-workers should W exceptod, 
AS they derive considerable gains ^lathe hides of the cattle which 
die in a year of drought The circum-gtimces of the agricultuiul 
classes arc discussed in Chapter III, Section D. 
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CHAr. III. — THF. PEOPLE. 

SECTION 0.—TRIBES AND CASTES AND 
LEADING FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX givts the figures for the principal eastc-i and tribes 
of the dLstrict, as recorded at the Census of 1S81, with details of 
aei and religion, while Table No. IX.\ shows the number of the less 
important castes. It would be out of place to attempt a descrijition 
of each. ^ Many of them are found all over the Punjab, and most 
of them in many other districts, anti tbeir repraflentativea in Jhelam 
are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the leading 
tribes, and specially those who arc important as landowners or by 
fsjaitioii and influence, are briefly noticed in the following sections ; 
and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI of the Census 
Report for 1881, 

The Census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsHs, at 
least In their final form. It was found that an enormous number of 
mere clans or subdivisions had been returned as castes in the sche¬ 
dules, and tho classification of these figures under the main heads 
sho^ in the caste tables was made for districts only. Thus no 
statist ics showing the local distribution of tho tribes and castes are 
available from the General Census, but the table at page (i8 shows 
the figiires of a Settlement enumeration of the resident population 
made In 187o-7G, and the territory held by each of the dominant 
tribes is dutined iu the description of that tribe given In the following 
pages. 

It may have been gathered from tho nooount given iu Chapter 
H that the whole organization of the district is a tribal one. Except 
among the Hindus, who are not very numerous, and who lire almost 
entirely devoted to trade, there arc no castes or gots properly so 
called. All the more imjMrtant tribes, and many of their aub’diri- 
abna also, occupy fairly defined areas, of which they are the sole or 
the pretlominant population. Koch tribe claims to be descended 
from some one common ancestor, amd the sub-diiTaions, which are 
often called got^, merely indicate tho various collateral branches of 
sgiiatic clt^onL \\ omeD who marry out of their own sub-division or 
out of their own tribe cease to Iwlong to it, and their children follow 
the tribe of the father. The tribes of the district oro exceedingif 
numerous I but the only ones of which it is necessary' to give any 
account here are tho Ohakara, the Jaajtias, the Khokhara, the Mair^ 
Kasars and Kahuts. and the A wins. 

Before discussing them, however, it will be necessary to say a few 
words on ^the Jats and Hajputsand Moghals of Jhelam. The principjtl 
eub-<li virions of data and Kajjiuts os returned at the Census of 1881 are 
given ou ]iagie f!9, It will be noticed that they include many tribes which 
are shown separately in the Settlement figures at page Gtf. Aiid indeiH'] 
the fibres below do not represent the whole truth in this respect; thus 
207 Bhugial, 181 Pathil, 191 Knnial, and 284 Langa, returned thein- 
scl VOS as puts, and 3 1 Abfre, 32 1 Tahinrs, 256 fij ia Is, 390 Kab nts. and 
2.12 JanjAas as Jats. The fact is tliat, as already stated, the real oiguni- 
fuition ot society, or at any mte of that portion of sodety who occupy 
a dominant position in the district, is based upon tribe rather than 
upon date. Thus many of the tribes, w heu asked their caste at tlie 
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Censiia of 18 SI, returned tliemselvea as Rijput, Moghabp or what ju Q 

^otp ioatcad of, or rathor na well as by the tribal name by which — . 

they are locsally knowo- The figurea of the Settlement enmneration Tribea aid 

are therefore for more useful and tnistworthy for local purposes 

than are those of the General Gensua ' Especially in the latter the HiiiiuiH tkul 

number of iloghals ig greatly over-stated, many of the minor tribes 

having returned theuiscLves as Moghnla who m reality have not the 

smallest claim to the title. So again the word Jat is locally applied 

very loosely to any low-boro agriculturist of uncertuo origin. 


fiui-t/tWsfons of RdJj)^ts, nfhdanu 
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Tlie chief seats of political power among the Ghnkars have gene- The Ghokiufl^ 
rally Imn in the Kuwalpindi district But their earliest known settle¬ 
ment in these parts seems to be nt Ubriimp near SultAnpur, in 
tahsii JliekrTL Their own trachtiona Mint to a Persian origin. 

After conquering Thibet and niling K^nrulr, they were cspflod 
from the latter country, and took refuge with ^fahmild of Gnsiziii, 

That monarch took their leader^ Gliakar Shah, into great favour^ 
and eventually settled him in those districts which the Uhakars still 
hold. It b always necessary to use these tribal trailitions with 
caution. Pride of race ia strong in Ihese parts, and leads to the in- 
ventiori of some royal progenitor. Pride of religion is a perpetual 
induoorneDt to escape from the admission of an idolatrous anees- 
tiy. In the present case the Qhakar traditions are certainly fiilse. 

For nothing is better known in Indian history than the feet that 
the Ghakars w'ere bitterly opposed to Mahmud of Ghazni, and 
bri>ught him nearly to destmetion in a great battle hard by PeshAwar. 

As we have sceup Genera! Cunningham concludes the Ghakars to be 
a Turanian race settled in these oarts stnee the timra of Darina 
liystapes (ai™ KC. oOO), and identical both with the AbhLgares 
found nere by Alexander the Great, and with the “savage Oargsra” 
mentioned by Dionj-sius, the geographerp in the 3 tt 1 centuiy aji. 
if this bo en, the tribe has had the honQiir of fiimishing a hero to 
one of the most amusing romances of Voltake, But though the 
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Cliapter m, a TtimniOT origin of the Ghakara b highly pmbaible, yet the rest of the 
Tribes Cafftes ^ merely a pkusible smrmise. On the ivholc there reema to 

and Leading ^ ^ beyond the sober oarradve of Fcrbhta, who 

ramllies. repre^tita the Ohakars as a brave and savage race, living mosrtly in 

Tbu Giukats, the hills^ vdth little or no religion, and much given to polyandiy and 
uiliuiticide. 

They wore converted to Islam by Shihib-ud-dm Ghnri. 
In this district, from Ubriatn they firet occupied Bultanpnr 
and the Iskhaiidral iMka which lies north of the Tnink Koad between 
the pi ill and Lehri hills. Thence they spread ever the south Khnddar 
conntiy between Kill and Tilla and along the other side of Til la 
by the river near SangohL Si>Tiie of their settlements even n^achetj 
as far westward as the Lundi Patti of Chakvval. The Jmijihis were 
constantly cupased to them, but were newly always worsted Once 
only Dani'osh Khan^ a fighting Janjiia chief, drove them backward as 
far tin, DangallL But there he was Imiiself routed with great 
filaughter by Hsti Khiti of Pharwala, Mati w^as iu his tnm ilcfcated 
by the Emjienor Babar, then employed on one of his early freebooting 
e^epcditioiiE, and wbo had been gained over by the Janjuas to attack 
the Ghakara. But when Hali Kh£a was dead, Babar on a subsequeut 
expeclitioa not oniy made friends wdth the Ghakars, but procured from 
tJieiii an auisciliar}' force. When Sher Shdh EJtpcUed Hum%tiu the 
two Ghakw^Snltsns" AdmKhan and Sarang Khim, adhered to the 
cause of the exile. To bridle their pride Sher yhih built the huge 
fort of Rotis about nine miles from Jbelam. Around this waged a 
constant guerilla warfare. Thirteen of the twenty sons q£ Sultan 
Adin fell, and the Ghakar oountr}' wa'? fearfriUy harried, but the tribe 
was never subdued When Uun:k_>iia retunicd they began to grow 
great Their subsequent history mostly concerns the Rawalpindi 
district, where were the chief seats of the Admil and SirangaL 
About 17+0 Sultan Miikamib Khan of the Adindl r{jso to great 
p^wer, and claimed to nile from Attock to the Chenab. But mean¬ 
while the Biigiat clan had gradually maile themselves strong round 
Gomeli in tahsil Jhelain, and openly acoffed at these pretensions. 
At length Miikanab KhAn was utWly defeated by the Sikhs at 
GujrAt The Bugial at once rebelled, and RAja Hinimat Khin of 
Donieli seissed Rotds, captured ilnkormbj and murdered him. The 
different dans then for the most part quarrelled among theiiLaeives, 
and all in tnm fell an eiisy prey to the Sihhsi 

LHiftriibTatba ftTi^ Jhelam Ghakars are nearly altogether coniincd to the 

conciiOoTi r^i tLia Jhelam tahslL There they are the predominant race throughout the 
ft ars. Xhuddar Assessment Circle, that is, the tiplmid between Tilla and Nili , 
and all the villages on the bank of the river from and above Dulial. 
They a^o hold a good many villages on the south side of Tilla, in 
the plain country round about Jhelam and Sangohi \Vhm it is 
said that the Ghakars hold those areas, it is not meant that they hold 
them exclusively. There are many village where there are no G fmknr 
owners, and many more where the owTici^hip is mixed But there 
can be no tlonbt thnt they are the chief and leading ulco in these 
parte, to wbom nil the otners look up, and from whom they take the 
ply 1 hey all alike claim to descend from Ghakar Bhah^ whu has 
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been already refemsd to. But they have spUt into many collates] Chapter m, 0- 
brauehes, of which the most important in this district are the A Jmal, Castes 

the Iskamlral, and the BugisL The Admal are the most honoutable --j' __ j---_ 
os being descended from Sultan Adam, But they hold little here 
except Siiltinpur, and one or two villages in east Chakwa). The 
Iskaudra] claim descent from Iskaiidr Khdn. They occupy the tract 
between the hills^ north of the drand Trunk Road. They are coni- 
panitively numerous, but have never been vojy important. The 
Biigial are the most stirring branch of the Jhelam Ghokois. They 
lie south of the Trunk Road from the NvU hills to Tilla, and to 
some extent on the other side of Tilla also. A smal ler clan named 
Firozal hold a few villages close to Jhelara, and a still smaller clan 
which is little esteemerb—the TuUal—^has four or five estates on the 
bank of the river near DuUal and Boli Budhar. The chief seats or 
mother villages of each clan are generally t^led Of these 

there arc six now generally recognised in tlie Jhelsm district— 

Siiltanpur which is Admil/Lehri and Bukrala which are Iskandral; 

Domeh, Buragowih, and Padhri which BuginL Bhet and 8alhil, 
which were once Nourishing Matidu of tlie Bugial, are now 
decured. 

'Physically the Ghakars are not a laigadimbcd race, but they 
are compact, sinewy, and vigorous They make capital soldiers, ami 
it has been stated upon good authority that they ere the beat 
light cavaliy in Upper India. They are often proud and self-reapect- 
ing, and sometimes exceedingly well-mannered, liuinGm they 
are not in the first class. But to many of them agriculture is oom- 
paniLively a new biisincasi and they will imprnvo. Where their 
superiority is undisputed, they make Ihirly good landlords, but where 
their foniicr tenants have opposed them sucoessfully^they not seldom 
show some vindictiveness. They have no contempt for labour. 

Numeroiia Gliakars worked as common coolies on the railway works, 
but they prefer service in the Army or the Police. Race feeling is 
strong among them. Ghakars of the half-blood^especially in t he 
more highly bom families—are at more dUmlvantages ns regards in- 
heritmicc, shares in /m/nis,aiid the like, than is generally the ca.se wiih 
other tiilwa The chief Ghaknr families are now found at Lcliri, 

Domeli, Padhri. Kudori, and Adraiia The Sultanpur and BakraJa 
Ghakats, though h^hly respectable, huvo fallen into conj]>aralLvely 
jKM>r circnmstaiiCGfi. , 

The Jatijuas nre the only important tribe in the district who are 
undoubtedly of Rajput origin. They are of the Lunar Race; but 
’a'heuceantl when they came to the Panjab is a matter of great doubt. 

Their own traditions point to recent immigratioiL As has been 
pointiHi out by Mr, Lcpel GrifKn, the genealogical trees of the 
various villages are very short, hut too much stress should not. bo 
laid on this. The commonly omit unimportant genemtians 

all over the district. It is clear that such omissions have been tiiMie 
ill the pre.sent case. For these short pdigrees of five and twoiity 
geuemtious at the utmost are supimsea to span the entire interval 
from Mahmud of Ghazni to the present day. General Cunningham 
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Chapter m, C. thiiika that th& Janjhas must have bten settled here for nearly three 
^ — 7r t yearn He derives them frcun AiiUp the brother of Yidik 

and^Sead^™ So^at an antiquity of settlement is iniprobabkj and is supported 
Families. by Tittle real proof That Kiog^ Poms’ivho fought with Alexander 
7hc was a Rajp6t of the Paumvn clan tnay bo admitted. But there 

is nothing to show that the Rajputs bud then |>enetrated to the 
north side of the Jhelani. Even if this were otherwise, there is no 
evidence to connect the then Rajputs with the present JanjuasL It 
may be added that Gfmcral Cunnin^jham's afgunient leads him to 
class the Aw^ns as Ksjputs and oourins of the Jaujuas^ and to re^ 
present them also as residents of three thouitwid years standing, 
^is is almost certainly erroneous. 

At some imeertRin period^ then, some clanB of Rah tor Hajputs* 
emigrating from Jodhpur, oeenpied the uplands of the Salt Range. 
The leader of this movement, ajceocding to the ooninion account, w ^a 
Raja Mai j but this chieftain is a little mythical, and any large antion 
of doubtfiil origin is apt to be fathered upon him. The Rajputs 
first seated themselves at ilalot in the w'est Salt Range. This place, 
although picturesfioe, is so inaccessible and unfiruitful, that it must 
have been chosen for ssifety more than Oimvenience. From here the 
' Rijpdts extended tlieir supremacy over the uplands of Jhaugar and 

Kahun, and the plain counti^ near Girjakh and Harapun In these 
££ti?et unri remons they w’cre rather settlers than courjuerors. They not only 
chamen^rof tMr rnW, but to a great extent occupied also. It seems very doubtful 
whether their red territories ever extended much further, but their 
traditions certainly point to a former lordship over the weste^rn upland of 
Vunhar^and over much of the present talisila of Talagang and ChakwaL 
To a certain extent these tramtioiiE are aupportcd\v a notice in the 
diary of the Emperor Bahar. But it seems probabk that in thefle 
outlying territories the Jnnjuas were little more than garrisoned 
invaders. They had probably not much to do with the country 
except to levy tribute from it If Bubar's aocount he n^ad with 
attention, it will be seen that he represents the Jnnjuosas ctmlinet] to 
the hills, nnd nding over various subject tribes who cultivated the 

E l This account serv'us to explain the niter extirpation that has 
cn the JanJCios in the VunhAr and elsewhere. If we conceive 
them as holding detached forts in the midst of a foreign population 
which gradnally grew hostile, then this extirpation can (*asily be 
understood This also senes to explain how oue or two villages of 
IHfasont JanjAas have escaped, while all the ChieEa and Rajas round 
about have perished Thus the village of Dhoj-abi remains 
to this day ■ but if the A wans really expelled or extirpated 
a large Janjua population frcun the country round Talagang, 
Dharahi would almost certainly have been destrT>ycd. If, however, 
the AwAns merely waged war on the detached forts of piUty 
freebodters, then the edea|>e of Dharabi requires no explanxiticuL 
The vogue accounts of the people fleem to point to Bome such histoty 
as thLq, mul not to any great race or tribal war. 

Tiie Janjuiis were long the predominant race in the centre and 
west of the dislriet Rjja Mai is said to have reigned in the duy^s of 
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Mahn^ud of Ghazni, luid hts authority waa probably mon* or rc- Cli^pter m G, 
cogTibed from lUwalpindi to the JhclarrL Whtiii Mahiniid invaded 
India the JauJlias opposed him, wcm defeated, and tied to the jup- ^an^jQeadiiii^ 
ries, Mahinuid followed them up^ aud Bueceeded in capturing Rija “ ‘ 

Mai hiniBC'lt The Raja was relensed on oopdition that he and hia 
tribe should ambHiee Islam. When ttiia converaion took place, the 
jiiirjii or ca&te-tbread was broken, and the neophjtea Dave been 
nailed Janjiias ever since. 

Rija Mai is said to have left five aini Three of these settled in 
Rawalpindi or Hazara, Two—Wir and Jodh—remained in Jholam, 

They speedily di^ddod their possessions. "Wir took the wcst> and Jodh 
the eastern share. Choya Saidan Shah was the boundary between 
thenu Wir’s desoendanta are now represented by the Janjuas of 
Maiot and the Kahnn Tbeir chief scat is at Dilw ^L Jodh's 

descendants have split into many bmnehea A genera! supremacy was 
long exercised by the Sultans of Makhiala in Jhangan But the 
chiels of Kusnk and Baghaiiwala BOi:in became practically independent, 
as did also those of Dilur, Karanglip and Girjakh, whi^ descendants 
are now either extinct or much decayed The plain ildka of Dam- 
pur and Chakri seems to have broken off from the main stock even 
earlier than the others. This passion for sejxamtism _L3 fatal to 
any large authority. The feuds to which it gave risCj joined with an 
endless Ghakor war, and the establishment of new and atrenuous 
races beyond the inotiiitains brought the JanjUa dominiou to destruc¬ 
tion. The Dhaiu countTy'—called Maluki Dnan after the great Raja 
—and the forts in Tulagang atid the Yunhar $et;ni to have been all 
lost not long after the time of Bahar. But in the centre and east 
Salt Range and round Dimpnr the JanJAa supremacy rcimincd un- 
disputixl until the advent of the Sikhs, And the rich Salt Mines at 
Kheum and Mukrach must have aU^ns^ made this tenitoiy Impor- 
taut. The Sikhs coritpicred the whole country pie^meal. Ranjit 
Singh himself besieged and captured Mnkhiali and KusaJj- Most of 
the influential chiefe received but w^ere ousted from their old 

properties. 

The Jnnjfiaa now bold many villages in the centre end east Salt of Ll^q 

Rftngc. and in the plain country round Dsrapnr in the aouth-w&^t 
Jhelam tahsil. There ore one or tw^o detached Janj da villages beyond 
the mountains— fluqh as Dhnibi in ChakwAl, and Kot Sprang in 
Talagatig. The chief families are at Dilwah Makhiila, Bdghanwab^ 

Kusak, fiarapur, Chakri; and Kot Sirang. The Alalot family is re¬ 
putable but poor. J^Liny chiefo hold considemble properties, and in 
addition are entitled to certain dues or talukdari rights. To several 
of them jAjir^or indnvf have also been gnmtecL 

The Janjiias are physically a welldooking race. Their hands 
and feet in particular are often much snmllerand more finely shaped 
than those of their ncighU^umi They largely engine in military ser¬ 
vice, where they prefer the cavalry to the infantry. They are poor 
farnierH, and bod men of busincaa They are caredcss of details, aud 
apt to be jiassionate w hen opposed Too often they fix their hopes on 
iin|ios.Hible objects. Ar laridloids they are not exacting with submi»iiva 
tenants. They are willing to sacrifice something to retain even tha 
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Cbapter nir 0, poor parodiM of feudal respect wliich time has not destroyed. Their 
TriiM ^ d Caste good They have a large share of vanity which is 

lSa<Uag * generally mtber au^usiug offensivo. They are at the same time 
ramUies. Belf-reapecting, and act without a certain kind of pride, and are 
eminently a peojilc with whom slight inter hides of emotional Govern- 
meiit are likely to be usehil. The even routine of our administration 
chafes them more than othem 
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The Gujars tall for littlo remark They seem to Lave been long 
settled in this ilistrict, where they hold many of the best villages 
round Jhclam. They ruse to brief importance when the Emperor 
£ahadar Slish made the Gujur f/nHafri of Kala go%'enior of a 
cluntrasi But the Janjuas aiid the Ghakars were always too strong 
for them. The kdld dutadris enjoy the tiistinction or the in ferny of 
having been the first to invite the Sikhs across the river. jka 
usual they were almost the first w'hom the invaders brought to ruin. 

The Gujars are divided into many gotit or clausL In this district 
the Fasw'sl and the Kathiua are perhaps best kaown. The kdld dutu,- 
tins ^ Paswal, and mtennarry only with the di/nidrU of Ehing in 
Gujrat This is not a caste ordiuanco. It springs merely from the 
recollection of old fellowship in greatness. The Gujars ore reckoned 
pa best farmers in the distnet. In garden cultivation a superiority 
ia generally allowed to tiie Malliars. The Gujars are quiet and in¬ 
dustrious, more likeable than the Jats, but with few attractive quali¬ 
ties. Hafiz GhuUm Muhammad of Dina ia perhaps their best mam 
Next to him are the {raid chiUilri, and the old bmbardar of Jakkor. 

Tlie quasi-Rajput tribe of the Khokhars ia of small importance. 
The great name amoug them in the old time La Didan Khan, who 
practically createil the present town of Find Didnii Khan out of old 
fihonisabad. Eia descendants have spill into two main stocks, the 
heads of which are usually styled Rajas, The AhrnatUbad Raja is a 
oroaperous native gentleman with a large projwrty of hia own, and 
large Government graiita He and his tenants quarrel a good'deal 
The Pind Didan Kb in RajiU are a poor and thriftless get. They 
hold little except certain lands in Find Dadou Khan itself, which 
were 2Jrocured for them by Mr, Arthur Htandreth. They have" alien¬ 
ated a iaige part of the original mmL They are in debt, and live 
idle and not over cleanly lives in the town of Pind Dadan Khan. 
The best of them ore those who get quit of tliis kind of oxistenco 
and take service. The lamily has a pemdon frem Government, The 
Khokhimi hold a few villages round Ahmadabud and Find DdiLin 
Khan, including a shore of Haranpur. 

The Mails, Kasars.and Kahiits arc three cognate tribes of un¬ 
certain origin, who between them form the predominant race tl^iigh- 
oiit the Dhani country. The tahail of Chakwal as at present cunsti- 
tuted ia maile up of the two regions known as Lundi Patti and Dhani, 
and of four other outlying ildicui which were formerly adiiiinistored 
from other centres. These four i7<»Jt«s are Hasil of tho Bbattw. 
Dh^bi of thb:; JaiijilaH, Rupwal of the MoiTfi and Kahiits. and Kailar 
Kahir of tho A wans. The two main regions of Lundi Patti and 
Dhani difler a good deal in the character of their inhabitants, Lundi 
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Patti cHXupiea the eastern third of the tahaO. It was ^ncmlly held 
injd^ir. As a oonsequepec it has been settled by smoJl ^lisceUaneous 
bodies from many tiibca It was ibrmerij divided into the three 
iUka^ of Dumaii, Ufisola, and Syadpur of the GhakorsL All the 
resst of the tahsfl> except the four exUrmeous iMka^ already referred 
to, is included in the Bhaui countu'. This Dhani country is divided 
into five well known old ildkas. Haveli and Badsbaham lie m the 
centre, and form the country of the Mairs; Bubiil and Chaupeda 
are to the north, and form the countiy of tho Kaaaia; to the south 
lies KahiiUiii or the country of tho Kahnta again it miiat be 

bfjme in mind that, though the-se tribes are seldom or never found 
out of t heir own yet within those they are not the sole, 

though they certainly are the predominant inhabltauts^ even perhaps in 
a greater degree than tho Ghakara or the Jaiijfmsin their reape^ve 
territories. The origin of these tribes is doubtftiL nieirown aiKoimt 
is that they came from the noighbourhocMi of Jamii, joined the 
Enij>ertir Bibar and were by him settled in tho Dhani country, 
which was at that time little if at all inhabited They deny that 
they were ever subject to tho Janjuas^ or to auyb<idy else except 
the Euiperc»rs and the Sikhs. And indeed all tratlitwu represents 
thorn as ever violent and mastertiiL Their chief men are tormed 
chaudr{», and the body of ilair collectively is called the 

cJutiidridL 
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This word, howeveri ia sometimes used to denote the old 
cltaudrm as opposed to tho new men first appointed by the Muliiraja 
Ranjit Bingh. hin Eraiidreth conaidcred that tho old chamlriJi 
Were first put into offiee by Bahadur Bhah, but this is doubtful. 

The cliBSonsions between all the chawtrie ^—old and new,—have been 

thus gmphicnlly described by tho same authority: " The cni^ of 

division fell upon them in their turn. Of the Mair sons, ihv chaMdriM, 

one look Chakwal, the other Bafbhahani. Tho Cbakwal bmnch 

divided into Chakwil and Jabairpur, and later still tho gn?at 

cliitudri» of Kot scpnmted from the former^ and possessed theniselves 

of the ancient Janjiia ^iahal of Thirchak and its subordinate vMla^A 

In Chuupedu, the Kasata of Maugw al and Minwil (bvided the ihka j, 

and Bal aud Bhikari claimed a share, though a small one, of the 

rights of the Dnlla in BubiaL But worse divisions soon 

came. Chakwil ogaiii divided into two factions—-Tom Khiu 

and Alchr Kliiii. AU the other took one side or the other, 

tin the whole pat'ya^fia was in a ccaselesa fight, and Oovernment could 

get uo revenuo, Dimug the di^jlution of tho empire, chtuidri 

Ghnlani Mehdi, the chief of Kot, had called in Maha Singh to pretect 

them &4nn the Awbus, the Jaiijuas, tho Ghakara; and Maha Singh 

had agreed in return to give the old tnlukddrs 200 mdnw * rent- 

free, and to uphold their contract for the rest of the /wiy/vciul 

But Ttanjit Singb could get nothing fivun them. He first sent Geueral 

Ventura, who made some severe examplijs, and appoioUd new 

cfiatidrw. But the old ttdtMdr.'i or ehatutrial soon regained poases- 

sion, and held the country off and on alternately, till at lost they 


* '•* AMmr WDA A t pchrfE cAl I cm ot the oM Cbakwil U^ven ue AilnujuBtEmtion- 
It lo^aL si pEuL ol ISO el cullivati^ {proauU. 
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invited the new <;A<iit 4 ?i*Ls to a banquet j and, at n signal to dear the 
teble, had them slaughtered in the Sikh Kard&ra preaence. One, 
Sultan of Chaoli, escaped; not liking the mvitatioii, he had stayed at 
home and collected his nctainers, and thus saved himself from die 
]>Bity who set off to kill him alsa On this the Uaharaja came in 
person, disjiossessed the (uftiMtfiw and settled each tillage either 
with the old proprietary body, or with the new cultivatois. Ckamlri 
Ghulain )lchdi alone escaped this confiscation, and was allow'ed to 
retain the KupwsI iir/itrt. The Maharaja probably considered it 
desirable to have at least one of these powerful chiefri on bis side. 
The others were carried off to piisc^ but soon bought their release, 
aud obtained 110 oso’mis rent-free in lieu of all claims for the future. 
In these villages they recovered their proptietaty rights, though 
many of them were changed or oouiiscated some years later by ilaha- 
raja 'Ciolab tiingh. Butia 184S. they joiaed the Sikhs, and further, 
di-sgraced themselves by making over a lady (Mr& George ^wtenw) 
to them’ For this all their w'cre confiscated, and all their preprie- 

tary rights, wherever they held any. Some escaped a portion of 
this latter {leualty, such as the efifJMifr'nU of Kot and Dulla, though 
the foniier were ejected on this order a year or to two later, la the 
late mutiny they distinguished themselves by some services and by 

? .‘neml good coaduct; and thus obtained a reversal of their attainder. 

ennission was grauted them to suo lor all ownership rights they 
had held up to our rule, aud few cases in the Settlement have been 
more complicated than these. Small jarfira were also restored to a 
few of the heatis of the families.” 

These three tribt>s rarely take senice. They aro a passionate 
and revengeful race. Murders are very common among them,—not 
for plunder, but from motives connected with women or land. They are 
good cultivators, but somewhat exacting landlords. Alti^ther they 
are far more materially iiiindcdthnn cither the CShakorsorthe Janjdas. 
Envy is their most odious quality. Every family is distracted with mean 
jealousies wbich are sometimes prosecuted wUh astonishing rancour. 
The grant of a chair or some slight honorary distinction to one 
member of a fomily tlirows all the rest into commotion. Sot unfre- 
tiucntly this failing <legenerates into criminal greed. One of tho 
Kn-jar ch<twlfi» himself told Mr. Thomson that he went in fear of his 
life till tho birth of two sons secured his Liheritanco for his own 
fuijiily. From similar motives ono of tho Mair abandoned 

his own village and took refuge in another. This is not a pleasing 
description. It is fair to wld that these vices seem to be ^dually 
losing strength. At any rate they are awake to the expedience of 
working threugh legal ehannek Many of the are per&>n. 

allv very engaging. Good horsemen, keen sportsmen, with frank 
manners and a good presence, it is wmetimes diflicuH to understand 
how they shoula have such a mean .side to their ctiaracler. 

The princijial Mair families are at Chakwal, Chak Naucimg, 
BatLshahanui, imd Kot RnpwaL There are many others not unim- 
pt>rtaiit, Dulla is the chief seat of the Kasais, and Kariala of the 
KahtiK The new rhnutb'Ui of the Sikhs are ofteu known as rflmi rt- 
rfuri rAttUt/j'w to distinraish them from the old rAttutfriui, Many 
fkaudris of all sorts hold large 
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Nearly the whole tohsll ofTsilagang and many viII^cb m other 
partes of the district also are hold hy the Awaii tnbe. The origtn of 
thb people ia obscure, and has given occasion to a good deal of con- 
tniv^y- Mr. Arthur Brandroth thinks that they may bo d^nd- 
ed fioiu Bactrian GreeU but Mr. 1 ^ 1*1 Griffin considers that al 
real Greeks would have refused to stay in the Piitijib. Goncrat 
Cunningham hoUls the Awius to be Rajputs who wore sottkri here 
long before the time of Alesauder. Anu, the brother of \ 4 du, was 
them ancestor, and Taxilcs of the Greek histones waa aii Awan cA«ii.- 
Wj-L But oil the other hand Mr. Brandroth thinks th.-it the Awaiis 
came as an oreaiiisioiJ army from Herat not more than 2 o 0 years agiy| 
and that they occupied their present temton^ with a 
Thu A wans thcmsidvcs say they are descended froiii Qutb Shah, and, 
through him, from All. the Prephet’a wn-in-law. They ~tnc Irem 
Hertit with Mahmud ofGhaatiL By him they were settled round 
about Sakusar. Thctice they have occupied their prtsunt temtoncs 
partly by peaceful settlement, and partly by driving out the Janju^s 
!u.d otlTcr laccs. In such a ponfliet of authon les it is d^enlt to 
decide. The tribaUnuliticm is probably a fable slightly ^nnected 
with fact Arabian anoestiy is a favoiinte fiction, and Mahmud of 
Ghazni is the common rieiw e* iiiruiAinfi <:« coufusanui ofa 

primitive idolatry. On the ether hand General Cunninghams th^y 

^oms incrcilibS. It is supported by bttlc or no evidiwc. It is 
almost uuhenttl of for undoubted Lunar Uai puts of high p^igree to 
deny their origin, and to bo joined in the denial by all their neigh¬ 
bours. Similarly the fancies about Bactnaii^ Greeks ^ a mere 
isunnisi' and a verj' recent arrival of the Awans is contrudi^d by 
historic.;! evidence The most probable account seems to to that 
the AwAns are ft Jat race who came through the passes west of 
lira Ismail Khan, aud spread northwa^ to Ae coiin^r round 
Sakew Here they were found by Mahmud of Ohajnii, and b) him 
converted to Islam. This version is apnaremtlv in acco^iice with 
the Icsss adulterated traditions of Dora Isn™l Khan. It also agrees 
with those traditions recoided by Mr. Gnflin, which point to a 
former Hinduism. It is moreover m agreement with the 
speech of the country which always dasse^ the Awan-s as 
o^low born men, in eontradiatinction to the Bahnor ^>iitle tribes of 
Janihas and Ghakara Out of their own peculiar temtory the Aw^ 
are'^fe^uently set down as Jats of the Awan ffot m the n^rds of the 
first Eogular Settlement This is gwl evidence of the 
opinion.^In Peshawar they are always 

tfeir recent arrival in the district it is suftimat to state that m the 
AmAittori the Talagang tahsil is described as Mnhl Awan, and 
toll aoUunsto toa ™ ..11. no. «»» 

The Awkns so completely fill the tahsil 
usually known as tlie Awsukiri. In this district they also hold the 
Vunhir upland in the Bait Range and many other 
East of Kallar Kahar they are nowhere predominant They ^ 
Lnk mannered and pleasing. Although the groimdwork of th^ 
ctoracter is material, prudent, and calculating, yet this is offen over- 
loSTwith a good deal of pussioiiate impalienco. which kada to hcad- 
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strong viakneo. Thoy are certainly ^Hndictivc and prono to keep 
alive old feuda* In prosecuting these they arc alwap rcmly for a riot^ 
and often do not hesitate at a murder. These ohanictenjdica have 
IckI to an nndefiued but ’w'oU understMd factious oigankatiutL, The 
larger part of the tahsil ia split into two parties^ to one of which 
nearly cveiy heodnian belongs. The bands of connection are not 
very tightly dniwTi, but eveiyTi^herc each member of a party can look 
for general support and countenance from the other members. In 
the old time every son naturally belonged to the party of fus father. 
But recently some of the younger men have cho^n for themselves, 
and have gone over to tlie enemy. This has excited bitter aniinosity; 
and in one instaaGe it led to a determined attempt to disinherit the 
deserter. The A wans are physdcally a strong and brcKid shauldened 
raccj. but not generally very t^L As cultivutora they are strenuous^ 
but slovenly. Apart from the they are essentially a peasant 

tribe. 

The minor tribes are not very important There arc one or two 
small Bhatti chiefly round about Chinji and H^iL The 

—who are AridenB—are to be found in all the more fertile 
vilbgea They nearly always occupy irrigated areas. Generally 
their wells are of the small type, witn only twm or three acres of 
ground attached These plots are cultivated like gardens^—heavily 
manured, always double, ami JSftmetimes triple crop^ in the year. 
Smade ownr all over the district m scatten?d villagegL As a rule they 
are bad eultivntorSp Inay, airoguntp and not only wdling but proud to 
live wbollv or partially upon alms and offerings. Kouud Jhelnm and 
in the Pabbi there are a few scattered Rijputs who claim descent 
from Riji Salivahan of Sialkot Jats of different clans luo numcraua. 
But the word is applied very loosely to any lowdwm men of uiicertain 
origin. The J41a[Ki, the Phapras, and the Lilias arc; more interesting. 
They are all semi-Jat tribes. Each iubabits a v^ell defined area in 
the plains below the Salt Range, and none of them is ever found out¬ 
side its own bonndwy+ 

The Hindus and the trading classes of tho district are almost 
interchangeable terms. Except a few jutjhxldt^^ fiikip, ^ud Govern¬ 
ment ser^wts or pensiouers, the whole Hindu population is engaged 
in trade, while at the aame time MiLmlman traders arc very few. 
These Khatri shop-keepers call for no remarL Most of them are 
petty village-dealers. The better class do a large money-lending 
businejis, and some of them speculate a good deal in salt and timber. 
Bfsth these trade^ however, are likely to decline. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the Sikh Khatris of the district contribute to the Govern¬ 
ment service (Militoiy^ FoUce, and Civil) some of the best servants we 
have; Though this class numbers only 5 i>er cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, it contributed nearly half of the whole number of Government 
servants lecimited lh)m the distri^^^^ and enjoys more than half of 
their whole salaries. It affords an instauee, not usual in India, of a 
race who are at tho same time traders and soklfora The principal 
Khatri sub-divisioiis returned at the Census of iStll were as follow^ ■— 
Buujabi, ; Bahri. ; Khokhrau, 16,o7b. Of the Aronis 

5,b0ii returued themselves as Uahre, and 5,335 as UttaradliL 
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Kashmins in thoiisanJa are settled in the whose anees- Chapter III^ D. 

tora migretiMl gonenitious aga Some lire hmclowners and enltivator?, ViUaffe^minnM- 
but the greater number are mechanics, traders, and lalwnrens. Not a Tennraa, 

few serve the State as private individuals in i^arifnis capacities Kafihmifia. 
There ia little or no difterencc between them and the ordinary Panjibi “ 
Jduhamnnidaiis. Besides these men there is a considerable annual 
iminigration of men^ wbo roine down in the winter in search of om- 
jiloyriient, especially as day-laboiirer? and reajKirs, returning to Kash¬ 
mir as the suiamer sets in; and the number of these men was pn> 
bahly umisually huge in 1881, owing to the Rcnrcity in Kashmir and 
the demand for labour along the route to KibuL 


SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND TENURES. 

Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the vmona Village 
forms of tenure, as returned in Qninqiieiinial Table XXXI11 of the 
Adnanistmtiou Reiwrt for ISTH-TJi The following figures show the 
village tenures as dasEufied at the recent revision of Settlenieiit;— 
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Several of the villages are hchl by single preprietoTSp 

and m ihe jKdtidd^'i villages the arraugeincnts are often in 

a condition of great decay. 

Some of the village3;r bond estates held by one joint and im- 
didded proprietary body, are of enormous sire, larger probably than 
in any other part of the province. Lawa, for lustance, cnntaiiis over 
90,000 acres, e^Eclusive of tho grt^at Law^a raktu and extends 14 miles 
by 16 . Thoha has nearly 50,000* and is 10 miles by 13. Khandw'il 
stretches fiir nine miles, and contains 35,000 acres, and there ore 34 
villages which have above 10,000 acres. Their position as chiefs of 
these enormous villages gives many of the headmen of this district 
an importance not known among tlid [jensantry cLsewhcre. In those 
hu^ estate's the w^hole inhabitants are not massed together in one 
village site, but most frequently the actual cultivators of tho soil live 
in scattered hamlcti Thb ts especially the case wbcrc the country 
has been under the rule of a dominant tribe such as thuse of the 
A wans or Ghakjtrs, In such estates the superior tribe live in a largo 
central village with idl the village servants, while the Jat cnltivatora 
occupy small hamlets of from one to 20 liousea. There are £omerimc?a 
as many as 30 or 40 of these hamlets in a large estate, some of them 
mere fcirm-houses, others consiilcrablc villages. In many cases it 
was found just or neccssaiy ^ at the time of the Regular Settlement, to 
form such dhotis into sepomte estates paying a small aimua) au m to 
the parent villa^. But this was only done when the cultivators 
proved a more Uian ordinary degree of mdependeiice of the superior 
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Cliapter ITtp D, trilx?. < WherOj howe7^?r^ both the villages, the parent ss well as tlie 
„ were of the same castep the Settlement. Officer allowed sena- 

mtiDD when claimed by the dhok, if he consideraJ it strong enough 
to stand by itself 

PfoprietATj Table Na XV fthow^ the number of proprietors or shareholders 

and the gross area held in property under each of the main fuons of 
tenure, and also gives details for large eatatea and for Cfovernment 
grants and similar tenures. The figures an^ taken from the 
Qiiim|uennial Table prepartHi for the Adtuinistmtion Repirt 
of 187S-7^1. The accuracy of the figures isp however, exceedingly 
doubtful; indcedp land tenures as,sunie so many and such complex 
forms in the Panjab that it is imposaibie to classify them succeas' 
fully under a few genenil headings. The table shfjwing the holclings 
of the different castes already given in Chapter lO (page bH) 
shows the areas held by owmers and tenants of each caste. 

SirperioT ftnf! Infc-. ^^0 curioua double tenures resulting from the diverse degrees 

nor iirfuririctors. Ms- in w'hiqh tho^ubonlinate and cultivating classes had freed themselves 
iik Qftb^aii, from the dominant tribes whose trilial territory they held, w'erc 
found to esist in Jbelauip no less than in Hazara and the frontier 
dustricta to the west; but the diversity was STnnller, perhaps because 
the political di^itiirbanccfl of the periixi immediately preceding 
annexation had been kaa in a dLstrict nearer the centre of Kikh mb. 
Perhaps too the matter was not so well understood at the time of 
the Regvilar Settlement of the Jhelam dktriet, w^hen the temirea 
were investigated and riven their present fonn. Mr. Bmiidrcth, 
who made the Regular Settlcinentp thus describes his action and its 
results:— 

ILe dii^pntes. thaiQirli very in VTnd, were nil tfiename in principle. 

In on^f a fnniily were with ibeir Jrit leaants ; in onatht-rp itna 

cIass of JAt« or GMjftra clAiDied. to be Anyerior owaerd of tliA laod hcSil by 
■notber bninrh of tlkeir ow p tribe, liviaj; in tL« same In a llhird.aa 

A wan or ICiiisAr family claimed to liare smp^rior rest of tbiiir 

liroilierliood In a f ^urtli. a Jiajaa Cluef claimed in recover a aupertcr right 
in the fiJligca from whip^h the 8ilc]^i bad loii^ ago difpn^ses^ed tiim. ttu mlh 
the mftin I in# of arfiument dir ^sme. TLie lenaqu would show how the 
E^ikli katiiar had buiiied the old owaeni and proiet^ted them ; wouLd deflaro 
thufc the old owners were only coalrictera, and never land-ownera.; won hi en¬ 
deavour to prove that tbf^e owners hadceoved to tn^inpge the village for Ml or 
years i And ilwJiTS ended with the j;reat point in ik^ir niiiidp Pir., that they 
lipiil fill I ti rated 4^ or even 2o ^eberatiemi^ and bid never paid ar#nUrate or 
m<Uikdaa. * Wbaterer we liara paidp tliey (ilwrjj paid tlie inm#/ wa# tli& 
Qiilverfial erj. On the Other handle the tihakar or other owupra wouhi call oa 
the k<tnuHgn^t roconla to ■how that for huudreds inf years they Lid olwaji 
beru reourded as ownersp wiinj; that far and wide they Wi^re 00 Itnown ; 
thpy would auk (and this waa often a most importatiE point) IniWn amidft sneh 
pDwerful tnbea, alway* plondertn^ each olLor^ a qtoall Jat community coutil 
bave existed for a day except under tlicir proteclion ; ibcj would point oul tliat 
thrj tad Wen seizrd and imprisoned U*t the balance^ and that k was only wbrn 
they had nothiTig IrfV that the jtaWar lefied ihe rent from every oiie^ or ihry 
Would prove that, tWu^h the Jtardar had ejected them from the mana^^rmeuB 
they had alwajn alhrwed^ them Jkom** land rent-ffcEs or Borao prevent or 
pprcenEi^e iw li^u. of ibeir nj^hts^ The A win or Kaur would allow that^ 
tk]Oupi;h the defendants were hiv velationa^ h« had ruled the village entifr^ly 
aLone, and that undor our rule he liiid taken (Train reot« even from hiii ewa 
eousin»i. The Jat* nr Gujara would iihow that they hid founded ihe TtUnge, 
and bod only olloiird Lh# othera to come in luhvctiucnlly out oL' kiudneiii 
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tut tbrtajEh tU SikU W ne pTofita to Iht oimerii, T#t lUtlUy r1oti& 0hiiI>fciT HI* Dp 

h-id Wn Uftdmen Ri^d bid m^n-Red tU tiJIa^^ ind coliiTiloraj — 

til it lii ipr poin t wm all importint in eiEti of ca^Sr Ibe ditoiirita Yplago OominTiiLli- 
would rnluo ittempt to sbow tihit tliejr hnd tmkca oerEiin fe^a on mtrnftKtfa ties and Tennren, 
Of liiid IcTted door duFS iVom tlio TllJiie tej-r^mta, or tbit ibej ftlon? had SupcrloriiDd iafe- 
eoLlect^d mnd oipcnded tU TlLliifO nta/Z/ii.* Tbe Janjda Ohkf would riari-misriftton. i/ic- 
endeiTOur to ahow tbat, tboai:h tbc- Sikha bid pjMlod I dm, tin b-id retiirnFij fii 
DOW and then, ind obtaia^ prcA^ntB ojt foes from jiii old ts'Diota; ind would. 

■ how lliit eren ite SikU hid new diaputod bit real ownoralup* tnd lliit 
whpn tliHj left, he returned to bil TilliBO and took his Itud wUboat anj 
ODO'a peruiiaaioa. 

■^Id these caaei I was a pood deal mifitiken it Amt, as I was not suffix 
el^aily acquitted with the historj of the eountrj. It wat taoreorer thea 
the rule to aid the cultiTators niueb jw possibk, and to depress the ^nns of 
the a word. But m I becAine more acquainted with the rtiunlfj, [ Iptrutfd 
that tMo owneis bad been left much more real power than had b^n the 
custom nearer Lnhore^ True tbej had nert^r taken any rent nr matiiraws it 
was not Ehe castom, u the Sikli left notbhijj but lUey were anowed instend 
some land rent-free or a oerlain sum from the jtdrrfJr j cnUections. As bnsu 
aa the land was well tilled and the kdrd 4 r ^ot bis n renne, he did not interfrro 
with these pmaerfui owners;, and tUy kept the Jita mom as inJuatHons serfu 
ibio annIuHfj elie. They did nnt want to tjocE a eood edtiratqr, hut neret 
henitated to do io, if for ftnj reason it seemrd adf iKihk : the Eopy-hold was 
really at the will uf the lord, and not noTninally so. For the reajons piTPu 
athiTe, toy first declsi-iinK were decidedly bard npim the ownera^ I Renprally 
made tlie cultieators suh-ownors paying some fees to tJic old owner. Iu some 
TiJlaRes. I did mit eren allow this. In tlie later rases. I h«ie BOne a pood 
deal the other way. I learnt how rery ainiilar the rise of right in landed 
properly at home—especially smonB the Scotch nobiliiy—had been to that 
which was CHccnrrio^ in ibi* country, before we suddonly csine upon them with 
our record of ri^jhts and eqiialiaed ererybody* 

'"Where the tenants were not a aepralo body, but liring with the ownera 
in the centre ^iliaBOp the ewe was diOVrent They etmld iiut he crenEt-d fub+ 
ordinate owners in the way the Juts had been, wlirn resldEnB distiucE ham¬ 
lets 5 and ret they eonldnot be made co-=^tsaren. How tbeii were those tenants 
to be recorded who had acquired such prescriptire riglit tlntt they coijid not 
frtirly be made to pay rt reuLrateP Tbii difficulty gaTe riie to ihe insiiiLLtioti 
of ihemJif^^ wJiohns often l>een coll ad a copy-holder, but is really nearer 

l]iD En^licli free-holder, oc owner of sn estette tail, than any one else, Ths only 
limitation ta Ids rights Is the universal lnw of pre-emption ; if he sell* his land, 
he must oiler it first lo the rilK aro owucra. Latterly be bus comelimeR been 
mode to pay a small fee or a^iguoriRe due to the old owners, but this liaa not 
interfered with bis rights aa pr^tpriEtor. He has entire fights Uy all the pro- 
diicEs ofljiii Land, trceSi mines; can let his land on lease Eo whomsoisTeT ha Likes, 
and can sell it whenever he pleases. Still he is only a ssJiTp^ only 

owner of the particular plot he fciolds, and has no >bare in ihe righia or frapon- 
flibilities of tht!> eilligep It is undoabEedly an inconrenienl instilntioni it 
U like a loose brick In a wall, put in wiihout any cement round it ; ind. if then 
nre many in the village^ the area on which lo-aes caused by defaulting sharers 
fall, is so far limiEed, and of coursa the aUbiLity nf the Tillage Is rather pre- 
carioua. Moreover, ihe tenure ia a oanne of great confusion. The md/ik 
qabtit is not responsible W losaes. nnd therefiire he cantiot claim a share in 
the reductioTi ivsuUing from inermsed cultitation j he ia only to pay the sum 
fixrd at iho ^etilemcnt, and bas ui^tbinpf U* do with the Tillage.^ The old ownersi 
as lords paramount, p(Wfess ihe right of escheaE^ ^ There is ibia peculiaritTi 
that when Ibo owners hare nO other means oE’ mretioB their losses, (hey can 
makfl Ehia oabza n sharer and owner in ihe ifillago aod mil upon him 

to pay his inhere like the olheu. 


* The conunou rUIaflij fund, cat oE which all public expenseg arc defrayed hy 
the head- oi^n. 
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‘nhAwtOTin 13 whole, thondi it isa tnriopJt itiatitntion, I think pptlef out pecll-p 

* liar Tipwa of tenure it in a gooA derice, ilfc^'iairae 1 would ratlier ~hp^ pwneifs 
YillMe Gomnilllil'^ full power orer their tenants, as in Kitjftand. bnt an we eannot fairly ^et 
tiea and TeniireSt aside the cEaima ofth^^ae old hereditary tenanU, I thirik they are better reeDrd- 
trail“u, ed ag tlian aa itomipaf lenanlfl paying natliiuir. 

** The diusH who hire j^enerally been made vnalik are TeiRtionn 

of the owner, where one or more mem Mrs oF a family hare f;radually nsarprd 
the whole Tiila^e; old tenjmts of zamindaF caslea, where tlie pi:opriEt^..r» hare 
been allowed littte or no power orer them s pers^mn who Ija^e obtumed land 
hy pi ft on marry inir the dnupjhh'f of a sharer; m^a who hare piirehaaed partis 
cular fields, or who hafo been put in ^niieaaionby the i:i£n?dr aL^ainst the 
will of ihfr prO'prielorSj and maintained there ; holdem oF rent-free Innas who 
hare ohiained a prefletipti™ tille+ and auch like- Anotiier Ur^it el^s are thoae 
families, wlinse headmen or representatiTes have manstiea the riila^a daring 
tlie trtnpornry disposseBsiun of the real owntra, either wb.'Q turned out by the 
Sikh i-drifje Or ejected by US for the eronts of IS In those _ rdlagea 
the owners were allowed by GorerjiiriEnt to ret:Oifer their nizhls, the aui>* 
ordinate teosuts whom We had temr'Orarily trented as owners, were pfiea 
recorded anmd/^ fn^=a, ihough they hare Wn more generally re^rd^ ns sub¬ 
ordinate sharers snd owners of their portion of the riltags paying fire or *pn 
pereenr fee*, eslled wsdrMdnt* the old and now restored p^opriet^^r. The 
great differonce is that with ihrse rightii th.>y ha?o ■ ^^hart in the^Hage com^ 
mon and tlie tillage re^spomsihililies. and they can continue to lioldtho pfiito of 
lambardtn The wiih’jt quhsa has no right whalerer lo ihia offlee." 


Jifd^yk and in 
ferior proprietors 
a^ the zeriBion 
of Settlement, 


Ehit-rfbution ot 


At tho recent revision of Settletnent the kndonTier, whom Mr. 
Bniadreth describes as inferior proprietor in the above [juotation, 
was fbiind to have full rights of ownership, subject to the payment 
of the ialtikildrt dues which are described below. The mdtik 
also was defined as a Tnan who is full owner of the land he ^u- 
pics upon that ataiiis, but who has no share in the communal rights 
and liabilities '* Ho is. so to speak, a rilloge by himself—a sort of 
corporation sole—which for bscal convenience Is merged into another 
commimity. But^ as has been remarked by Mr, BnmdiKith, " he is 
not free from the local custom of preemption.” Owners of this 
btter kind are numerous m the district In many aises, though not 
always, they pay a tndUi-dm or wdri^tia charge in addition to the 
revenue. This vidliicdTui was imposed at the first Ec^ilar Settle- 
nieiit^.^metimes as a direct charge of so iiiaiiy annas in the rupee; 
Boni crimes by fixing differential rates for full owners and qabze 
owners; and sometimes by granting a renvission of some part of the 
demand originally fixed, and confining the benefits of this remission 
strictly to t£ft full owners or •u.drisd'it. In the recent re-Settlcmcnt 
these '^differeneca have been avoided. The same rates have been 
fixed upon all. But in addirion a nwStAawifi, in strict proportion to 
that formerly paid by them, has been imposed upon all nuitHcdn 
qabze frum whom itwaa due. There are altogether 4,49^ holdings 
of quhse Ttidlika who pay the general rates and nothing more 
whole revenue charged upon the^ holdings is Bs. 2a.!}Sl. 
are 6,354 holdings which pay malikdrui chaigca of various anoounta. 
The revenue charged upon these holdings is Rs. 49,042, and the 
additional vtdltkdna cliMgea amount to Ra. 3.546, or an average of 
rather more than 7 jicr cent. 

Theae proprietors of their possession are much more common 
in the Bind Dadan Kh^n t^sll than elsewhere, 
there are none who pay 'nUliJatmi. 
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Clofl^ly connected with this enbjcct is that of the talnkddri Chapter m, D. 
dues, Tlie$e dues were created at the RegnliLr Settlement^ and were - 

f encrally in favour of old faniUics of Ohafcais, Janjuas, Mairs or 
Lusani^ w'ho were thought to have exerci^d feudal prf^Joounance: or ^ eniLTHa, 
actual lithU of ownerahip in former times over the villugea or indi- eIu«, 

virfuals charged with the pajTncnt of the duea Sometinles thq 
method obsen^od was to create a surcharge upon the revenue pay¬ 
able td the Udukddrs This was usually done w^heii the dues were 
payable in one village and rcceivsble in another. Sometimes a 
dt^uction was given from the Government revenue; but given solely 
in favour of the Ti^risrfn., whileevcry oneelse continued to 

P':tj as before. This was the usual method w^here the 
formed a portion of the village community upon whom the charge 
was laid In the recent revision of iSettlemcnt these duos were all 
maintained in their old proportionSj but they w^ere reduced to the 
one model of a surcharge ormtiliMmi in addition to the revenue. 

The^ dues are for more extensive io tahsiliiE Jhelam and Find Dadan 
Khan than elsewhere. At the same time the talukddrf^ in the 
latter tohsil are comjjarntively veiy^ fow^, and therefore their rights 
are valuable, In the other tahsila the dues are divided among too 
many sharers to be much wortL The whole number of recipients 
is 9HS. The whole amount received is Rs, 330i5- Of this amount 
Es. 1,027 13 paid to 2S persons in fahsil Find Dadon Khan, There¬ 
fore the talaktldr^ in the other three taLsils receive on the nvemge 
legs thau Ra 2 a piece, Thcae fees are levied from 51 villages in 
tahsd Jhclam, 19 in Find Dadan Khdn, 9 in Chakw^nl and :l in 
Tala^fang. The persons who pay them are sometimes entered as 
Tiiuliimi adna, and sometunes ps simple Practically they 

are full mdliks liable to pay slightly beamier taxes than their 
neighbours. 

Table Na X W shows the number of tenancy holdings and the ittmatj ami wait, 
gross area held under each of the main fomiB of tenancy os they 
stood in 18T^i-79, while Tabic No. XXI giveathe current rent-rates 
of vTirioiis kinds of land as returned in lSSl-82. But the accumey 
of both sets of figures is prebably doubtful; indeodp it is impossiblo 
to state gcnenil rent-rates which shall even apprexlmatolj represent 
the letting value of land throughout a whole district. The prevaiU 
ing rent-rates as ngeertained at the Settlement of 2880 are shown 
at page 86 ^ as also are the areas held by the several classes of 
tenants The relative numbers of owners and tenants are shown 
in Chapter ITT (page 68) as ascertained at the Settlement Cengiia, 

Of the whole cultivated area G8'3 |jcrccnt. is occupied by the indi* 
vidual owmers^ and 17 7 per cent more by tenants-at-will. Thus SG 
per cent on the whole is practically at the dis|hjsal of the owners. 

The repilation of tenant right in this district was mainly Tenant rigbtH 
effected by Mr, Arthur Bmndreth at the first Regular Settlements 
During the Summary Settlements some tenants |jaitl rents in kind i 
but the great majonty paid in aish at the Government revenue- 
TiitQ and no more. They w'ere thug on a practkal equality with 
tbi^se whom we now^ Tixjcgrise as owners. This equality was the 
natural outgrowth of the Sikh system which generally refused to 
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Chapter m D. recognised any priTilege ftiatus between the Government and the 
—- euUivaton Sfr. Bransfeth put an end to tbifl state of tnattera. In 

village he first defined and set apart those whom he considered 

Ues ® ■ to be owncra, AH other oulti%'atora w'ere diatributed among four 

classes of tenantSp of which the first three were granted ri^ta of 
occnpancyp and the last were the tenaota-nt-wilL 

OEuia of teoaats. These classes were as under, viz .: — 

T,—^ Ancient tenants, a^mi kudhii, being those ivho had oorao 
in before the great famino of 1783. 

IL—^Old tenants, purdm, who had been in piaseasion 

about 50 years on the average {say from ISIO a.i>.) 

IIL—New tenants, Tiaya or jtklid, who came in 

after ISIO^ but were considered to have a claim to rights of occu¬ 
pancy. 

All the above daasea were granted rights of occupancy, or, to 
use the language of the district, were made muzdn^n 
The fourth emss comprised all the tenaots-at-will or mu^dridn gh^lT 
^Di^jbiitakiL This syatem of classiiicatiou only developed itself after 
the Settlement had been some time in progresa. It was therefore 
never applied in tahsil Jhelnni, where only the broad distinction of 
or ghair was recorded. In the other three 

tahsila, however, it was generally enforced. But mjany iiiDtlificationa 
were allowed in indiviaual cases^ especially in the matter of rent. 
For the cpicstion of rents was also regulated by Mr. Brandreth, 
Eenu. Rents in Kind wore recognised and maintained wherever it was pos¬ 
sible to do so. Cash rents were regulated as follows:—The ancient 
tonants of the first class were charged the revenue-rales and oessea 
with a small additional sum for The old tenants 

or second class paid the revenue rates and cesses, t<^ther with a 
mdliMiia of from two to four annas on each rupee of revenue The 
third class or new mustakil tenants paid the same as the second 
class, except that in their cjise the mdlikiMiMt was put at from four to 
eight annas. In actiudly assessing the mdlikdna the theoretical scheme 
was often a good deal modified. The cash rent of tenants without 
rights of occupancy could not of course be fixed. But the rate 
then existing was duly set down, and in practice it has not been very 
often since departoJ from. Mr. Brandreth intended that these rents 
should be recoriled in tbe gross result merely, widiout details of the 
calcnlatiou by which it was reached. And it was further proposed 
that these gro^ rentals should be modified perioditally in accoraance 
with the price of wm. This part of the scheme has alw^ays been a 
dead letter. It was impossible to keep secret the details of the cal- 
eubtion, and in practice aU the parties concerned have paid attention 
to nothing but these. No one has ever wished or attempted to have 
his rent revalued upon a com standard. And so it has come about 
that all tenants pay rentals in kind, or rentals in cash equal to the 
sum osscsBcd upon the laud with cesses and with or without a 
mdlikdiui or surcharge of various amount 

Kfrw ctraiSiiattEjii lo the record of the recent Settlement all these rentals have been 
af carefully momtamed in their old proportiona They all now take the 

form cither of rental in kind, or of a iwyment of a ^}idlikdna in co^h 
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in addition tn the reveane and ceases assessed upon the land But Chapter in. D. 

the old elaaELhcation of occupancy tenants has not Iboen followed It 

haa no oonaection with the Ptinjab Tenancy Act; and it ia therefore 

practically obsolete. With the perniission of the Financial Commis- ciaj^aLficHniSGn 

sioner, in tlic new tecord all tenants with rights of occupancy have been ^ i«i^y, 

recorded as holding under either section 5 or action 0 of the 

Tenancy Act No further dLscriiniiiation has been attempted In 

nRsertainmg the memberg of each class the following rules were 

observed :—All occupancy tenants who paid rental in kind were 

placed under section G without enquiryr All occupancy tenant.'? who 

pay rent in cash were also plsiced under section 6 unl^ the records 

nf the first Regular Settleoient showed good reason for placing 

them under section 5. la all eases of doubt or of importance the 

attestation of tenant was conducted separately. The 

practical result i$ that the more part of the old aseimis kadhni 

with a few others have been placm under section 5 ^ and the rest 

under section fi. 

Rents in kind are fixed by custom, and are uniform over large Renti in kind. 
areas. No one has ever tried to enhance them, and it is probable that 
they do not admit of much enhaocement. These rents are nearly 
always the same for all classea of teuajita Everywhere the katiiiim* 
fees are first deducted before any division of the produce takes place; 

Thc^ fees are freni ten to tw'clve Tier oeiib in the three tahsila of 
Jhelam, Find Dadim Khan and Chakwiil, except in the well-irri¬ 
gated lands of Find Didan Khan, where the rate ia 15 or 10 per 
cenb After these deductions have been inade. the remainder of the 
produce is divided as follows: In tahsil Jhelam landlord and tenant 
share and share alike both in the grain and in the straw. In tahsil 
Find Dadau Khin the landlotd generally take-s half tlie gitun. but 
in Diwanpum, in KaUa, and in port of Lilia only two^fiftha. Of 
the straw he gets from J to | in most of the villages of the Ahmads- 
bad and Jalap with a few others elsewhere. Butin general 

the tenant pays only one load of straw per har^'esL In tahsfl Chak- 
wal the graiii is ccjually divided, except m the villagea near Thirehak^ 
between the Dhrabi Kas and the Gabbir. where the tenant hee^ 
three shares out of five for himself The straw' of the pulse crops {moth, 

&o,.) is dirided as the graia. But all other crops pay only one load 
of straw to the landJoni 

In tahsil Talagang the fees paid to kdmins are about 6 per 
cenL on and S per cent, on irrimted land The w^hole re¬ 

maining crop, both grain and straw, is dirid^ The landlord's share 
varies from one-fourth to one-half But by far the most common rote 
for unirrigated lands is one-third For irrigated lands—which nra 
veiy snmll in extent^—one-third and tw'o-tifths are the more usual 
rates, and are nearly equally prevalent Though the rates vary with¬ 
in the tahsil. yet they are generally constant over considerable areas. 

For assessment purposes the share of the gross produce ordinarily 
payable as rent by tenants-at-will wa$ assumed at tne late Settlement 
as 31 percent in Talagang.and 45 per cent in the other tahsik 
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CMpt^rtH, D. The individual holdings of tena!it3 are not The average 

“T” per Assessment Circle i$ nowhere greater than jseven acres. Two to four 

^esSad ^ cotnnion raite. But the gross area in the hands of 

the whole botlj of tenants is very considcrabli’ Tenants iinXh rights 
lwW?Mpj?*uid^Ddj oGcupMcy hold 14 per cent of the ontire eulrivation, and 
of rfini. tenants w'ithout these rights hold 177 per cent The folio wing tw'o 
tables give, by tahslls, the acreoge held by each class of tenants, 
distinguishing also the nature of the rents paid :— 

F.^Acrea^tt hfJA t^d/rh pd^iaf r^tM in kind. 
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It will be seen that thete are hardly any real cash rents. The 
great majority of the imdiiicdna rentals are four anna.^ in the rupee 
or less. These Tables must be iinderstoofl as referring to the time 
when the new asseasinenU were aonouneedp without regarej to subse¬ 
quent litigatlom 

The lambardari arrangements of the til^trict have never yet 
assumed a permanent form. The number of laiubardars appoint^'d 
during the Summary Settlements was veiy large. When the Regu¬ 
lar Settlement commenced, ifr^ Eniiidreth was gtrungly iu favour of 
having only one or two tainbardara in a village who luight receive a 
substantia! remuncrarion. He therefore began cautiously to confine 
the office to the old headmen of the Sikh times. At first his plan 
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was sRccessful, bat when the working of it was handed o\"er to hia Chapter ni,*D. 
assistants, the aelectioii of these headmen Was carelessly canried out, 
and gave rise to many appeals and much dissatisfactioiL Some of the Tenarea- 

dismissed men were restored individiially; and at lasta ^‘neral order i^amyar'in nr^ 
’was issued directing t he restoration of all lam bard w who had been 
in office under the Summary Settlements. In carrying ont these 
restorations the dismiased men were sometimes put back ’without con¬ 
ditions, and sometimes only for their own lives without reiiiainder. 

■ to their issue. In the final Report of his Settlement, Mr. Bmndreth 
expressed himself in favour of a gradual reduction in the number 
the laml>nrdiTs by the absorption of all death vacancies which it did 
not appear necessary to fill up. These ’views ’^vere supported by the 
Comiiiissioner, and for a long time were generally acted ii}xnn Wticii 
a lambardAr died hk successor was not appointed aa a matter of 
course; but the whole circumstances of the village wen? passed in 
review, and, if the deceased man did not appear to have hjid any 
strong claima to his np]>ointnient in the first instance, hk office was 
freiiueiitly done away with,and its emoluments mode over to one of 
the remaining lambordara. Thk was especially the case where the 
deceased man hud been put in for life ouly, or where the retention 
of the laiiihjutlari in his family did not seem ajlvisable or profit- 
able ujKjn admiuktrative grounds But the lambaidAri armngemenls 
of the district have recently been reviewed by the Financial Comi^ 
missioncT. As a result of the instructions then kstied, it seems 
probable that in future the appointments will be made for the morn 

part m regular succession under the ordi- 
... *733 iiairy rules^ and that reductions wrill only 

lHn4 KhAn E ^2 bc allowed in exceptional cases or on 

■" proof of real necessity. Tha number of 

lambardat^ in the district is sbow'ti iu the 
margin according to tahsils. 

Lambanhirs receive 5 per cent, on the revenue, except in a fciv Noata lambarfiti, 
villages where there are special arrangements. There are no 
lambordars, and to introduce them would be disastrous to the district. 

LiiinbardArs can be rieduce<l w^herever nccessaiy; but to introduco 
differences of rank among those who are maiutaincd would cause an 
enormous amount of lualignaat jealousy. 


Them are no ztiiUdi'H properly so called; but at the fi^t Hcgu- Plw 
lar Settlement a system of cash to the leading ekawclA^ was in* 

tmducfid, which k described in Chap. V., Sec. B. 

The Tnfilfxi under the old Regular Settlement vras generally jOifAd, 
assessed upon ploughs, Ils realiiiation was often a doubtful and 
difficult business, and it k doubtful w^hetherthe difficulties connected 
with it are likely to cease. In a villa^ where the lambardaiis are 
weak or unpopular, aanfJwr is always paid with reluctance, which is 
partly due to a real spirit of grud^g, and portly to the desire to 
inflict annoyance. 


In some tillages, but not in alb the knjnhiA, or tillage meninls EflflTfrftai 
pay small dues to the owmeis, A report subniiited by tlie Deputy 
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Villas Commimi- 
uid TeRur«s> 


Commissioner in 1873 showed that the cess was then 
following esctent: — ^ 
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Probably much le^ is now le™4 The proceeds are, ins a rule, 
applied to reduce the amount of the ohaukid^ charges. 

V[liA^ mtijiRlj. The principal classes of the village menialsp their legitimate 
duties and their probable e^imated income from vaooug sources, 
are detailed as follows :— Jjt>hdt^ —Are ehiefiy CMJCOpied 

in supplying the wants of the villagets m ploughshares and other 
husbandry Their probable income from sources is about 

Ea 72 per annum. T^kkdm (airp^nter ^)—Are also occupied in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements of various kinds ^ their 
probable annual income being the same as of blacksmiths. Nafy 
(barbers) —Are chiefly employe in the discharge of their ordinary 
professional duties. Thej^ are occasionally used in manro^ and 
betrothal negotiations and in couneetlon with funeriil ccremDnie 3 > and 
are occasionally liberally rewarded for their special services, especially 
in nuptial festivities Their estimated annual fee la about Rsl €0. 
G/iUTikiV^j and —Potters and supply their own 

and iieighbouring villages with earthenvrare and ha$kets^ and aid 
the z^m^nddf^ in eultivatiou when reiiuired, receiving paymeiit m kind ■ 
their estimaU'd average annual inoonie being KeilTS atid -irrespectively 
TirlU —Supply the village inhabitants with oil and oiV 

^kes, usually receiving out seed os remuneration; they sometimes 
aid in cultivation, Mimtn^—Are employed on marriage ceremonies 
as gangers and jesters, and are renmneTated in kiud ; annual prebabie 
income being Rj. 48. Mockis (skoemaker»} —Are employea prinei- 
j^y in making and repairing ahoca and occasionally assist in cub 
tivatioD ; also paid in kind 

ilf?rtc'q1tuial The demand for daily labourers is mainly supplied by immigranta 

labouren. from the direction of Gba^ni and from Kashmir. Pathans and 
Kashmiris enter the district m laige numbers in time for the autumn 
harvest, and stay out the winter; but after the spring han'est they 
generally returu for the summer to thoir homesL Beapers receive in lieu 
of pay one sheaf out of eyeiy 20 sheavea whierh they cuL This 
Koiuetsmofl in a gCHid harvest is equal to a mte of nearly four annas a 
clay. When pdd in cash, the rate of wa^^s varies from two to four 
anunsL The wii^s labour prevailing at different periods are shovtm iu 
Table No. XXVlI, though the figures refer to the labour market of 
towns rather than to that of viHa^p^ 
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The last, two lines of Table No. XVI show the Dumber of persons Obaptoi IX 
holdingaej^cgtantefrom the village and the area » , ^ Village’^nunml- 

fibres aro e^tiMrdiiiarily small, but they refer otdy to land held frii^ tiafllnd Tenureiv 
of revenue, which b by ao lacan^ the only form which these grauta tIUm 

assume. Sometimes the land b leased to the gr&ntec at a (avonrabb 
rent, or oa ooaditioa of payment of revenue only ; ^metinics the 
owner cultivates and pa^"a the reveauo, making over the produce to 
the grantee ; while occasionally the grant ooasbts of the rights of 
property in the land* which* subject to the usual incidents, such 
m responsibility for rovemio aud the like, vest m the person petfoitn- 
ing oertoin specified servioea at such time and for so long as he 
pexforms them. These pranta are most commonly made lor main¬ 
tenance of monasteries, uoly men* teachers at religious schools, and 
the like. 

In the partition of Tillage common it is almost a universal PHtltiona of village 
rule in all villages to fix the share of e^h man in propor- couuimhi, 

tiou to the amount of Govemmeat revenue which ho pays. Thb 
h called takmn rtisitd kimmt It b sometimes a difficult 

mlc to apply fairly in riverside villages when a partition is appUod 
for shortly after the stream haa washed away the loads of some of 
the shareholders. One party insists upon a partition bused upon 
things as they arc ; another claims to have it based upon things as 
they once were and as they may be again. JLr. Thomson writes: 

“ I do not think there b any real custom on the subject Tbc deci¬ 
sion lies entirely with the officer mEdking the partition In Sf>nio 
crises it is probably the right course to refuse partiLiou altogethcri 
but these are rare," Cummon lauds arc generally common of tbe 
entire village; but m some insUmces, although the village is otherwise 
purely BaidckdTa, there arc separate commons belonging to diflerent 
ports of it 

Most mortgiigca are usufructuaiy, but as a rule tho mortgagee 
docs not actually toke possessioii. The mortgagor continues to cul¬ 
tivate, and pays a rent in kind to hb mortgage. Sometimes he also 
continues to pay the revenue, but geuerally thb b done by the mort¬ 
gagee. For such mortgages it is not usual to fix any wriod. They 
mil on until the mortgogor chooses to redeem thenn It b usual to 
atipulato that such redemption may only be made at the rabi 
harvest A mortgagee, who, while in receipt of all his dues^ should 
insbt ujioii getting back hb money, and putting on end to the trans¬ 
action* would be thought to be acting vciy oppressively. 

The custom governing the disposal of lands newly formed by Rdparim houmliuifB. 
river action b not unlfomL ’ftTicre the river Jhelam first enters thb 
dbtrict it runs in a rocky bed and with a ^wift current Kew lands 
are hardly ever formed, and though the deep stream nile or fuuid 
Bikiindri b said to be in force, yet it b very doubtfirl whether any 
single instance can be produt^ in which it has been necessary to 
apply it From near Dulial, where the riv er begtna to run more trao- 
qmllys a line of mosomy pillars forms the boundary between Eritish 
ami Jan:ku territory* Everything on thb side of the line b measured 
in 5 omo village or Government mhk And thus the Bjstem of VMir 
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Chapter m, D. or fixed boundaries may be said to be in forcfe At Bela Tuliala 
VniMe'ooniiB - Gujrat district-opposite to Laiijrtirpur in tahail Jbelarn—the 
ti^^d Temirea* boundary pillars oonies to an end Hence down tho river to 

Ei ri ba lower bonndir)' of Ghan^ in the Gujrat district, the deep 

stream ruk nf hmld mkit^idn b the only custoiiL Thb lower 
boundary of Changas is veiy nearly identical with the upper buund- 
aiy of Daripur in this district Thus for all practical purposes the 
bed of the Bunha torrent may be taken as tnarking the eKtreme 
limit of the kadd mtamiri custom* All the villag^ea below this point 
are under the rule of ™er pdr or fixed boiiitdarie& Mr. Thomson 
writes:— 

1 tnucL whether the vilbj^es coneerriM would ever agree wiiffn*- 

to Bet PAidg the AWef jT^iimFn custom. It woLiy, Iniwcvcr^ bo nuich 
better Eihohabcd, There 1 tliink^ be no doubt that the itrict cuBtoin renuirea 
ttie ceeBJOU yf all land* whiclj cliangie Iheir b^iukJ whetlifr they he iclentl&uble ur 
nnt^ bnt about theB& idenU Sable lundB tht^re ia uiiuaEJy a hitter iguarrel. The 
^neri^l working of the ctietum, tm, eb apt lobe wasteful and iil<H]Uituble.''' 

Pe^^rty or in^tli Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and inortgaires of land: 
fl£th«i.«pfu:ioH. XXX in and XXXIIIA show the opera^oiis of the 

Registration Department; and Tabic Nol XXXIX the extent of civd 
litigation* But the statistics of transfers of land are exceedingly ini=^ 
perfect; the prices ijnoted are very generally fictitioufl; and any figures 
which we possess afford but little real indication of the econoniicaJ 
position of the landholders of the district. The subject is discussed 
at some length at pages 47 of the Famine Report of 1&73» where 
actual figures are given for instances selected as t 3 T)ic£kL In forwaid- 
ing these figures, the District Officer w^rote as follows: — 

TcgnrriB the eccnninlc f^claditiya of BgriaiiUiiiifltsin iliiH diatnct, th^ir is 
no ver^^ brund distinctiDa between owners, oecupancy t^tEnnin, icnd teimnfcS'nt-wflL 
For thu first l^n years ^ftcr annexation ilie couJition of all nlajssea improTefl 
p^restly ; ihe harvests were nearly always good, cuLtivation was increasing, iind 
tlicy l^uglit CBtllc anti jewels, and fod ondctathed thentHelves inu^-li belU-r than. 
they bpd previcjysly done* Fye ard bye ths crejM b-eunn to grow ptiorcr oti llic 
new liiniifl ind snme bo^l Aeafuinsoccurr^- Hio first SettleiEiecit and tlie 

people were called upon to pay revenue on the lands newly cultivated. It atKo 
b^iime diifficuU for them to keep cattfe, for thev had hTokon Tip their ow'n wa^te 
lands, and die larj^er wost^ had been formed into OovemEnent prEiservea. 
the owTiert wtid ueeupancy' tenants ^dually gut Into debt. Tfie teniintie-at-w’iEl 
who buy a sliHife ef tlip prodneo pAfera gooil dral from the crop before it is 
divided ; and they ore cuimricnly vills^ emftamen,, iddiog fromthefir trade earn¬ 
ings to die fceeipts from their Und. The average aenual ineoine and eipcnJi^ 
lure of nn agricultural family of four persons tuny bo thus nbhtvd i»-» 
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*^Th.s house wiSl he worth Rb. 20 in Us. 70, iinj tlio frtinily will poraew four m O. 

Itint+ threw sheep or gu^tOr jewels worth Rd. fumitmu worth 11^ 15 . — — ' 

^Tlie aj^cukiiriats ||,^ve jd| thSLTgTvm to tho fronw st harvcat tStiifi, jt Village Commmil- 
Ltf the cnntnm to ohiirge two onuas in the rupee fnjr lending; money. Thus when n ISBUreSi 

man gives n bond for Ea. lOO he only receives Rb, S7-S. He \i then chorgecl in- or weAllh of 

terent on the Ra. 100at two annag percent,) per harvest; the nnpaid inter- tho'proprEetort, 
osi being Euld^ st cmIi harvest to the principal Thiu a man who borrows 
Re 07-8 will in Uirte y?ant ttw^o Rs. 23743^ Md in mx ytnra,^ Ra, 460-1 tr TJeo old 
Ci^tnm WM nnt to balarii.'e the d^nnot ereiy harveat, but only when the dehtof 
wisheil to settle it, or other sp^Lil onL-enion arose ; and for tla* oldest 111 x 01 !nt not 
pinre thanbU percent- was cKiarj{ed na interest if cash was paid, or lOtl per cent* 
if fietded by paying in groin or eattle^ MoreoTer^ both debtors and crcditoro are 
equal Ey care [css, the one in borroHing nnd the other in Jendiar^ A oultirotof with 
a dmull holding used not to be able to borrow more than Ra 20, Nnw heciVn run 
into debt up to Rs. liWl or Et- 2rJ0. Another reason la that, in the cld days, 
land cuuld not be aold at ait ^ whereaa It now fetches a krgu sum 


The peasaotry are said by those who know them 

best to be, on tho wholsj in a prosperous conejition. The only 
^verty is such as results from exceraive subnlivkion of the land 
It Is estioiiited (and the estimate appears to be more reasonable 
lhau that given above) that the average e^ependituro of an ordinary 
cultivator in fair circumstances upon the sub^btence of himself and 
his fainily Is about Ea. 8 per month, an expeiLU^ that a hoidinp of 
15 acres will easUy enable him to bear. The ordinaiy exjienditure 
of a shopkeeper is somewhat more, and avenigea probably Ea 12 
per month. Some of the heatlmen, or mrdikH, of the Awaiis in 
Talagang, and the family of the Chaudri of Dhauni possess large 
estates. It is true they had no law of primogciuturCp but they used 
to keep their land undidded by lighting among themselve^p till only 
one was lefL In Uhaiuii and Talagang there are accordingly still 
some landowners left with latge estates paying a yearly revenue of 
Rs. 1,000,. but these are tho exception, and constant stib-division 
under the p«iceful British rule will soon reduce them to a level 
with their neighboure. 

Debt certainly is not so prevalent in Jhelatn os elaew^tiero* 

■^e peasantry generally are free from debt The assessment is very 
light, and it it only in cases of recklc^ncss and gross extravagance 
that a cultivator falls hopelessly into the hands of his money-lender. 

In niortgoges, it is not unfrequent to stipulate for payment in grain. 

In these cases usually the cnltivator retains possession, making over 
one-third or one-fourth of the produce, as the case may be, in lieu 
of interest, tmd the proBts of the money-lender on this system often 
nmoiint to as much as 50 per cent Loans are chiefly in the hands 
of the villeige shopkeepers. Except in Find Dadan Khan there lire 
no bankers of any great wealth. 

The district ia thronghoiit one of small holdings. The average Avero^ si^e of h-jlJ- 
cultivated area of holdings in each Assessment Circle is shown in me 
table on the next page. 


It will be observed that in Dhanni and Tali^ng, and 
the drier tracts (Thai and Phapra) of the Find Dk ian Khan 
tahsik the holdings are much larger than elsewhere, the popnlation 
being less dense^ anJ the agriculture rougher. The average siae of 
the tenant s holdings appears smalkr than it really isp for a tenant 
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Oliaiiter HI, D. frequently holds land under more than one owner, or owns a hotdinf 
vm«eOoinTOTad-S^i ^ culti.-atca as a ter.aat part of another owner? 

tise and TennrM. *^wdiiig. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 


SECTION A.~AGRICULTUItE AND ARBORICULTURE. 


Table No. XIV gives geaeral fibres for cultivation and irriga¬ 
tion, and for Oovernment waste land; while the rainfall ut shown in 
TabW Noa. Ill and IIIA and B. Table No, XVII shows 
statistics of Government estates, and Table No. XYIIT of foresta 
Table No. XX gives the areas under the principal staples, 
and Table No, XXI the average yield of each. Statistics of live 
stock will be found in Table No, XXII. Further statistics are given 
under their various headings in the subsequent pontgraphs of this 
Chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and the employment of 
field labour have already been noticed in Chapter III S^^tion D. 

The princi|^ soils of the district moy be described as follows; 
The Table on tbo next page shows the area of each as ascertained at 
the recent Settlnmeni The circles shown in the second column are the 
Assessment Circles described in Chapter V Section B. 

Hail is roughly used of all lands which receive manure, bnt such 
lands were until lately mainly situate in the immediate riciiiity of the 
vill^ site, where they were thoroughly well levelled, and, ouiug bo 
their vicinity to the homestead, husbanded in every wav better than 
any other lands; usually receiving valuable fertilising drainage from 
the villa^ site, and being by reason of their high culture and good 
levelling in the best condition for retaining moisture, Li tahsil 
Talngnng, where manure is nob valued or much used, the term luiU is 
that by which the class of soils next Allowing is commonly describtd. 

Next follows a class of soils which Las qumcrems designations - 
the most common being mal, iris, cAo, ban, ffundi, cAa^. Their 
common chaincbcristics are that they are deep loamy soils, well 
levelled and favourably situated both for reoeiving and retaining 
moi&tuie. In some places, as in the Find Dadan Khan hills and tho 
old vml and irm circles of tahsib Chnkwal and in the Khuddar and 
Pabbi of tahsiljliclnm, this last advantage is due to the iiidustTV 
with which they have been embanked; in others, as in the alluvial 
lands on the b^ks of the Inign ravines, and m the old circles of 
jrAolav (dhelam) and cAocA and boAtoi (ChakwAl), it is natural to 
their situation and constituents. The faults in dry seasons, and 
advantages in miuy years, of the ^Aoiar, cAocA and bnbial soils are 
due to tlie greater preponderance of clay in those soils; but whatever 
the varieties m the wik thus grouped together, they are, by reason 
nuiiuly of their superior faeilities for cateteng and holding the rainfall 
and drainage of the country, more fertile than tho ordinaiy lands, and 
the majority of them will yield a fair crop even in poor sgosoosl 
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04 CHAP. IT.—PRODUCTION AND DISTWBUTION. 

Nestt follow the OTdlnary lands of the coiintir* which are usually 
sandy loams, sometimes leyel,and sometiines slopmg ■ in some plfioes, 
of gi™t depth, in others willi a substratum of rock (usually sanrktone 
but in the Salt Range limestone) not far from the surface. In the hiU 
tracts and at the foot of the hills such lands are not unfreouently 
much ciunbered with atones, though these do little harm beyond 
making the ploughing difHctilt The agriculturists describe the 
better clasa of these lands as maim, and the worse as rakkan There 
IS no real standard of distiuction between ^nafm and raH'ar.^ 
Each village will describe its worst soils (and sometimes all its lands) 
as mirkar ; and thus a good village will describe as ^uktar, soil which, 
if situate in a poorer vilkgc, would have have been better than the 
«ha im of that village. 

Siatenient shomng soils and imgaiim ™ acres^ as 
ut the recent Settlement 
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The following figures show the percentages of inundated, irript- 
ed, and dry eultivatiom Further statistics reprding wells will bo 
found in the deacription of the system of agriculture pumued on irri¬ 
gated lands given below at pages 97*106. 
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chap, it.— raODUCTION DISTEIBTJTIO^T. 


§5 


J^cfiltura ani 
Aiboriciiltikre- 

Est^-niilcin of 
cuEtivAtii^ii Jind 
ol 

irodii] Luad. 


With regard to the method m which land apparently almost or Chapter IT, A, 
altogether nncultiIrable is brought under cnltivarion hv the poop-le, 

Major Wftcc makes the following intending remsu-ks while discussing 
tJie increase of cuitivation durlDg the period of the Regular Settle¬ 
ment 

previous Pcttlemcnt Officer in hiii report reCAriflcd his opinion thnt 
there wns no real cukurahle waste left in the Pwitrfct, und my own opinion 
^p-eea very much with what 1 Iiavc no do^ibt that offiitir Fpally tueant. In tlio 
Rh'cr Bank Circles and in the Maidsn f^rcle flf tuhtiSi JMum^ there is liula 
hmd easily cuUurablo which is not already cnUivRtid* ^nd the agricniUiiririts 
feel the ncecBrtity of reserving some little Und for the (^raring of their cattle. 

In Ihc HjuI end "Plsapra Circles there bus already been a veiy consideritble ei- 
tension of ciikiviitiH>nj and as cultivation in these drcloe lo he cf any Vftitia 
must bo supplied from the hill fli^s^ It is obviouH that, tliongh 1 may believe 
that the quiet industry of the people will go an stendLly reclaim Eng landp it Is 
not safe to assnine as likely any imnkcdiate increase of cnjlivation, 

A gain in tnluffl TRlagHiig we have jiiiil lied a vei^’ heavy increase ic cul¬ 
tivation, not ijupporUid by an et|uid, increase In cattle and population. T}ii>ngli 
the mere-nsc in tbefie is eonsidemble^ still the pleugha are for Itirger^ than in the 
mai of the district, and the cultivation rniighEM. I^tly, the metltod by wliicli 
cuUivtition is now osteadiag in the west half af tuhvil Jlielaru, in tahsil Chak^ 
wii end Talageng, end in the hill circle ol uliwjl ^md hkdm Khan, and in 
w'hh^h it has been extending diirimr the pjisl 15 years, is ^eulitr to this part of 
kie Rnnyili. TIiobc portions of the district an? clevatL'd plalcQUE intersceleii by 
mvineji. Tlie rsvines cut back in countleafl little hmnehes into the plMteaiii and 
the lands reclaimed are largelj thc^o which form the Irtedsand shIcs of thesd 
liltle Trtvines, or the sloping funds wliich Ue at the foot of the low ntnges of hills, 

Tlipse lands are correctly deserihetl aa uncultunible In their natural state. They 
arc rendered cnItEjrable by a lahoriouB process of levelling down and banking up. 

They were originally for the inoat part regarded as village common ; but aince 
the Aguiar Bettleiaient was mndE, mure have been oontinnal parlitiong of iheni 
all over the country. And wken paxtltioneflf I lie owners reclaim iheni, not by m 
expenditure of capital, hot by oteady Industry, upper banics are broken 

down, the lower ends of the ainpoa are bunked up^ and the beds are dammed. 

Every mejinR \b adoptetl to level incnuaJitiDS, and tu pro vent the mins E'roni w^jisL- 
iiig away the soil that is hri>ken dowm^ Ocesdionully down comes heavy rain, 
ami breaks ibc fowler slopes and dama on wdiieb ao much pains hive been spent 
and wssfaes away a great qctantity of valuable sail: and tliecnllivators have to do 
alukust half ibeif work of reclaiming and levelling over again. And so they have 
worked On pcmeveringly and unwenriedly for the hwt lb vears ; till, w hen the 
new mcHiittreinenca comet up the total area CLiltivaled, wo are istcw 

niflhed at tlie gross oiiumiit of land that h4is been rc^-hkimed^ and wonder how iho 
previ4>iis Svttbiisonl Ofliccr can biivo aci short estimated the preapectsof extended 
cultivation. ’Well 90 fur so good ; only let its lake care bow wo a&w&s tbis new 
cultivation. A great porlini! of it Is in a verj' unformed alatcj and if wo put 
too much revenue on it, the people will lose heart and tlirow it up. Treat it 
lightly, and they udll not feel its asaeosment; and will ge on as lH<|c?re steailily 
rechkiming uucuknrable Iftncl, till very likely, 30 years hence tJic ^ttfcuLcut 
Officer of the day will wonder how it catkie about lliat 1 repeated niy predewsaor's 
short estimate, and returned so ninch land as uneulturaLle. In ottier districts 
the land returned as culturable is luTvd which any ono would be givl to have; 
but that redoiiued in tikis didrict is stuET which no ordinary outsider would think 
worth asking for : but tlio resident cnltivatoRi break it down, level It, and ein^ 
iuiuk it, year by year^ till in cotirsn oftiiuG the uew hmd^k one a# fiae as,, and soukO- 
times finer tiknn, the old.** 

* ^OtCr—Tbn average ib? of a plougii in each tlihsEl Ls— 

Jhelasu ... y acres, 

Fitvil J> 4 ^lan Khia ... Ifi 

ChnkwiL ... ... U H 

lalagnng „ 
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CHAP, IT.—PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 


Ar^rlenlture. 

Aj^icutturml im 
mdnts nnd appl 
ADceii. 


nhnptjT IV, A, Table No. 5 XII she wa the Dumber of cattle, carta, and ploughs i ti 
— each tahsfl of the diatriet aa returned in 187*i-79'* The agricultutai 
jnstnimenta of the district aro of the usual t)TO and have been 
described very often. The priucipal ore the nut or plouf^h; the 
JJ«r or yoke \ the ndli or drUI; the eohdga or harrow, which is 
^ ’ called ntatra in the west j the iringal or pitchfork; the iardh, which 
has been already noted j the Idmrjpa ddtri and JtoAi, which merely 
require mention; the hiMri or axe, which is the iraplfiment mewt 
used for murders; the pkala or thresher; the jaiidra or rako; and the 
adnga or two-pron^ed fork for hedge buildine. Every little peg or 
string about these instruments has in geoend a separate Dame; but 
nothing is gained by accumulating a crowd of words that are hardly 
ever used, and can hardly ever be leDiembered. The principal 
pieces of the plough are as under, vis., the jftangi Or npright, on to 
which the handle called iuithi is fastened j the &«■»* or aorizoutal 
tongue, which is shod with the or share. The long inclined 

piece, which carries the yoke 9r panjdli, is itself dirided into three 
aepamte pieces which are spliced together with string, under which 
small wedges arc driven in order to keep eveiythmg tight. The 
names of these three separate pieces are—(1) the saTiA^t, which car* 
lies the yoke; (2) the in the middle; (3) the hat proper, which 
is slipped into the iiiT, and secured in front by a small hod plats 
with a nail and behind by a wooden wedge anreo in tight. The 
yoke is attached to the aten^ and prevented from slipping forward 
or backward by an arrangcmcDt with a wooden peg and a mece of 
leather rope, which aro culled kili and ntdri respectively. Ploughs 
iu this district last about three years. They are made of phuthid 
wood for choice, and failing that, of or wild olive, ^ The latter 

two woods, however, are said to cause pimples or blisteia In the ban d s 
of the ploughmen. 

UAnure.rad « retum made in 1679 for the Famine Report it was stated 

plrsuchioF;’ surt that lU per cent of the irrigated cultivation was constantly, per 
rotatiun Ml ch»|a, occasionally, and 2S per cent, never manurefl, and that the cor¬ 

responding figures for unirrigated land were o, 6, and 90. Three 
hundred maunds of manure is considered a fair dressing for land con¬ 
stantly, and 120 maunds (ofreu given in alternate yimrs) for loud 
occasionally manured. 

The usual course of cropping is to take a crop of ly iria after ono 
of wheat or barley, and then to leave the land for a year. One good 
ploughing is sufScient after the spring crop is cut, but in the inter¬ 
val of a year between the removal of Wie khari/ crop and the time 
when a nabi crop is sown, the land is ploughed up several times, 
according to the quality of the soil and the inclination and opportunity 
of the cultivator. Thus light sandy soils rwiuire less ploughing than 
stiff clays; four ploughings sufficing for the former, while the latter 
may be plougheiTten times with adva«tag& Rotatkiu of crops is not 
understood or practised, and there is no difference in this respwt 
between irrigated and unimgated land Owing to the peculiar 
circutostances of the well tract, land which can bo coostimtly manured 
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Vi not rested. Ftill details regarding^ manure and notation m nin- Chapter lY^ A. 
inignted land am given below at pages 100 — 107 . 

Kou^h and simple as the agriculture of the district may appear 
at first sight, neither its skill nor its thrift is to be despised; and 
Major Waoe bolievea that both are steadily uicreasingp and are now 
at a ttmsiderably higher standaH than that of 2o years aga Tlio 
p-^neril standard of cultivation Ls highest in the Jhelam luiil Find 
Dacian talisils; Chakw^il follows next; and Talamiiig cornea lust. 

The system ibllowed differs according as the kud is wcll-irrigabxl 
{didhi}^ inundated or dry^ {mrdnt}. Etch system vitII be 

sepanatoly described in the following [Kiges, and tigures given for the 
im^ias under the aoveral staples in each sort ofcnJtivutiou as ascertain- 
od at the recont Sottlenieut 

The fitst statcim;nt on the next pago shows the crops grown on 
milub lands during the year of Settlement measurements (ItiT& TG). 

The sniall areas returned as mitab in tahsils Takgang and 
Chakwilp and ill fmrts of tahsil Jhekm other than the liiver Bank 
Circle, are stray lands on the banks of the ^han, Euiih4 aiid Kahan 
torrents; and on these the system nf cultivation is the same as that 
of the if/rr/iti described below. The mi bib lands projicr are tlie 
alluvTal lauds ou the immediate banks and in the bud of the Jhekm 
river, bclndcd in the Kiver Eaiik Circles of toJisils Jhelam and Pind 
Diidnii Khan ; there are also some 1 aems of such land belonging 
to the Thai villager lands are almoat entirely cultivated with 

wheat year after year. A little barley is grown on the po^^rer land«: 
and oo those lands least ex]>o$ed to the action of the autumn tiixKk 
some iri/m and rA^m, But on the real lands* nothing but a 

mbi crop is possible owing to the summer inundations. Ou half- 
fjnivcdground coarse rice midmwtik is shown^ but the area sn troateti 
is semcely worth notice. Also on such San^j, if barley mid rice are 
Bovvni together in October, the rice will not germinate tiU the river 
rises again the following auinTncr; but this also is mere catch-cropping, 
and the rice so growTi is coarac and jjoijr. In short the system on 
these mibib lands k to take one raif crop each year—which crop is 
usually wheat. So me of the wheat crt>ps thus grown aro very fine ; 
but othersp c^peemily in rainy seasons, are iioor and short. And such 
limil k often much chokwl with thktles ancT other weeds, &j.iMb land 
is not usually iiiannrcdp and owing to it^s situation between brauches 
of the river, and liability to floods, it cannot receive the frequent 
plough!ngg by which the coudition of the hfirAm laud is &o much im¬ 
proved; niNr indeed does it need such ploughiugs except to clear the 
land of weeds. 

The seo>nd statement on the next page shows the crf>p grown 
on cAiiAf lamU during the year of Settlement measurements 1H75, 

ItsTti. 

With a few exceptions notetl below, the irrigation k entirely from 
wclk The systeni of cultivation follow^ed on tliese lauds in the 
rind Dadnu Khsn tahsil and m the rest of the di.strict differs, 

That tabsil cxcepted^ the welk of the district irrigato very s^mnU 
areas, (in the banks of the rnvipca w^hich drain the Jhclom, Cbakwkl 
and Tolagaiig tahsils, are coinmonly (bund lowdyiu^ strijKS of alluvial 
land in which wella klu be sunk at little cost; siniihir welk are alst> 
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sunk on the frontagB of the ^hclnm river between the bed of the 
Bimha and the Jhdam town; and there arc a few m the plain mu ml 
Jhelani. feme of the best sro at Dotoell, and at Eotda on the KohSn, 
in the Kotion Kas at and near Badshahdni; round Dalla (tiihsi'l 
Chakwdl) and Jabbi (tahsil Talagonji;) on the bau^of the Sohaii; 
and on the jVnkar at Toman (tahsil Takgang), Though theso wells 
are small and poorljf e<juipped in cattle as coniponxl with the wells of 
the Panjab, the lands irngated by them yield steadily two crops a 
year; except in the river bank and plain circles of tabsil Jhelain, 
where the double cropping is not so steady, but even here It extends 
to more than two-thir^ of the irrigated land The prind^ crops 
are (as shown in the above statement) wheat, barley, vegetables, and 
tobarxx) in the mbi; and , bajra, maize cotton and vegetahles, in the 
ifiarif. Theso lands are all well manured; and they are for the most 
part in the hands of Mallidrs, the tnest industrleus agriculturists in 
the district On the other hand, some of the wells—espeeially thoso 
in tahsil Talagang—are poor, and those of later construction are not 
(like the old ones) always in the hands of Malliars, but have in tnany 
instances been sunk by ordinary agriculturists who ore less able to 
moke them profitable. The irrigated area in such cases is usually on 
extremely small Jxaction of the wliole. The folio wing table Lhiews 
light on these remarks:— 
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In the Piiid Daddu Khin hills S7G aerca wo irrigated, vt;., 178 
by wells, principally at Wagh, of the same character as those abo\^ 
described; ond GOS acres by springs* 

The largest areas are at^ 
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About one-third of the land irrigated &otn spriiigs is returned as 
bearing two crops a year. Some of the cultivation is rich, a*s at 
Choya Saidau Sh4h and at Kalkr Kahar (now in tho Chokwal tahsil) 
but its value varies with the supply of water and the cliaracler of 
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the cultivators, Tho cropping is very sinnlar to that on the well 
lonely previously described 

Tho well urigation Ln the Find Dudon Khan plain is coufined lo 
the Eiver Bank Circle, and to the lainls in the 
Thai and Phapra Circlt-s imiuediately aJjoiii' 
iiig. The average area inigated per well is 
16 acres, depth to water 15 feet, cost per well 
Rs, 200. Thirtj’*onc ]H;r cent, of the River 
Bank Circle is thus irrigated. All the avaih 
able inaniiro is given to the well land, and 
about ono-third of the irrigated area is tiianurcd. The Ipd au treated 
is usually that ncarcat the well The system of cultivation is to 
rcatn'e a small plot for sugarcane; an acTe or so for timiipa; one or 
two acres for cotton; and to Sow the rest with wheat After the wheat 
has been harvested, a limited area (which Erouitho above given 

seems to averj^[e a tbird of the whole) is resown with maise, wyinr, and 
c/(«j-L Thus the w hole area beware one good crop, and about ouiv 
third, which is manured, beans a second crop. The cultivatons look 
for their profits princi]sally to the wheat crop, ^me of the surar- 
caue is pressed and st)me given to the cattle. It is of poor quality. 
The tumiiJS are grown for cattle fodder; and the bajm, inaiae, and 
ekari for the most i>art sen'e the same puriTOSo, 

It remains to desefibo the Sy>itciu. of agriculture on tho_ baraui 
lancU, and how Inige a proportion of the ciiUlvated area is includocl 
in this description will appear from the table on the next pt^. 

The prcTOiliug systems of cultivation lUtt two:— 

(1) a two-year course which rests each acre for a year, aud theu 
takes two erofis the year following. This prevails in tahsfl 
Jhelam, and nearly all tnhsils Chakwal aud Bind UAdau 
Klian. 

(2) a By stem under which tho iia!>fnnd iAorff lauds are separate, 
anti are each cropped oaoo a year. This prevails in tahsil 
Talagang, and in a few villages at the north-west comer of 
tahsH Chakwal 

The two-year couro on the bdrthli lands of tahsil s Jhelam, 

... Chakwal. and find Dadaa Khan is ns under. The kiiartf crop having 

*ilJhel»tD, Clink wU boon harvested at the beciiiaing of November, the land lies over 
*™Kbin Ullk"* for two months until the (of holiday, Ist Mngh (ejpml to I2th 
Januarv), shortly before which the laud has nsually received a goi_rtl 
fall of ran. From this date the cultivator plougbi aud reploughathe 
land, os often lU he bus kisiire, inolinatiod, and opin>rtunity, for near¬ 
ly nine UKintha to the cud of Si-ptcmlK-r. Land under this tneatTuent 
is spoken of as vrartlidL In the Jhelam and Find Dadan Khan 
tahsils, aud in the Lundi Patti of tahsH Chakwal, land ia iisiially 
ploiigheil over eight or ten times during this iieriod ; in Dhanui about 
four or five times, The pnx-oss compktLiy clears the land of 
and in the better cultivated tracts bnuga it to a tine condition of tilth. 
From the end of Sciitember mbi sowings commence. When the I'ttm 
crops have been cleared in May (the land is then termed the 

first opisrrtunity b taken to plough tho land over two or three times, 
and then a litutdf crop is sown. Under ttiJs course, if regularly cariiud 
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oiitp Bn ag^ricnltiiiist will in eBch year take a mM axid kliarff crop, 
from half his cultivated land, the other half being at rest under 
ploughing. That i$ to saj^ he gets on^ crop per annum per iicro culti¬ 
vated i but the course of culti vation Is so arrangefl that each acre rests 
d very other year. The system is extremely well suited both to the climate 
and to the circumstances of the people- and the nine months' rest and 
ploughing which each acre gets every other year must go very far 
towartLs supplying the place of niannne; for the plolTghinL^ besides 
ccimjdetely clearing the land of weedji, by jjulverising the soil and by 
exposing it freely to the action of damp and of the atmosphere, 
accelerates the decay of insoluble matter and its conversion into 
plant food; so that lane! treated in this way for nine months probably 
gains as much good as if it were left for twice the time in unploughed 
ikllow% 

Thb h the sptem as it m foliow:cd by the best cultivators. But 

if the statement qf hirani crops 
above given Ls referred to, it will 
bo seen that the area of the khfirCf 
fav^p$ does not equal that of the 
Titb( crops, but that in the three 
tahsib concerned the crops are 
recortlcd in the proj>ortions given 

in the margin. 

In a limittid area La the Thai (Bind D^an Khan) close under 
the Salt llange little else beside kfiai-if {bffjra) arc grown. But 
in respect of all other b<h^ni lands returned in these tabsils as under 
JtAtiri/ crop it b safe to assume that a nibi crop preceded the Mu n/ 
So, speaking roughly, in Jhclam the full agricultural course is w ell 
carrietl out, but in the Find Didan Khin tahsil a third of the land 
cropped each year yields no kluirif crop+ and in Chakwil a half Tho 
main reason oT thb is the shorter nunfill of these Iw^o tabsils. Tho 
shorter the rainfall the greater tho difficulty in rnbtng kharif crops 
on the lighter soils. In the Chakwal tahad especially there is a great 
deal of light soil. And s^imindirH, contending annually wdth difficulties 
of thb sort, learn to limit or expand the kharifmvdng^ of each year 
acoording to the opening promise of the season. On the other handi 
there is of course a certain amount of earelcssneas and bad cultivation i 
and occasionally attempts are ma*ic to grow^ the more valuable wheat 
crops, year after year, by omitting the (as ia eominonly done 

on the bitrdni lands of the Kiver Bank Circle of tahafl Bind Dadan 
Khan). But thc^ arc minor points. The main cause is that in 
proportion as the trMrif rainfall is short, the hinds suited for kkarif 
crops will bo limited by the exclusion of the lighter soils, imd by 
selection of those of a more hiamy chameter and w hich receive 
drainage from lands lying above them. This is the same lesson os b 
imlicated by the agricultural sj'stem of the Takgang tahsil which 
will now be describeti 

Tlie other system under which the rabf and ArAcm/ kntb are 
separate, and are usually each cropped once a year, prevails in tahsil 
Tulagaiig and hi a few villages of the Bubkl and Ghach Uuktut la 
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the Tircst of tba Chakwal talistl In these tracts the higher and Chapter IV, A. 

Bondy lauds are rescn'cd for tlie mhiy and the lower and moro Icamy ■— 

laiid'fortlw Uutnf, The countiy betwwn Lawa. Taiiiau, and 

Talagatig lien on broad gentle undulations, the crests of which arc ct iiirJai 

light sandy soil, and the hollows more or less loamy. In long course r<ottiiiiHD»in tahiil 

of time much of the clay ui the higher lands has been washed down “ ^" '’1 

into the lower. On the sandier soil the autumn rains are not siifti*''' 

cient lor the gwwth of ihtmj crops; but they are suflicicnt on the 

Icnamy solLs which are richer in clay and therefore more retentive in. 

moisture, and which also rccoivo the drninage of the higher lields,* The 

people, thendore, cultivate the latter with i'lmrtf cruiw, and succeed 

rn getting very fair crops off the higher and samlier soils by aid 

of the winter raina The mbi lauds are four or five times the estent 

of the lands. Neither ™6» nor AAortf/ lands get more than 

three or four ploughinga before being sown ; Kometiines less. 

Where tho holdings of the cultivators are large, as in the Bubiul Kmllti *7*1™ pb 
villages of talisd Chakwil, and in Ldwa aud other of Talagang, 
it b a. coukiduii tiling to find tlijit a part of tho khurif lojida hufl 
thrown out of cnHivatioii as buufhi Or oUU In thesti ptuoes the 
kharif cnltivatiuu is rough, the land ia not sufficiently ploughedp 
and so after three suoKasivc ktamf becomes a good deal choked 
with wends. The cnlti^Titar under such dreunistonct's will keep only 
half hb XArn'tyiajida under cultivaHoii nud the other half fallow ; 
chaimug the two halves after every three jearH, The dniinfigo of 
tho Imlf left Jallow is caiehilly conducted by little surface channels on 
to the [jortiou under cultivation. It is doubtful how far this jiractice 
is really neecssai^' i it certainly has tlie (^vantage of giving to such 
crops as any grown a larger share of the rainfall than they would other¬ 
wise receive; and it seeuis to be principally resorted to where the holdings 
are laige and the cultivation rough. It is not practised in tlie ht^tt^^r 
cultivated villages of the TaUgaiig tahsH: though os rcgaixJs soil and 
rainfall these are siniilarly circumstauced to those in which the 
buMi ayetem prevails. 'The highest proportion of bii/Ui land-^ 
ia found in Bubial and Mwa, In tha majority of the villages of 
the tahsfl where the custom exists, the budhi land does not 
exceed eiie-tliird of tlie area. 

Cotton cultivation, owing to the length of time during which this cotton caltifatien. 
crop occupies the ground, ueet-ssarily w here it occurs creates a diver¬ 
sion from the ordinaiy course of hushaudry. It is sown in Marchp 
and the pickings last from October to the end of Doccnilwirp so_ that 
a rafA crop can neither immediately precede it nor imnnxiiately 
follow iL On tho luivam lands of talisfl Jholain and Lundi Tattip 
tho plants after tho drat year's pickings are cut off short clo^ to the 
ground i and they sprout again iu the spring Mowing, yielding a 
second crop genemlfy better than that of the hrst year. In Dhanni, 

Tslagaugp and the Tind Dyan Khan plaiu, the plants are similarly 
cut hock a se(33ii j time, and a third year's crop taken, but this is nlwa}^ 


■ The cnlPhnn-qt ana Tiiif w^irr wUffli to uny RpM U Irn'kal iifwa 

AS ft matter inufcortnnuu thnjfttfhcint the Wfi-nt ot Jhc laUfrl the 

tliervr jwttj'iaaU wlitia Iho HM bduiv b nearly alwayw hishlj uliuwEhl. 
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poor. In the Find DSdan Khan hilts very little cotton is grown, m 
their more tein|>erBt^ climate does not suit thw crop; so much ni? h 
grown is ploughed np after the fi rst year's pickings. Cotton coItivated 
on well laniLs atarids for two years hi taKsiltJ Jkelarn and Pirid Dadon 
KhaOj but for only one year id the rest of the district. It ia not 
usual to take any special care to sow cotton on superior land. 

In tahsil Talagang manure is not usually applied to the hard^i 
lands. The people say niannre bunts- up their crops. This ex¬ 
perience agrees w^ith that of other countries. Professor W rightvsoa in 
fiifl '•Hand-book of AgricuIturCp" recently published, repftarks (page 114) 
that there is " an objection to the use of dung upon light soils lii dry 
asassasp the dung often doing hanii by leaving the land hollow and 
liable to be injured by dncaight."* If this is so in wet England, A 
it bo the case in the light soils of a dry countnr liko 
Talagang* In the Thai and Phapra Circled of tahsfl Pind Dadan 
Khan manum! is Uttlo used in the ImTdni lands for similar reasons; 
the climate is too hot and dry, lu the RiverBank Circle of Find Dadan 
Khan the manure is all used up on the well lantlsp and there is none 
to spare for the hdrdni. In the Hill Circle of that tahsflp and 
throughout tahsil Jhdam and Cbahwah the ninnnro produced is 
applied to the best Itdrdni latul$, Souie of the bdrdui lands thus 
nianiirerl are cropi>ed twice annually. The rctnms on the subject 
are ns follows:— 
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bearing tw'o cro|jfi a year is iusiguifieajit^ except in the Find Dalian 
Khan hills and in Dhauui. The return as regards the hills is eorrect ; 
the Boinc what colder climate, and the remarkably fine character of the 
tuanured larubp make it practicable to secure two crojis a year princi¬ 
pally wheat and bdim) from them* The Dhauui return Is of doubtful 
accuracyp uiasmucn as it equals the manured area. The climate of 
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Cliakwal fe too hot and diy to allow of much auccossful continootis Chapter IT, A 
doublecroppiug', at the moat such lands may be dosmbed as yielding ,_j 

one piod r<m crop per annum and a poor kluirif crop by way of '^boricSlti^ 
fodder. 

The marked features in the cultiv'ation of Dhaoni are the banka Eialjonlsai 
of earth on which the cultivation of this talisfl so entirely depen^, 
that it ia ncccssaiy to explain their tiaturo in some detail. The high 
banks m the Find Dadan K-hiii villages are all made in an o{M;n 
and even plain; but in Chakwal, and between the two mnps of hills 
in the Jhelam tahsfl, indeed mon#or less in every part of tlie district, 
the greund slopes considerably. Comuspicntly, if the fields u'cre not 
banked up properly, not only would the water drain otf at once and 
the field be left dry, but the very earth of the field w'ould be 
tarried off, as axil as the seeds or manure therein, so that every field 
is carefully booked up, if the owners have men and cattle to do it. 

The w'ork is heavy, and cauiiot be done with pwr cattle, who are 
titutblc to drag the heavy plank, or which is used to push tho 

earth from the higher part to the lower. It is equally tiring to the 
men, and it is consequently only in ullages held by w'ell-to^o ow'uers, 
or by some ebatidri or other wealthy |>etsou, that the lands aro 
really projiorly banked up. lu others, some fields ore tanked uj) 
where the owner has /ViVnefo or means; some are left to their natural 
state. These latter fields are called mki —^the former iuem — and 
iu distributing their assessment the zamimfdrH generally assess the 
latter at double tho former. This sort of hunk is common perhaps 
all over the district Few villages are so level that these bmiks ore 
not needed; and, though the general rule is ns stated above, viz., that 
the owner must be a man of some wealth to enable him to provide 
the cattle and men, yet there aro some villages, where the number 
of jiemon.s who have to be fed and auataiued from the loud has driven 
them to bank up ovory available pieoo of land with the utmost care. 

These, however, arc few. It requires a spirit of mutual aid to effect 
this; and owing to the fierce disputes about tho ownership of land 
which marks this district, such a spirit is seldom to be met w itk 

Besidas tliese banks there is a second and more important kind 
which is only suited to particular loeaUti^ Of course, as the rmu 
w'atcr ptmiu over the surface of the soil, it carries with it a large quantity 
of earthy sediment, which it sweeps down into the ravines which form 
its outlet, TVhere the owners are wealthy enough, they l^iik up tho 
heads of these raiirics, leaving on escape wherever p^blc. They 
then break down and smooth all the rough uneven ground, so as to 
make os large a field as they can at the bottom of the ravine. ThU 
hank then retauia a great body of water, rich iu earthy sediment, and, 
as it dries up, leaves the most fertile soil in the country. This soil 
is called iia, and is generally assessed by tho villages at three to 
tour times tho amount of the 1 ‘itA’i. Some of these batiks arc very 
large, and many retain a considerable quantity of moisture oil the 
year, Thev require, however, both wealth and eneigy. When ona 
of these is Voided upon, all the best cattle ore summoned from all 
the villages around Men come in their holiday clothes, and for 
pcrbaiB a fortnight, sometimes for a month, the work ia carried on by 
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Chapter IVt A- different relays. Some dig up tho eartli on both flideap ready to be 
dragged off by tbe piniik {kiLi'a or ifoAff jfi:); tlie otheia form acontinuonis 
cirdle of cattle going and ret iiniingp though more geiienilly they crosa 
the space to the other side^ returaiug with earth from tluit side, 
and thus tho bank grows apace. They arc paid well: food of the 
best for themselves and their bullocks, and often four aunas an ox 
extra; so that these Imiika often cost two or three huudrod nipcca; 
some 500 and 1^000 nipees« But these larger ones belong to former 
daj'B, when the whole tahafl was held by the great itdahldti^^ of 
wham more hereaften Some of tho raoro iin|nf>rtaut ones retain 
enough water to prucluco rice orojis; theso are moat profitable. 

of iniipTTonrij 'jhis system is practised in tho Khuddar and Pahbl Cirelefi of 
' toKsn Jhcfanip throughout tabsO Chakwal, in parts of tahsil Tala- 
gangp and in tlie Pina Dadaii Khan hills; in factp wrherever the culti¬ 
vated fields lie on the sloping sides of plateaux or in mviuy ground. 
The 1 larger style of einlxinkinent described above h not ranch 
flttcmptcfj; they are too expensive anc] frequently break during the 
heavier falls of rain. Occasionally hiaids, very nruch larger than 
those put round fields^ are thrown across the head of a ravine. These 
arc almost alw^ays of stone masomy^ either wholly or partially^ and 
they are intended to fomr tanks and not to promote cnlfivatiom In 
one or tw^o cases they are seen ftinibhcd with ijuli^titutes fora sluicc„ 
so as to prevent kjo great a stress on tho b<ind; hiitp iustoad of tlioso 
lafge banks, there is an almost universal system of small banks at 
the lower cdgci* of tho$e fields of whieh the surface vitis eriginally 
sloping, or which have been inade in m^dne land Though these 
little banks do not cost much money, constant attention and much 
labour is spent on them by the cultivators. They are made sufti- 
cicntly high to enable the cultivator to level the snrtace of his field, 
W'itli one or two feet extm to retain the rainfoll and drainage from 
higher lands. By their aid a ven' great improvement in the cliarac- 
ter of the bdrdni cultivation has token place since annexation, and 
since the Ib?gnfoT Scttlcrncnt—an improvement wdiich is still 
progressing^ Similarly hi the Thai and Phapra Circles of the Find 
Damn Khan plaiu all the beSit fields are surrounded by small banks 
of about tw^u feet high; but these hauhs ora made not to level the 
field surface, but in ortlor to retain, in suEKcient quantity iipi>n each 
field, the fertilising floods which come down from the Sait Range 
after any couridcrable minfalL Without such bauks the tlo4^ 
would run ofll In making the small field bands the surface of tho 
fip*t from winch the earth of the band is to be taken is first 
thoroughly loosened This is geocmlly done by ploughing and cross- 
ploughing. The loose ctn^h is then raked np into the hand by an 
instnimcnt called kardh^ which h generally dragged by one or two 
hullDcks, but sometimes by meiL The lairdk is simply a very large 
wocrflen pitchfork wdth spreading prongs couuectJE^d togjef her by an 
interlacement of wattle-work Wh 
together it is beaten and consolidated 
There is little 
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to say Oil the atihjcct of the crops cultivated on 
bdrdm lands; they are almost identical all over the district; in tim 
rabi prmdpdly vrheat, with a little mustard, idm rnim and gram ; 
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ill the priTiciiiilly htip'Oj with a little mof/i, cJtnri and cotton. 

The figures arc given it page 104, Chan is the term locally applieil 
joe£r sown thickly. The effect of sowing it thickly is that it grows a 
liner and more tender stalk, and therefore better suiter] for cattlo 
f&dkler, which is the solo purpose for which this crop ia grown. In 
ordinary years a great deal of gram is grown on the sandy soils of 
tahsil Talagiuig and in the south-west comer of tahsil Chakwal; 
blit, in a good year, the samitvldrn puffer to cultivate wheat, because 
gtnm ia a delicate crop easily s|Xiiled by plentiful rain in J.anunry 
and February. The year of the Settlonien t nieasuromcnts in Talagaug 
happened to be one in which leas than the usual aiiea had for these 
reasons been sown with graiii- 

Before leaving this part of the subject ono other fentun^ in the 
agriculture of the district deserves notice, vh,. the custoiu of sowing 
nulled ero[is generally called frcTOr-jf, All ov*er the district it is a 
very general practiiie' to sow a little toustard nihexi up with the 
wheat. The mustaui thus sown is cut green and given to the cattle 
mixed up with fi/iifsu. The result is to supply the cattle with n limited 
amount- of green food of good cpiulity m the later winter months, 
at a time when there is hardly any grass or other green food of nuy 
sort (the young wheat excepted). Tho preseno; of the muatarJ 
plant oiiiong the w'heat does not interfere in anv degree wuth the 
growth of the wheat crop In the same way nuxecl cro|)9 of inijnt 
and Tfioth are very common. Moth is sown later than bifjnit and if 
the cultivator thinks he will not get a good btf/m cro|) he adds moth 
to till up the field. As the season adv&ncM he commonly allows the 
crop which promises best to come to maturity and feeds hia cattle 
vi-ith the other. In the same way fam mi'rvi and mustard are not 
nnlrei|uoiitly sown into a poor iwjra crop when the young plants are 
ploughed over (#fci) in AugusL Moth is added to a poor cotton 
field for a like reason. An equally thrifty practice is the sow iug of 
te'm mfixt and mustard on the field hanks, which prevails all over the 
district, especially in the Chakwal tahsil, thereby seeuriog a crop 
return even (rum the land occupied by these banks. 


Table No. 30C shows the areas under the principal agricultural 

sta])1c.si. The remainmg acres under 
crop in lSSO-81 and 1831-SS were 
distributed in the moaner shown 
in tho maigim 

Detailed figures for tho crop 
areas existing at the recent Settle’ 
ment Surv'ey (1S75-7G) are given 
at page 03. The principal staples 
of the district are wheat and 
which are noticed on the next 
pagea Cotton cultitation hi^ al¬ 
ready been described at page 103. 
The two crops most largely grown are wheat for the spring 
harvest and htijm ("spiked millet) for the autumn. The® in fact are 
the only crops grown over a large area. The other grains arc barley 
and gram iu the spring, aud jovtdr (great mUkt), mvitlt {FiutnetA as 
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Chapter IV^ A. aiu>nitifdiU»} and muntj (Pha^^olM mungo) in tho autiimn. 

Bosicles tbc^, oil scedfl arc growti for iho spring han'est^ 

principally mmni (mustard) and tdm mira (Shiapi^ e>*u^y Ct>ttoii 
is groTMi for the autumn horvestp but now not in great quantitiea- 
The American war gave a great impetus to this intliistryp w'hieh has 
lately again fallen off in amounti The cotton of Talagang and the 
higher uplands h the best 


A^ctQiare and 
Arnoiicnlture. 

Piiaclfial 


iiihl 

harvest. 


Tdm mim is ki^dy cultivated on the high earthen banks 
K^t^veen the fields—a situation which enables it to spread and become 
bushy, so that the jield of seed is very largCj and much excellent oil 
is obtained fioui what would otherwise be useless and biirom spices. 
Some very good intf^UTiiLtut (safihou) dye is aLs4> grown in the same 
way. Sugarcane ia little grown except near Find Dsikn Khan 
along the river. In adciition to these the common vege- 
tallies arc^ bjp^ly growUp such as onions^ nadisheSp carrots and tur¬ 
nips in the e^jid season; and melons, cucnmberH, and pumpkins in the 
summer Potatoes and other garden vegetables, peas, cauliflower^ 
cabbagCp Scc,, though introcluoed since our nile, are not generally 
grown. Mal]gO{^s, oranges, sweet and sour linios^ as well as grapes 
and pomegranates, are to be had, but gardens are few and far bctw'o«mp. 
and the fruit of no particular excellence. The gardens of Sanghoi 
and Find Didan Khin am the most famous—Sanghoi for its oranges 
and Find Dadan Khdn for mangoes. 

The subjoined table gives the seasons of sowing and reaping the 

princifjal cro[Js 
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The wheat sow^nis always the red-boarded variety, and ia known 
as s^rkk or Idt kamtL It is said to be harder and easier to thrash 
out than white or beardless kinds. WTieat is the only crop sown with 
the drill All others are sown broadcast. The stravv of w^heat is of 
course the <Mta bkum^ while the straw of mof/ip and other autumn 
pulses, is bhu^d, 

Wbe^at should be sown if possible within the two (Uiay<i» or 
fixed periods, which are generally reckoned from 15th Aasu to 5th 
Katak. But the dates vary slightly in different parts of the district 
In reality, however, the wheat aowbig, like all other agricultural opera- 
tioiis in this district, dei^euds almost entirely on the rtduML If the 
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nvittnr is injsiifficient the solving h frequently tlebywl to the month Chaptw IV, A. 

of Movhar. Wheat is very little weeded. In industrious villages the 

ground is ploitahed and cress-ploughed twelve or fouiteen times, out ArhoricultiiTe. 

Sokiis and aui^ like are content with once or Uice. The harrow is 

also used. Wheat is reaped in Baisakh. 

Bdjrti is sown broadcast as soon as the rainfall permits of it. Har 
is the best mouth in which to 80W'^ hut, if there is heavy rain at the 
end of the ritU scasim. hajm is often sown in Jeth, and is then called 
jrthtt. It is said to come up fast and strong. The native preyerh 
on the subject is Jetha PtUetlui after an analoj^ taken from niamage. 

If (Mfjnii ripens early it Ls customory in some villages to cut off only 
the heml or siffo. leaving the stalks standing. Very coinmonly 
sevoml additional heads of good quality hut small siae are formed 
anew. These are called jniiyon or The hdjvci stalks or hiinftr 

are of lit tl‘‘ use. Jlajitt is usually reaped in Katak It is often weeded. 

Table No. XXJ shows the estimated average y kid in jbs. per acre AvoTinigD TicItL 

of clich of tile priijici(ml stapkii [^rmluction con’ 
P3 shown ID the AdiiDixi^tratiou 
lle|Hjrt of 1-82, The avemgc 
consumption of food per heJid 
has already been nutioed at 
pflLgcs a 5^ bh. The total con^mn p- 
tiouoffoodgminap by the jKjpula- 
tioD of the district as estini&tod 
in 1 hST 8 for the purpisos of the 
Faniine is shown in mauxak iti the niaipiL The figimes 

»ro bused up>n an c^stiinatcd pk>pnlution of 500,118^5 spula On the 
other hand, the average consnniptioii per hcfwl b believed to have 
been over-estimated A rough estimate of the tutul production, 
exports, and irnix>rt8 of f«H)d grainSp waa uIho fnmied at tho same time; 
and it WOB stated (page l Famine Ikport) that the average annual 
export UTnountod to four and a half lakhs of nmiinds, chiefly wheat, 
w hich woa sent for the most ]sart to Multan and Bindhp but also in 
some i|uantity to KdwalpindL 
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Table No, XVllI showB the area of the scvoml forc^^ts of the ArlKurfcuSture ftml 
district which ha%e been declared under the Forest Act, together turwtA, 
wdth the degree of pn>tcction extended to each i while Table N o. 

XVn shows the whole area of waste bind which b under the nianago- 
iiient of the Forest Ueijortraent The following note on the forests 
of the district has been kindly furnished by Mr. Ecutber of tho 
Forest Department 

nmkr ih^ control tit tlic? Forciht |>ci|inrniicnt in the Salt Eanirc 
are muaU^ |mrlly in the .]helaiii iimljMiilly in tlK-JifhihpLir distn<it CKIr^lilh 
tah!i{l}t toiijpriainiir Him iHiOrtre aiiki* m fiKnnt r unit 2l\ ^mre ntllts in tlic 
bttPT JLilrict. Afv tlicy are entirely similar in nti^i acekJcnliil i-LiUnc- 

torintii-n. ma gcecrnil deRcdptirhi will npply to the rtikh* iq both dintnetj*. 

^Tlie |n?acnil clunwi^t^ r of the 3;ttn>?c m Unit of qn oli vated tmnl, riRing Esnec, 

ahniptly to na ttvcnij:® bcijrht of 2,2lO feet alwwe the ahuvial lUu nl the Jhibnii 
river on thu douth, lut iloiiCeiidtD^ mere gradually to the umlnlating pliitcuux 
on tlie nnrtht ql>nv& w'liich Us nicitn nluviilioa la not more thrwi h thoui^und ffel^ 

It^ li^enrral caurEe Li ej:Ht-hy'north lo wciHt-hy-soutli, extendiuj^ over n iliRtAiH.e 
of Kbent ISO TiiUvfl.by an livemge wkllh of nlwul tun leitei.. But lu the eiist of 
Jjblpqr ib^ b ‘icUuct^d Hhjr[dy ig- the ueilL fur sdiblauce of about u^hi 
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Chapter IV, A. ^hich, jmautnmj^ a honh-^tuiterly ci^urKf?^ it reaichrs a. height of 3j,3or> 

- feet ot TiIIjIh^ from ’w'liitrlj iHjint it rapidly Iman in hiri^ht until it mrrgcf^ nml iw 

A^COlture and lost, in the plain country tiortli~€aiit oE Jlidiim. The avenige widtli nf 

^horicultiua. the aectiou cast of JaUlpur ia about tliree milea. At o distance of 36 milea frortt 
The Salt Pangu- western eatfEiuily, the course of the Tlimgc me^ta with anculJier abrupt turn 

to the north-wofit by north ; dcscenfltn^ aharply froia ihc culniinaiin^ point of 
the rani^c at Sakpsar (^,010 feclS to the Indus. Willi tins sectiotk from t>iikeaar 
to tbc IndLis, which lica in the Baunu dLstric^ llio f'ortet Department in cot 
concerned. 

North-oast of Jalaipnr, and detached from tlio Suit Pango proper by tho 
Led of the mlcn'ening Hunha torrent^ ia an oiitlyin^*' tract foniiEd almoh^t 
entirely by Uic Tllla nmountain and it* eastern extension of undulating, twiTcn 
CiiUQtiTj iptcT^eotcd by nnuierouj mi-mes, Ttto $alt Llangc proper commence* 
atJaiiUpur. und fiom thenj extends westwards without a break, rising gradually 
but siuudily fiom l^800 to 3^000 feet near ita centre, and hciiilly CiilmimLtiug in 
thu peak of ^abeBQr at an eLevalton nf B^tllO feet. The wddlh of tb s we^fte^Q 
p^ of the ranEP also increases gradually from milrit at JaJalpur (Jhelarn dia- 
triet) to 2o miles at JabbI {ELbont 1& Tnilcs tast of Sakesar in tho ^fhihpur diEtrictl 
from which latter point it wgaio contratta until the w kith at tjakcaar h redueod 
to ten niilcsL 

Salt Bangc rdAiA.#p “In the Iract iHstwooa Jnlalpur and Sakesar He the rnAAi Am Makhiala, 
Kn^uk, Daudot, Dalwah iMalot, and Ndrpikr, all in the Jlielamdistrict and 
Mangw'lh Kji-tha ^lasroh DilniinS, KiEndddiokr^ Choha, Warclii, ifins, \u Shlhpur, 
in all of w'Meli rakkx the soil contains more or leas abuudant deposits of salt 
wliich frequecLly crop out on Lha surrace. 

'“Hio w hole of Die southern portion of the range from Snkesar weatwardA 
forma ono coutinutuis chaifi, steeply scarped on its snuth»-in facc^ imd bauuded 
to lh& nortli hy elovate^l pljiteanx of irregular surface coDfiguratlon, hero and 
there EUrtiuiunted hy minor escarpmenta faoiug ssmitliwards. lluL orErth-esst of 
Khewaw, wdicre the ilayo Salt Mines are situated^a spur 0 pr]agfl.fn:iTn ihe northern 
sIJd jtf the Kunge, separated from it by a hmad expanse of ro^g(‘^l eonntryj and 
Stretches to thu lECkrth-eost fora d is lance npwwds of 3^1 miles. At its western ex¬ 
tremity when? it leaves the mj«m mass of the. Eaii^i Diis spur ia forrucrl by tho 
iJlEjahbl mountfiidj the suTumit of which has an nttitude upwards of fstpi 
and a width of thr^^ miles; hut further to llic cast tim ridge detfinirtt tu a meim lieight 
of 2.31^ feet, and hnally disappears In the broken grocind near tlio right bank of 
the Jhelam river, lids spnr ia covered by die rmlfhs DIljabEw^ li«rolh Sih* JieiJi 
LvhH, ISau. Ssiiuiil, and Sugar, and contains no kno^vo deporiis of salt. 

“'S«uth-w'est of Hlljabbd Is tho Dkengau rak/tf situatCMl on a bioad sJopo 
facing northwards, crowned by dm ridgo containing tho b-bel summit, the 
highest in tho Jhefam diatricL (3,71)1 feet}. Its w'fstem extension difie down 
into a JeT^ression separaring die t.liel ridge from tbat uf Kaningal (3,536 feet) 
w bicb latter on the w'eatem aide tsrini nates abruptly in a precipilouii escarp- 
iuent| but on the north descends gntdiially Into llio broken grouui which extends 
fur ujiiny miles lM?yorid dio nrkrtliern boundary of the £ialt llange. West ikf 
KaTungal is theClmva gaidau Shih valley, witlillio Surla rakliuti the norlli^ the 
lUmhaluwau^ Dharm-timth. and Gandh'ala ridges on the coat, and the Datwa! 
Malot, and Simli rafchfi on tho south. 

"'The Sindi ridge throws out a spur to tho north ; which is separated by a 

narrow gap of more or less Jewel countiy^ from ihe ridge comprising the Bagga. 
Samarkond, and dhinji rakhe. This riHgo estendiDg into tlie Sbahpiir districL 
pnraiLqs Jin easterly course^ aepamted from llic aoutlicrii range of Salt raLkf 
by a broad plateau raryingtn widtJifTTom fnur to 13 llli]K^^ but romniLiug with iho 
jTiain mass uf tho range at i^akesan This northera ricJjje comprinca tho mlAa 
dabba, Kliahakkt, Dluidbar, Maknmii, Mardw'ah Angu, Xotllj Ugali, and Cbittn 
mine of which contain dcpcksiii o£ salt. ^ 

DifltribQtlon and na- ^ ''One of tJic moat cnoractcristie of tho physical features of the Salt Eango 
litre of tree** hf the Hlfipti precjpltciuu eiH?ajrpnieDt on im soEithem face. Thw la moat 
larked in tlio central portion from Jalilpur to Sakesnr, where tho range 
nEHi aliiioiit perpendicularly abova tlio ailmial tract lying at its foot, and 
fvETU-ii a hus fufndo of lofty etiflts, j^icuetratcd by hunierniUB tavlnra and gorges. 
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From thiH fttshire it mig^lit Us infcmd that iL& aositliera pf>rtifin nf the Oliapter IV, A. 
hariL^e ia but ecantUy dollied ^ntb vegelutiiio, thtu indeed 
The whnlo nf the sKsutliem escarptueiitp a** well tlie linj^Jila immeillfllelv 

above the prutiipjtou^ are dmrsfit doToyJ o£ vegeturhin, and the aurfiwu la 

eomi^eed of fi 4 i;KL Iwire rock^mtiMMp incapubb of ifferdiD(? Doumhnicnt even Di^tribaaou 
to 9iich hunly treeii and shrub? M are indigcuoua jh the Ipinge. The nature ul trees, 

northern elope^i and the upper pUteaiiJC iit mmi'. dLftance from the aouthi^ 
escarpment are freenenliy covered with a more or W dense growth ot »hrn^, 
but as Q general nile treta, excepting stunted Bpceitmiiia of Icucia maitfu, OUa 
ciupidatftf Jce^i are entirely absent 

“The predesunnating apeoiee of sbrtiSs and trees met with in tho Ssit Range 
roIAjr are Jtu^iVs {iSnAijt^fT^h 

tpiai^us (Phai^iki}- (J’An/oi; ami Olfa nttpuUa (Ohre). but 

buru and there «ceur Hpeciincns of Dalber^itl *uwti Aefri?*^ A rahim 

(X'jJtflrb ami Buira /^erfoM {J)kiik} In favourable local jUos^ Buch tho 
Bururnlt of lUla, Uliel. auJ SakoHir, itiatiy other spiNden are found, sueh m 
inti^ff^rriina [kAajrtfifr), Bnuhinm rufhgaia Offina woiUe^ {kitmhtK 

OrtKia ifpa^tiHrotiiV [dhairtmna), Pituu-a (PmiegMnalf), Tff^rutn 

vju!ulaiit (LriAura), BuXh 9 WittpCrnVeSJ (Ih^s). cA^i-aij- (PnlmJ 

ch^malrnpi RifcIiUnn^ />fWmrWtfniKi MiriHum In tho 

numerous ravines and torronl bod*, chimps of A’crtorai edarum (Obandrr) arts 
common, and here ami there iho stuop cprairpnientfl are covorf*d wiili hanging 
masses of Hitfgra hfiix Set on the whole tho Salt Range b poorly 

woodod. BJid the existing trees are b 4 > stunted and starvod aa acoredy to dtser^'u 
the muiio of treoB 


Agdetilttire and 
Arborictilttiro. 


The following h a list of the trees, specmieiiE of tho wood of 
which were contributed to the Lahore Museum of 1864, from tho 
Jhclani district and tho Salt Range gcoorally. 


Sitita ( 2 biiflu!r^ 7 A wwu). 

AftfAdin (J/rbd crr^^irdirAfd), 
likinuiii 

AVimiff^ (‘Odiira 

Aikar (AfiAeia 

AdJi Jb* - {liA Hjut rfcHM I 

Wnd ollre^ (^OUti Buropmd)^— 

J'itulak* 

£ifAa^n4 { rs pfrrSfj^^frprrMy^ 


B^iaman {tryi^wid 

Athfir mihifati (ISirXiaM'JTfa), 

Mulberry, iut (jfrtmur Irndm}, 

AiU^H ^.13 {'UfirAi^ H 1 VX 4 ), 

£}huk f But^ra JTrv^iTtay 
fdAnm (TWrjirvt^’l anfaifiafdh 

OfnttMUJt), 

Sa^ffhar {BhrHia tUiftiea}. 


“Tho Koreat Dopurtriifnl haw been in charge of iho Salt Raugn ml-kt since Forest Managerecnt, 
ISTOh blit hitliorto tho ymom of trealinont hss beon purely prol^tive, and no 
inarko^l irnpruvomeut can bo said U* liavo taken placo- But this is iLuo to the 
iticoMaant di^umgo done by cattle, torticnlorly goats and ehe#p^ wliivli 

allow noseofllings to spring np, and corQinit great injuiy on oxysling trees by 
brewBing off tbesliouts and estremitica of branches to aomo extent; alsa injnry 
ta tmceable to tho action o£ the inliabitants of the Ssalt ^uge, who tot only 
fiOmout rnfqiient wxioddbe^s, but pnstantly pt^rsist in lopping trees to pr^vid^ 
fiHwl fi>r their cattle. But exduRien o£ cattle innce eBecteu^ tho roXl^ will 
iindanbteiily improve rapidly. A few of tho r^XA-t, mA^ os Drengon mid 
Fwrein, wtiieli In th^i days of"the Sikh rnlens wpre carefully preservesi fur iho Hike 
of the giuiia they aheltered, prove by the favourable condition of the oiintinj' 
vegctatinn that the Salt Run^s i& not Incapable of producing a tolerebty abundnnt 
gruwtb of vuluahio fuel and grass, if not of llniberp 

“The prrfient condition, howererpof the rakAx being snch os te^preeludc! tho 
possibility uf exploitation, and to ueceaeitato eari-fiil ptrservatlon of the existing 
vegetation^ the ^liey hitherto pursued hm heen iriaintaiu as fitrict o Hystoin ol 
proteirtiuu tks circumstaDisiiS permitted, and to avoid drawing upi^n the ralA# for 
nupplies of fuel. In one instance, ho we vert uuder the pmaii^iire of urgent 
nuisessky during the A fgltan wart several extensive in mXA* Nili, JSndi, 

Piinidat and (Jorat were cleared uf trees for the supply of fuel to Uiu Fanjab 
Kurtbem ^tatc Railway. Thia is^ howsverj the oiUy OLVoaion in which cxteiutve 
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CHAP. [V.—PROPUCTIOK AND DlbTIUDUTION. 


Chapter IV. A. 

AffrictdiMte aitd 
XrbDrieiUtiiro. 


Imre taken pince^ njii! the irathl cJetindeJ of tEuea have been elc^ 
ngaiuet cattJe. 

^In oddhioD to the pir^turo aUt^nicKl hy tlie SiiU Rfio^re to the ca^tle 
of tho I'ilKoj'Dg in Jin4 tvciir tlie $a!t Kangen frinne use ia made of the riittiera.1 
MJn’ural prpi:lm;l:t+ pri^ducte, aiicli fits coaJ onrl huiEdin&; qtOoe. Of Iho fomier laxany b«cl& nm krio^'o^ 
#chtne of Wlikh ^ worked j ivtid during tho aine inonthB of w'orkin- 4,29:2 long 
oC coni were msaed^ from wkiirli Govern niool refiliK^r] Ed, rw ftijnlij, Tina 
working o( tlj^j cmi h now under iho of the N. I* Salt licvoniio Depnit^ 

montj and Hb rOyaJty has been reduced froia two rupees to four annas pi-r 
ton. 

*‘Bnilding atone of superior qiirtlit>^ ii mmrHcd i n largo qpnntities at Tjif^ki 
(in rakA Nill) hy the EngipeptB pf the P, N* 8. Bailvk^y, aod <M;:t:itwionn!3y 
conlrootora ati^d others purelioso atone in various Incalities of tlia Salt Itangu, 
paying to Governinent a rici^'iky of four piiorid per iUO cebie foeU Out tlio 
iticotiif* frill]! ihiri source is iPHigniGcaot. for uItJioiigb eupenof building sPjnu is 
pbuiidaiit in all potts of ihe Eange^ iho Joutand for it is sinalL 
Liil of raJfe/i# nad "'^Tlie following inhJo shows the arm of eaeh ro/A, rtiid the nut Lire and dm 
Vidngt rights. extcut of GoTermncnt and Tillage rights rrspeetivoly* All tlicso iutvo been 
cri^ted reserved Foioets uuder tiio Aet. 

unticr conf/oZ of (Ite Forest Df!j}firt7iient in the Jfidiim 
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und^ control of tJic Forest Department in the Jhdam 
Dikrict —(Condaued) 
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Table No. XXII shows the nombc:? of liv* stock as stated in 


the Administration Reprt at different periods. The figures given 
’below are thiase of the ^ttlement enuinemtion of 187^78. 

The horses of this district^—especially those of the Dhan—have lone 
been held in good estunatioiL Abul remarks in the Ain Akhnm 
that these ""hor^s resemble Irakis and are veiy fino'' (Gladwin's 
Translation, II, 109). In former days the greater port of the Sikh 
cavalry was horsed from the Dhanni plains north of the Sfilt KangOp 
and even now large numbers of remounts are drawn thence by the British 
Army ■ hut the mil of the rich Sikh Chiefe baa removed the incentive 
for breeding large and powerful horses, such as the native gontlemaji 
delights in. Although the Dhan is best known for its horse-breedings 
yet very good animals are to be found all over the district 
of them are fast, and nearly all arc remarkably enduring, and able 
to go over the stoniest ground without shoes. It may be doubted 
whether the Dhanni aud Talagaug breeds are not" deteriorating. 
Owing to the spread of cultivation and other causes the anitn^ 
are allowed much leas liberty than formerly; and the method uf 
tethering them up is often very had But the main reason of any 
decay in quality is no doubt that inany of the beat brood mares are 
annually sold out of the district at the Riwalpiiidi Fair, The 
natives know very well what the inevitable effect of these sales muflt 
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Chapter IV, A. be; but tbcy seem quite uoable te resist the high prices offored 
— ' Horses lire geueralty fed on granj or barley ; but math, hdjra and 

7 n/«i are also in use. In the spring they are often stuffed with 
UoMM, * green wheat and guv till they become loaded and unwieldy with 
fat The usual feed for a brood mare is four seers of grain a day 
besides grass; but tbe quantity depends a good deal on the means 
of the owner. The number of horses recoidtsd in the recent Settle¬ 
ment Returns is I>,7d3, ponies 711, mules 2,245, donheys 23,815. 

Only four horse loirs have been held in the district, vtZ., two in 1879, 
one in 1880, and the fourth in 1881, the fiairs having aubsequeutly been 
transferred to tbe Gujrat district. The following are the details of 
the shows held. In Mareh 1879, 149 animals were exhibited; 77 
compted for prises, of which number 32 received prizes; 4 sales 
to Ga%'aliy Remount Officers were restored, average value of 
purchases was Rs. 245 per animal In October^ 1879, 126 animals 
were exhibited; 81 competwl and 40 received prizes; 79 animals were 
brought for sale, ef which number 16 horses were sold for an aggregate 
of ^ 3,002^ In October 1880,135 animals were brought to show ; 78 
competed, of which some recei%*ed prizea Four onimiJa were purchas¬ 
ed for the 5th Bengal Cavalry and 3rd Panjab Cavalry for Rs, 822. 
Ill October 1881,183 animals were brought to the fair ; 117 conipe^, 
of which 41 received prizes and a few honorary certificates. Five 
animals were sold for Rs. 869. Ck>lts receive a fair amount of care 
from the district dealers, but they are too often tethered instep ef 
being allowed to exerdse^ freely, Md they ^ frequently ridden 
too young, causing blernishes while their sinews and bones are 
tender. 

The follewing Is a memo, of horse-breeding statiatica, &c., in the 
Jhelam district:— 
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Csmeti. Camels for riding are hardly known in the district Pack- 

cameU arc In pretty extendve use, espedally for carrviug salt. The 
breed is not particularly good. It goes threugh too much work. During 
the late Afghan war many camels left the imtrict and never returned 
Many otheisdied at home from exhaustion. The Settlement figures 
therefore probably overstate the number now existing. The return 
shows 11,139 head. Camels are shorn once a year ui ChaiL The 
hair is made into ropes and sometimes into bovds. Camel-milk is 
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dnink btit not very genemlly. In three cjimels pf^y a special 

which it is now propo^d to^bolij^h, 

Kine ^ of avere^ aualitj% although very good ploiigh-bullocka 
an> often met with, and rc^be large prices. The of the 

country is poor, which is quite sufficient to explain the mfenority of 
the cattle, Laige herds are often driven down to Amritsar for sale ut 
the Diwali and Buls^hi fairs. There is also a considerable trade 
in hides; and^ of course, milk is an important article of food. The 
number of horned cattle shown in the recent Settlement Eetum is 
S39,810, of which 152,D:H arc shown as used for the plough. TJiero 
pe nine Hissar bulls now in the district^ and they have somewhat 
in^proved the breed. 

Sheep are of two breeds—the ordinaty\ and the fMviba or fat¬ 
tailed species. The latter i& reckoned the best , bgt neither is of 
very goixl quality Sheep shorn in the year^ in dr about 
OfitobtT and MarclL The yield of wool on the average is probably 
not iiiueh more than one s^r per sheep per annum. The jhUk of the 
ewes is drunk, and mutton is somehmes eateo. Rams have twice 
been obtained from Hisaar; but the climate and the dryness of tbo 
pasture seem to be nnsuited to them and they have all died. 

Goats pe of fairly good quaUty Their hair is cut only once a 
year in Bajsakh. The yield is about one and is used fur ro| 3 eH 
and sacks. The milk is good and is largely consumed. The iiuiiibtT 
of goats and sheep returned is—Sheep 134,309, goats 110,030, Sh^‘- 

goats and ewes give on an average one kid or lamb in the year and 
continue producing for five or six yeara 


SECrriON B.—OCCUPATIONS* INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

Table No. XKIII shows the principal occupations followed hy 

males of over 15 years of age as re¬ 
turned at the Census of 1381; but the 
figures are, perhap, the least satisfae- 
tory* of all the Census statistics, for 
reasons explained fully in the Cen¬ 
sus Report; and they must be taken 
subject to bmitatioDii^ which an? given 
in some detaiHn Part II. Chapter VIII of the same R^-port The 
fimres in Table No. XXIII refer only to the population of 15 years 
of age and over. The figures in the mar^ show the distribution of 
the whole popuktion into agricultural and nou-agricuJtural,caleulatcd 
on the assumption that the number of women and children dependent 
upon each male of over 15 years of sge ia the samCi whatever 
bis occupation. These figures, how^ever, include as agiicultuml 
only such part of the poptdahon as are agriculturists pure and simple; 
and exclude not only the considerable number who combine agri¬ 
culture with other ooeupations, but abo the much laiger number who 
deneiid in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield of afTri- 
cultural ojjemtions. More detailed figures for the oceupationT of 
both males and females will be found at pages 124 to 132 of Table 
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CbapterlV, B 

OcmpatloDs, In* 
dnstrias and 
Commarce. 
OccupAticina of 
tli« i>eopte. 


XITA, aud in Table XIIB of the Census Koporl of 1881, The hgitfea 
for foinale occupations, however, are cAoeedingly incomplete. 

The Deputy Commissioner noted that at the time of the Census 
of 1881, the high mtea of wa^s to be obtained on the Railway 
and other works, and in connection mth transport operations within 
an easy distance of their homes, had temporarily attracted firom their 
otdina'iy avocations many weavers and other artisans. 

The following figures show the occupations, or rather the meaM 
of support (lor women and children arc included in tho figures), 
of the rfsidtni population, as ascertained at the Settlement CJensus 
of 1875-76 

Detail of fAe popvJation with regard to mgrews of support 
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Table No. 3tXTV givea statistics of the manufactures of the 
<Ugtr!ct as they stood in 1881-8S. The prinmpal nou-agricultural 
indusliy of the distnet is the nroduction, or mther the eacavation of 
salt, which has already been fully described m Chapter I (pages lG,2o> 
Some minor industries ore noticed below. 

The process of gold-washing has already been described in Chapter 
1 (Dafl«s2J5.26V It is carried on in a veiy small way m wvcral 
if torrent beds or ferns. The k-dt'ddr of Mokhund told Dr. 
Fleming in 18+8 that the production of J^ld ^ 

Mows; ia++^0fl tolahfi (tolah = 165 grams); l84o—-272 ditto, 
IH+6—8.82 ditto. The go1d-wa.shers conceal the amount m muen 
as possible to reduce the tax. The gold-w^hings of the bait 
Ban^ are nearly all in the Jhelam distnet In the year lSi>8p 
cradles were at work, axid they were taxed frodi Ki to 5 per 
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; tte total ta^ amounted to Ea. 525. la 1S70-71 and 1^71- Uliaptsi JV^ 
72^ the leveaue deriTed from the Jlielam gmld washings aiiiouiited to 
lU 365 and Rs. 312 req>eciively. The fee levii>d ia still Its, 2 
to Rsu 5 per cradle, acoording to locality; bvit, in 1380-31, the income 
realised was only lU. 27S. There is oothLdg received under thia 
head from the Find Didan Khan tah&iJ. Off aod on. a gold-seeker 
is said to make about sbt annas a day. Bight of them generally 
moke up one fnirty^ They are called Jtiri log by the villagerav 

A good deal of biiat-building goes on at tThekm and at Find Bo*t-biillding, 

Dadan KhaiL A larea native boat is called b&L Those who 
choose may behove that the model waa supplied by Alexander the 
Great There is still a good deal of river-b<jnio traffic, and some of 
the can cany as mudi as 1,000 maimds, A small boat on 

a £uro]ican patteni is called a ^uichhud ; and if of a native pattenii 
a diingC Tbe number of boats in the district is liiO. 

At or near Sultanpnr of the Ghakara there are about fifty clwi-workiB^, 
families who work m glass, but live chiefly by agrictilture. They 
pick out flint stones by actual se^h, pouod them up with a hamiiier 
and in a hand-mil!, mix iheni with and then bura them in a 

furnace for 24 houi^ The result is a cooiee glass, which is tnada into 
beads and bracelets. These are sold chiefiy in the west of the dis^ct 
or to tmders from Kabul The whole industry is in decay. The 
cheap glEiss ornamciits from England beat the native manufacture 
out of the market Fashion now generally seeks for the more auiup- 
tuous omaments of silver; and tho Forest Departmeut and the 
spread of cultivation have combined to make fuel dearer than it 
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ence was. 

Tho other industries of the dLstrict are mostly commonplace in 
character and jKrtty in extent. Silk lungis arc made at Find 
Dadan Khdn, but the demand for them k slack and prices have fallen- 
The braziem {thutidr} of the same town have been already men¬ 
tioned They are too much pveu to drink, and are often mere 
labourers under the moaej-lencErrs who advance funds to them. 

The right to fish w ith nets in the Jhekm k sold by annual 
license at Rs. 10 per license. In 18S0-81 the iacomo from this source 
was Rsr UOp and in 1881-32, Ka 110. 

There are 195 water-milb m the district which pay an annual 
income to Govonimcnt of Ra. 702, which U divided between the Forest 
Department and the ordinary Land Reveuua The mills are called 
jan^ir or ghartit. They are merely the ordinary ctnikik worked 
from below by a small stream which gives retatiou to a paddle. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Artj 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industrial products of the district >— 

At the town of Jhdam the v^tor but few signs of 

trade, but in grain or timber. At Find Dadan Khiii excellent 
brass ware is wrought. Largo wuter vessels (fJaiujfa sd^r} of 
Hindu design, and gagurs with thdlk or dkhes deeply chased with very 
good ornament w ere sent to the Fanjab Exhibition, 1881, and purchased 
for the South Kensington Museum. 
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Chapter IV^ B. Coppr ut^UBik are also spoken of in the report on internal 
« ~ - trade and Diannfactures for 1882-fi3 as b^^ing mode of good quality 

dusWes^d*^" There is a small production of fiuk luiigh and the usual 

Commerce, amount of cotton weaving. From the same pUioe stout cutting 

HoBufBjcLarLa. whips of English pattern made in leather were sent to both the 
Panjab and Calcutta Exhibitions* from which it would seem they are 
regularly made. The whips are somew^hai Imge* and more pliable than 
is a new' English w-^hip, but the silver mounts hud not the perfect finish 
of English w ork. The unglazed pottery of Chakwal and Pind DAdau 
Khan is remarkably strong and good, that from the latter place being 
a deep red in large and bold forms ornamented W'ith hlaek patternsL 
acittramtat Mrrlcc, Service under Government can hardly be classed as a trade or as 
an industry ; but it is an employment of a special characterp and 
those employed are in this district a veij important class, w hich num¬ 
bers among its members many who belong to the most oOnsidomble 
families of the most considemble tribes. The Settlement Officer thus 
discusses a table given in his report which is not printed here:— 

'^Tlie tiLble aniieiedwill perhi^ps bo fouad IL gUes deUils nil 

to thin dtstribudeiiL sad pay of those nutlTtfl of dktrtct w^ho are in Gortini- 
LrienL aervice+ Zar^^arddrM^ cJuiukitiarM^ and polilienl penBionertt ar« 

all exrluded. Veit il will be fieen that tliem ar? 1,112 j^oMlora actually prcBent 
w ith the eobum, 791 laen in the policy forc^ and I^^Tl lut^n la other Gove m- 
niEiiii OEpfirlj:n£Uits. The total number of employ^ and ponaioncrs ia 4,10^^ or 
atmost ejsactEy eight per thoessnd of the gross popn]jition. Tiu* ia probably fi¥6 
per ci-nt of the men between 20 und 60 years of age. The flonuiil i^ti^ndi 
pfljdj ]Deluding pensioK, smoant to Rs. 0+flS^033, which ii onlr Rk, Iwa 

thao tbs new tnbiaced assessnirnt of the whole distriet. It will be ob^rred 
that Cbakwal and THlsgani,^ Jumiah fewer Gorarnment Bcrroats thiko the 
other two taJjsds, 11 has been already remarked that Maira, Kabuts^ 

iind Aw Ins rarely take Kot-Tlco^ The large number of Hindua from tbe same 
two taLsik k due to the existence in Kversi villages^ — enpecktly Bbon and 
KAriala—of inany old famihes w^hose mombem liavc an heredi¬ 
tary'im^Linet for The fact tlmt there are 1,TS2 Hiudna of the dietrict 

who ore atther ten ant* or pensioners of Gavemment ia welJ worthy of nolic*+ U 
must be rememhcTfid that the whole Hindu population is only so4 this 

inclnJco alinoJit the entire trading class. iSothing rould ahow more foreibiy bow 
epitirely Hpart the Hindus aro from any eonaidorable propietary abaro m the 
Tillage life. Amonij the Muhamn^adans the Ghakota am? tbe chief aervico tribe 
of tJihsd Jbelam, and ihc Jarijuaii of ubail Pind Jlddan Khdn, In t'hakw'il 
and TulaRang there are no tribe* espc^iaMj addicted to aorvico. The Hindn* of 
tiJjail Jhelam comelroma goodinany diRefent vlllagea^ In Pind Kbdri^that 

ciiy Itself oniJ J>i]wil and Kailain tJie Kihun Talley are their principal habiiationa* 

Course ami nature of There ilto ud staUstice available for the general trade of the 

trader (Ijstrict, though 'J able No. XXV gives particular of the rivtT traffic 
thai poises through the dbitrict The trude is very petty except m 
the two items of ^It and timber. The exports and imjKirta of food:- 
grains hav^ already been noticed at page 109. The export ia portly 
from Jhelam* but still more from Find Dddan Khan* from which place 
a tonsiderable boat trade ^starts down river* going as far 03 liohrh 
(.indn export k the staple. Btouc b fient by boat as far as Multan. 
The Tarmkaw'alft stone qiuiny haa been leaded by the P. N. B. Rail¬ 
way and the stone from it is being used for Lahore Cuthednil. 
Merchants travel about the district buying up hides* of which the 
bc'st are sent to Calcutta for export to Englanct, and the inferior ones 
to ^Vnml&ar* where they are dyed- Herds of cattle arc driven to the 
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Diwali fair st Ainritaar, and horses arc regularly sold both there and Chapte^, 0. 
at Rawalpindi. 

Salt is exported from Khewra V railway to all P“*® ^CommuScatl™. 

nrovinoe and m boats to Karachi and the interraedinte oistrata c^upaa ntui mt- 
Ws and copper wares are largely exported hj nulway Pwd a£ tf*!e. 

Didan Khan to other districts in the prosipce. Silk 
factured at Rnd Dadrm Khin are exjwrted tothe^joimnedi^cte by 
Railway, CotP™ goods, blankets and shoes manufaeturedat Chakwal 
and Find Dadau Khan tahsfla are exported to districts in the Panjab tn 
large quantities b)’ Kdlvi ay, by boats mcI on wmea 
down the Jhelam from the mountains is largely exported from tlufl 
district in country carts, by railway, and by water, for railway and 
other purposes. 

Butchers bnv sheep in large numbers in the di^ct for Com¬ 
missariat contractors. Curing the late Ammtan war there was a 
very large trade in cotton exported from the district, but this has 
almost entirely ceased now. 

dhelnm is one of the districts in which foreign trade is regis¬ 
tered ; and the following note on the aiibjcct has been compiled from 
recent reports:— 

^ Trade ^ KJiahniir is n^gistcred M thfi three femr«-rKnnKrntp 

inuie luiPL fe and tlottnlinTi ; but tli& rwd« fnim 

an three femea imite and d\ she 
tT-ptrdo riel Atiiirjmr to Piint:h. 

The trade regiJiii-rwi is not r^tWy 
ccoducted with KaHlmiJr pp-opk, buL 
only with the country belonl^ug: 
to Knahmir outaide the hiUa, Tlio 
vulue of the trade rej^iatered io 
Ib given in the inurgin. 
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■Mt i* believer! tint the t™l« is nf a mwcllmeons It^l eiarmcter: a n(.i>d 
deaUfgrwn is brought iuto tie JbcUm district from tiw part ol Knitliiiiir. 


SECTION 0.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table Na XXVI gives the retail bdsdr prices of commodities Tricai, wap;*, 
for the last twenty vearsf The wages of labour aro shown in Table nau-mtea. mtainit. 
Na XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXl; but both sets of 
figures arc probably of doubtful value. In dealing with the question 
of assessment at tiie recent Settlement, Major Waoe has the following 
Yi,|.y intcrestiiig discussion of the use in prices since the first Sum- 
mar^y Settlement 

*»< Fixihi A ceaend poitit of view iha district i« fuTOiimbiy sitiiKtcd for dia- Htstofv ol 
oOAing of its taiphit produce. The river Jhelsm Ach* sloog iiR whole aonihcm sgjinuJiund priCM. 
Wtb. At it* esat end is the lleilwsy SMiou; 11 el with tto length runs 

the ««lt-br*nch from Uls .Mdii to MUoi, ,nd to miles nenh he* the I erg® 

CDHtanmeal tM Biw«1pindi. It is cflusequeutly certain thNtjt will *lwej'* »t 
oace psTlicipAte in sny llueluitioti* in prirtS wMch occur in ^ind or in the 
Cet)lr 4 ii and South Punjib, *fi indeed it ha* alwAj* hitherto done. 
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CliApter IV, 0. ** ? proceed to aule tLo tiistory of pricier ia the distrieL * * • Tho pnoe* 

of AgiicijUurHl prod dee wore obtubod by exnminin^ tht booli5s of ftpverrtl leiding 
Fricea^ Weiffhta trader* beach t^hril ^ the othpr prices, partly in tbia WAy nod purtlj by ver- 
RiidMoasure£i,£Uid h\d enquiry Every zamiiiddr wbo Iuib en preconnt with s villo^L- ahnp^ 

Communications, kci-per—nad almost srery rdidfnrfdr bniB Huoh an iceount—ha* a settlement of 
Ubtory of hie iccdurit after e>ich In^rTe^ The date* of these Bettlement* ii;nin|]y nre, brstp 

ciiltiinU pncei. Har o? DbRinde forth-e rafti (l^th Jonelf^ aud let or Loi il2Xh Januairl for 
tlio^^dT^ In Find Diduu Kbln and Tal&gaug tbo khar^ scer^unto ore settled 
oomevbat earlirr. The accounts of the i^'bidu viJIago are generally settEed at 
the 9vne rates. An examination of the aerount b^»oha consequenllj shows tha 
rices it wbicb the pEt>dLtc? L*t eacli harvest was credit^ to tbo agriculturists, 
do not think it necessary to remark on areiy item ol these rctumei but sbalL 
oonbne myself to tbe most LmportiiJtt jirticlea- 

“Tha prices of Ifciiie^ doebs^ have altered as shown on ihs epprsite pmga^ 
Speaking roiigtity^ wo may say that tbe prire of eattlop sheeps gf^tsxqil 
tboif prmliict* have doubled nbee sonaxatiou^ asalso ogriculturiil ^a^es. The 
fij^urei nbaTc and the fact that the lost SattlemDnl was only tiiiide eijcht 

year* after annexatiom I think juatify also lhe deductiou tint s moiety of this 
inerEsae in ralue has established lUelf durmjr the eurrenej of tb*» exphed 
Settlement. These high price Bp and the manner in which they hate bpen jujatained 
duiing the past 20 years, are a very strong iddication Of ths steady pTOsperity 
of the agricultiirists. As soon as trouW# comes these prices falf heavily; 
the agricolturiats bops to pull through trouble by Tediioing the numbsr'ot' 
their cattle; n large namber of cattle aro ofErEd Tor sale, and no one will 
buy fic^^pt very cheaply. Itwersely^ in days of prqaiperity^ they keep all the 
c-ntlEe they can buy and feed ; and vie (i^llEii reokleaslyj with each otliEr m 
selecting finn animals. It docs not fallow tlkut whso grain lb dcaroacilo 
will also rise in vsIlio. ThiB will ouly ncoor if the. rise in tbe t^aluo of gmin 
ia caused by cicporUtLOd, But if it ia CHUsed by local failtirs oi crofiS, tits 
catlU at Ones ibll in value in proportioiL to the extent to whioh tbs 
agnodlturluts aro distressed. 

SauErs of prices dn- Jn dpuliing wHh ths vatuea of the products of eoltitatioti I hats divide 
f ^ years of which prices ari^ forthcp^ing into six periods, as shown 

divltifri into an fu sLatriiirut OB pagv 123. Tho atat^jnir'nC iriT+'S in tbnii first Una 
penoot. i\y^ p^rcirntagc of tbs craltivsti^d area now occnpii'd by each staple nnd tlirn 
its Sfi'ra^* price during each period. The prices of 1873^ whvn the eouiitry bad 
heed g]utt«d with a Bfrics ol good barfratSp are add*1 In tlur lust line ; but 
grain jq now again as dvar os the aTerage prices of 1866^70. 

Frlceol land The figurefl of Table No. XXXII givo the average values of 

land in rupees pet acre sSiown in the 
maTgin for sale and mortgage ; hut 
the ^piality of land varies so eoor- 
mouflly, and the value ret timed is so 
often fietitious^ that but little reliance 
can be placed upon the figuresi 
Major AV'aco made a complete Collection of all transfers of land made 
during the ourr^nqv cf the first Kcg^lar Settlement and recorded 
either in the annual papers or in ddiJiil proceedings^ or in 

the papers of the new me^urement. The outcome briefly stated ia 
that in the six years, 1871—^76, the transfer by sale in tiihsfl Jhelam 
wePD about &‘7 per cent of the present cultivated aroa The 
average price per acre was Rs. 48, or 4+ times the amount of the 
fuinual assessiment. In the remaining three tahsfls the percentage of 
the present cultivated area sold during the same six years w'^aa 
one in Talagnngp and 11 in the other two fahsfU. The prices rea* 
\hL^ were Ei?. J 2 per acre, or 23 timea the annual assessment in 
Takgong; fci. 30, or 37 times^ the assessment in Ch^wal ■ and Rs. 
86, or 24 times the assessment -is Pind Dadao Kham It will be 
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s€eii that land is much dt'aPer relatively to the assessmctit ia Jlielam 
and is OhukwiI than elsewhere; but in the Kud Dadan Khan hilU 
the price is as high relatively as in Chakwal. The low average for 
the whole tahsfl is caused by the fact that in the Thai and River 
Bank Assessment Circles land fetches less than 20 years purchase of 
the Land Tax. The whole area transferred by sale during dx years is 
very small,and the prices paid are very high; hut if the statistics 
may be trusted, both the area sold and the price per acre have in¬ 
creased largely during the last 15 years. But the rise in price is 
proportionately much greater than the increase in area. These ate 
the results which m^ht reasonably be expected in a reallv nroBner’' 
ous district J 1 J 

Difficulty of communication is no doubt one cause of the little 
trade of the district. Another may perhaps be found in the great 
difference of the weights and measures in use in diflerent ifiikas. 
The^ difierences ate shown m the descriptiou contained below. 
It is only appmximately conect Absolute conectneas is im- 

r iblc when differences between measures of capacity have to 
expressed in terms of weight, h’or there is no invariable 
relation between the cubical content and the weight of those things 
which are principally measured. Kevertheiess the description is 
sufficiently near the truth for all practical purposes. 

G^n in the villages ia always trafficked in by measure and net 
by Weight. The measures are sometimes round and sometimes four- 
sided, mid are generally made of either Uili or her wood. There is 
no authoritative standard of size or shape ; but the tarklians of each 
vdka copy the models already existing there as well as they can 
There are consequently nearly always slight variations. The mea¬ 
ses are always used heaped. The table on pages ] 24 and 125 gives 
the appmximato weight of each in rupees^ (tolas). This is in accor¬ 
dance village speech. The weight of course differs with the 
gra^ J he table shows the result for w heat, which is always chosen 
as the standard by the villages theniselvca It will be'observed 
that the mourns generally grow larger as we go west As a rule 
It wi I found, where cultivation is rough, land plentiful, and 
Iiopiilation only fairly thick, that large measures of grain are 
always used in preference to small ones. 


Othr V&-7J mu{/h TiMwsum/o?' AffricuUuj-al jyrodwtx used genet-allff 
all over the district. 

3/ii/A=a5 much corn as can be cut in one sweep of the ddtj-i 
20 Mutlis (or thereabout) =: 1 SatH or A'aVi, 

4 Satris(or thereabou^ \ Kollduu or Chdta, which is as 

much w a man can lift ,ip between hb outspread armx Tu 
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For Straw— , ,, , ,. x . n 

1 PoTiiZ^what Hsan be tied up m a MufOi which is g'enemjly a 
cloth about igashy IJ. The ms is now generally atout the 
same as the English yard This cloth, however, is differently 
tied. At barvcatiugwheBi loading the straw on pock animala, a 
Pand is made to be equal to about 1| mauuds; but when a man 
carries it on h*^ own nead, it is about 27 secra. 

S Poni=l ChiUi which is about three maunds. and = a pack 
Lo&d 
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Mea»ur^sftf Wflight 


Lcagtb I 
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fj^q 4Q inAujE pf itmagrr* iat^ i-b* diiSrict, 


Linear and Sqtiare Memuf^es. 
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R3f4iurr httwm tb^ kaj^m ud iluf tai, whieb it 
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Inctu^nvnllT tbaui four^thidi ef * tudr. Uoit 
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The figures in the tna^n show the cotnmujiicatioiis of the 
^^trict fi3 returned ^ in quinquennkl 
Tabk I of the Adniinistmtioo Kenort 
1H78-T0, while Table XLVI &hows the 
distances from pla4:e to pbee os authori¬ 
tatively fixed for the pitrjwse of calculat¬ 
ing travelling allowancm Table No, XIX 

r + . - - , shows the area taken up by Oovertution'L 

for conimunicatioiis m the district ^ ^ emment^ 

^ Cornmiiiiicatioufl in the district arc as a rule not jwwT Ttitisr 
owing to the physical difficulties of the countiy The N^hem State 

the^stiJt Much of 'SJe 
SSit Khin Md Jhdam now makes the long 

by a wmOmg route some dmance to the cast of the old route through 
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theRohtb pass, Tho nortlieni spur of the Salt Range, the Nili hitb, are Chapter IV, C, 

crossed by a pass through which an affluent of the Kohao 'mtlhifi fiiids 

its way. Throughout the district the road winds its way over rough jleMaiBa, and 

ground broken by ravines The Grand Tmek Roiul nliso crosses the CommnaicatlcmA. 

district in close pnjsimity to the Rivilwajp and this is the only road CominuulMiijm. 

which is gcncnilly passable for wheeled traffic. There are only 103^ 

carts in the district Everywhere else merehaiidire is carried upon 

pack animals—camels, bullocka, ponies, mules, and donkeys. In 

runny places the roads are so bad that th^se animals cannot bo at all 

heavily ladeiu The only route ui>on which there is much continuous 

traffic is that leading from Pind Dadao K-han Khewra to Ghak- 

w al and the Potwir, Along this, strings of bullocks laden with salt 

and pioce^gcods move pretty re^ularlyi The main lines of road are 

nearly all unmetal lei M<jst of them have numerous gradients of 

excessive steepness,-^eapecially where they dip down into a ravine^ 

and then clamber out of it. Often—in the more secluded tracta— 

they are intolerably stony. 

The Jhelam is navigable for countiy craft up to a pcint about ten Hitcib. 
miles above the town of Jhelam^ or for So milea out of the total 
distance through which it fronte the diatrict The depth of water is 
about 15 feet m summer and 9 feet in winter. The oountrj' boats 
carry loads varying vdth the season and the depth of water, firom five ^ 

25 tons in the viinter, and from 25 to 50 in the summer. The princi¬ 
pal traffic on this river, as stated in the Panjib Famine Reprt (1379), 
is shown in Table No. XXV. The mooring places and ferries and tbo 
distances between them are shown below, Itillowing the downward 
course of the river:—^ 
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There ia a Railway Bridge across the river at Jhelam, with an 
underway for animats and fewt jjflssengers. The bridge is very rigid 
but not very strong, having been oi%innlly designed for a Kail ■way on 
the metre gauge. The of the bridge mcluding some protective 
vrorks was £ld!},502, taking one rupee as equal to la. 9it This ia 
at the rate of £23-11^. per liueal foot 

Tlie Panjab Northeni SUte Railway, which ia constructed froro Eaal^rftji. 
Lahore to Peahavrar, mna across the south-eastern comer of the dis¬ 
trict, having stations at Jhclam, Dina (ten mllea)p Domelj (nine mil^), 

Suhawa(mae miles) j while a short division connects the Khewra Salt 
Mines with Miaiii on the Salt Bnuich of the Railway. 
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One imin line of road starts froTn .Thelara and travels tad 
Hoht^ and Adrana to ChakwaL Thence it is oontinned on to 
Talagang, and bum there to Taman, with a bnuich to Lnwa. It is a 
fairly good road except where it crosses the Tilk Eange near Eoht^ 
and the Nili hills through roM Barili A second line branches off 
from the former near RohtAs, and crosses the Khuddar ctmntiy to 
PhadiaL Here it mounts into the Salt Kange by an exceedingly 
steep incline. Arrived at the interior upland, it runs due west across 
Jhangcr and Kahun, and then escapes into the Talagang tahsd 
through the break in the hills above Kallar Eahan At Talagang 
it rejoins the former route;* Travellers from Find DAlan Khan to 
Talagang take this road from Choya Soidati Shah. A third mute 
runs straight from Jhclam to Pind D^don Khan, and so on to LiJla 
and Kandowah with a branch to Ahmad&bad* It is a very good road 
except for ten miles beyond Darapur. The fourth and last really 
mod road in the distnet crosses the Salt Eange from Find Dadan 
Khdn to ChakwAl, and then passes on to Mandra in the Rawalpindi 
District This is the only comfortable route directly across the Salt 
Range* Tlie %^arioiis bun^lows, rest-houses, and acrais are shown 
below. The semis at Ulno^ Sohawa, Sangoi, Darapur, JaHlpiiTp 
and Dhoriala have European accommodation. A new rest-house has 
just been built half way up the hill road to Tilla, There are two 
bungalows on the top of TilSa^ which are much used in the hot 
weather* There is no water on the mountaiiL 

The following tabic shows the principal roads of the district 
t^ether with the halting places on some nf them^ likewise- the conve' 
nicnces for European travellers to be found at moat of the stages:— 
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The i<iad &om Jbelam to Knd D4dflii Kl^ crossce the sandy 
hed of the Gahn and Banbe rivets a mile wide in diy weathcij but 
quite impassable aftet heavy tala, 

The dlk bungalows are oompletely furnished and provided 
with Bervantfl. The rest houses have furniture, crockery and cook- 
iiig utensils^ but no servants. 

There are Imperial Post OEGcca at Jhelam, j^medahM, Bhown, 
Ohakwal.Choya Saidon Shah, Domeli, Duinau Diaa, Dalwal, JalMpur, 
Khewra, Kallar Kahar. NUo, Knd Didan Kh4n, Sohiwa, Sangoi, 
Tdagang and Tmnmun. The above Post Offices have Money Order 
and Savings Bonk transactions. 

A Uae of telegraph runs along the whole length of the Bailway 
with a Telegraph Office at each station; there is also an Imperial 
Telegraph Office in the Cantonment of Jhelaou 
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ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 


SECTION A — GENERAL AND MILITART. 

The tThelam district is under the control of the Commisaiouer of 
Rawalpindi* who ia assisted by an Additiona] CommiMioner stationed 
at Lahore, The ordiiiary heacl^juartera staff of the district consists 

of a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, a Judicial 
Assistant and an 
Assistant Commia- 
rioner. An Assis¬ 
tant Commissioiier 
is posted at Find 
Dadan Khan in 
chai^^e of the sub- 

^ ^ ^ divisiom Each tahstl 

la in chargfs of a assbted by &ndth. The rilkge revenuo 

start is shown in the marriin The Punjab Govornmenl have direct^ 
that the cess he retained at 4 per cent throughout the 

district* that the proceeds be funded^ and the jxxtir((ris be paid in 
grades. The grading is separate for each tahsfl. Three girddimrs 
with morimuia pay and allowances of Its, 20 per mensem each have 
been sanctioned for each tahsil | of these one lb the and 

receives the greater port of his allowance from Government ^ the other 
two are paid from the patiudri fuji± Each ffinidu'ar has a defined 
chargCp and all three are supervised b^ the tahsil kdni 7 igi>. There are 
four pa^mrK grades, and the pay varies from Es, 8 to 13 per month 
giving an avemge of Rs. 10, 

There are three in the district j two have jurisdiction 

within the Jhelam and Find Didan Khan tahsHs respectively ; the 
juris^ction of the thi^ includes tahsrts Chakwal and Talagnng. This 
distribution of work is varied during a few months m the summer^ 
viben one of the miinsijfk is required at Murree in the Rawalpindi 
district owing to the laige mflux of visitors to that sanitarium in 
tho hot $eaaon. The statistics of civil and revenue Litigation for the 
last Hyc yearn are given in Table No. XXXIX. The table on the 
opposite page shows the number and value of the ciril suits disposed 
of during the three years, 1878^79, 1879-80. 1880-81, excluding those 
hmught in Settlement Courta, 
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Oliapter V, A. 
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There is no Gautonmcnt Magistmt© nor Honoraiy Magistmte 
in this district The police foree is contTolled by a District Saperui’ 
tendent and one assistant, the former is stationed at the heoa-quartCTS 
and the latter in the Knd Dadan Khan sub-division. The st^ngth 

of force as given la 
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Table I of the Police 
Report for 1&S2-8S is 
showTi in the loar^n. 
Id addition to this 
force +35 village watch* 
men are eutertained 
and paid from the 
amount collected for 
the purpose from each 
mminddr reading in a 


is to be noted that the tahsfl and ikdna boundMieiS do not always eorre- 
ppond. Thiw Kallar Kahar thJna is partly in Knd D^n KhAn tehsfl 
and partly in Chakwal ^ and thdria Jalalpnr partly in Find Da<^ Khan 
and partly in Jhelam tahail. There are also other minor in¬ 


stances :— 
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Ati AMhtjmt District Supermt<?ndeDt is g^jncmlly Rt^tioned at 
PinJ Didan fChuQ, who is charged with tho control of the fhdna^ of 
■ that tahail and of tah^H Talngang, including the ihdna of Kallar 
Kaliir. 

There is a cattlc-poimd at ciich fhditui and dso at Dhnrriala, 
Bhou, Dulwal and Sangoi. The xlistrict lies wthia the Bawalpmdi 
Police Circle under the control of the Deputy Inspector-Gcncnil of 
Police at Eaw^piudi 

The District Gaol at hcail-qnarters contaitis sccommodution for 

prisonersL Table No. XL gives statiaiics of criminal tHabp 
Table Na XLI of police impiiics, and Table No. XLII of convicts 
in jail for the laat five years. 

There are no crinunol tribes in the district; but the inhabitants 
of the Chakwal and Talagrag tahsils^ notably of the fornier, are 
much addicted to criiaes of violence; especially the tribe of Awaiis^ 
among whom human lilh is held of small account Crimes for plun-' 
dcr are comparutively rare. 

The groea revenue ooUcctions of the district (or the last 14 ycarSp 
fiu-ns they are made by the Financial Commisfiionen arc ahowu 
ill Table No. XXVIll, while Tables No$, XXIX, XXXV, 
XXXIand XXXI n, give further detaik for land revenue, 

CTtcise, license tax and stamps respectively* Table Na XXXIIIA 
shows the number and situation of ^gistration Offices. The 
central distilleries for the manufacture of country liunor are 
siluatcd at Jhebm, Chakwal and Find Dadan Kh^m The ciddvation 
of the poppy subject to certain rules, is allowed in the district 
The administration of Customs and Salt revenue is described in the 
next jxirsgraph. 

Table No. XXX VI gives the income and expenditure from 
district funds, which are controlled by a committee consisting 
of 109 members, selected by the Deputy Cammissioner from among 
losing men of the various tahsils, and of the Civil Surgcoii, the 
District Superintendent of Police, Head Mooter of District School, 
aud tahsitdaraa ex-officio membem, and the Deputy Commissioner 
as President 

Table Na XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, wffiile 
the Municipalities them^l ves are noticed in Chapter VL The income 
from pro\Tiicial properties for the last five years is shown below:— 
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The ferries, bungalows and encamping ground have already been 
noticed at pages 127—129 and the cattle-pounds under the last s^ub- 
hcathng. The figures for other Government estates ore gi^’en in Table 
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XVIIp and they and their proceecb uotieed in the succeeding 
section of this chapterp in which the land revenae administration of 
the district is treat™ ofp 

There arc no bnildiiiga or land of value in the district^ 

except a cimdus old ^teway m tho Boht.^ fort which ia surmount¬ 
ed by some apartments fitted up as a tnivellera" rest-house. 

Table No. XKIX gives figures for the principal items ansi the 
totals of land revenue collections since 136S-69. The reinaitiiiiig 
items for 1830-8t and 1881-83 ^ shown below:— 
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Table Na XXXI rives detaib of balans^p reraissioits, and 

X icultiiral wivnnees for the fourteen years ; Table Na K^X 
W 3 the anionat of ii3sigaed land rev'cnne; while Tabic No* XIV 
give® the areas upon which the present land revenue of the district 
is Further details as to the hash, incidence, and workinjg 

of the current Settlement will be found below in Section B of tlda 

Chapter. 

Table No. XXXVn supplies figures for the Govemmont and 
mded, Tnidtlle and primary schools of the district The Govern- 
meut school is at Jhelam; there ore iniddle schools for boys at 
Rohtas, Chakwil. Find D4dan Khan and Talagang; the primary 
schools arc situated at KAla, PoincUj Sangoi, Bara^vrdj ChpitAla, 
Darapur, ilalot^ Myni. Surug Dhan, BiBhundor and Lahri in the 
JheUun fahsH; at BhaoUp KuriAla, Rupwil, Dharurip Bal Kassarp 
Murid Hii^^solnj Uudinl and BadshAhani in the ChakwAl tdlisfi; 
and at Dharialup AhmadAbod, Haripuri Khewra, Jalilpur, Dalwal, 
J^uliujnlp Pindi, Smdpurp Niirpurp Choya Saidan Shah, Wahali, and 
Saowal in the Knd DAdan Khan tahsil There are no primary schoala 

Girls' schools aided by Government exist 
in the diatriefc at the places shown in the 
maipu- The ^hools ore under the In¬ 
spector of Schools of the Rawalpindi Circle* 
Table Na XIlI gives statists of education 
collected at the Census of J 881, while the 
geuenil state of education has been dis¬ 
cussed at page 6i. t ■ i » 

In addition to the Government and aided 
schools mentioned above, there are four 
mission schools Ibr at- the town^ of 
Jhelanip the avera^ Mily attendance bemg 
97 girls. In addition to these there ore 
1,1 CO indigGnoiis schools in 731 villageSj 
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Cliaptgr V, A- raaiiitaiaed by private ooatribntiona, which are attended by boyn 
Qiiicral and HiU' 13,863. In theae schools the bo}'^ are taught a smattcr* 

tary. inf of Persian and Arabic, principally the Kurtm. the education 
being of a very low stondoni 


l^Lrict S^ooL 


M«dica], 


Ecc]cAlaatit:«|. 


FEU^mu Bta-WIVQ 


The Jlielam district school was founded as ^ vernacular school 

__ in 1353, It was made a 

district schcKsl, and au 
English department add¬ 
ed to it in IS60. In Ho- 
vember 18^1 it was made 
over to the mission as 
an aided misrion schooh 
but was resumed by Oo- 
vernment in August 
It ooeupiee apoi^a budd¬ 
ing just outside the town. 
The staff consists of three 
English and two vernar 
cular masters paid firom 
Impemlj and two Eng- 
lishj one arithmetic, and 
five vernacular teachers 
figures show its working 
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paid from local funds, 
for the past five years. 


The marginal 


Table No. XXX VIII gives separate figures for the last five years 
for each of the dispeua^cs of the district, which arcf under the 
general control of the Civil Surgeon and in the immediate charge of 
Assistant Surgeons at Find D^dan Kh4n and Chakwil, and of Hospital 
^istants at Talagang and JhelaiiL One of the Regimental 
Surgeons at Jhclam has collateral medical charge of the civil station 
and district There are also many hakims practising privately, and 
not a few quack dealers in charms and nostrums. Municii^ Con¬ 
servancy and Govemment Vaccination are the only active sanitary 
measures enforced in the district The populatienp however, is 
^nerally a h^thy one; although, like most others in the Punjih, 
liable to suffer from short and suddeii epidemical which commit great 
ravages^ and cause an abnormal rise in the death-rute, 

The dispensary ef the Sadr Station was opened in 1358, It 
^ situated in the noFthern outskirts of the town, and consists of oao 
fomale and one male wnrd^ the former capable of accommodating 
fourteen, and the latter four patients, The staff consists of a 
Hospital Assistant, compounder, dresser, and the usual menial 
servants 

St John's ChuTch, of medium akCp of handsome architecture with 
a fine steeple^ is situated on the banks of the river witkm the 
boundaries of the Jhelam Cantoumenta The building la capable of 
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acoornmcMjfttinff from 120 to 130 pcrsonfl. An Episcopal Chapbiti h 
ported hftro bdofi^g to the Admtional Clergy !&>ciety, who periodi¬ 
cally pays paatoral iTsits to Gujratp Shahpur^ and the snmEI posts of 
English rcAidenta in the Sait flange. The Roirmn Catholic pHost 
from Bawalpindi occarioniilly YLsifs his small flock at Jholanij and 
holds his semcog in the Eailwaj Institute, There i? an American 
Missionary stationed at the head-quartera of the district; also a 
Church of England Mission at Find D^dnn Khan founded by the 
late Be V, Mr, Gordon who fell at Kandahar during the last Afghan 
war* 

The only jnilitary station in the district is the Cantoninent of 
JhelaiUi situated a mile from the CSvil Lines and the City. The 
garrison of Jhei^ii coneists of a Native Ca%ulry and a Native Infantry 
Mginient. The Cantonment belongs to the B^walpindi Division* and 
the troops me unJer the eommand of the General Officer Commanding 
at that ^tiom The total garrison of the dktrictp as it stood in August 

1S33^ i$ shown in tho margin. 
The figures have been obtained 
from the Officer Commanding 
the etatioUp and include those 
who Were sick or absent at the 
timev The Native Infantry k 
the only regiuient that is 
provided with available trans¬ 
port \ thk consists of G3 cameb 
and 33 mulea. There ore no 
military defensive works at the 
Cantonmentp with the exception of a magazine which is not now 
occupied for military purposes. 

The strength of the lat Punjab Volunteers on the 1st Augu^ 
l&33p was 55 i the corjfi is recruited solely from the employes of the 
Punjab Northern State Emlway stationed at Jhelam. 

The portion of the Punjab Northern State Bail way which runs 
through the district is m charge of the District Traffic Superintend¬ 
ent at Bawalpindi, while the Mana^r at E^walpiodi controls 
the entire line of the Punjab Northern State Bailway from Lahore 
to PeshiwTH-, His office is also at Kawalpindi 

Tho Grand Tnmk Road north and south of Jhclam is under the 
Executive Engineers, General Branchp Provincial Division, at BawaL 
pindi and Lahore, respectively ] the former of whom has charge of 
the public buildings of the district, while both are subordinate to 
the Superintending Engineer^ First Cirele> at BAwalpindi 

The military buildings are also in charge of the Executive 
Engineer, Piorincial Diviaon, at Biiwalpiiidip and the Superintcndiiig 
Engineer* First Circle. 

The telegraph lines and office of the district are controlled by 
the Telegraph Superintendent at Lahore, and the Post Offices by 
the Supoiiutendent of Post Offices at RawalpiDdi, The Cuatoms 
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^nlt) Staff ia under the contrail of the A-Kiaf flut Caounisaioner of 
Oilstoma at EhcuTa. and the Foreste under that of the As^tant 
vonscrvater of the Jhelam DivIsioDj quartered at Jhalam. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENOE. 

Mevetiue kistarjf up to the current Seiilemffi^ 

Bith rereniu-Fj-atcm. Bf^drcth thus describes the system under H'hfcb the Sikhs 

assessed and collected their laud revenue: _ 

mt. uWally paid by what wa* called the hiaha* 

appraiMfs of the trop woold *el«t a fair field nod verT 
^ 'I* * * diction of on^terth would be me^ 

fer the Brnanta, aod half the net taken as tlie Gi>vinii£i»nt ahara iTia 

field would t^n be puphly maasgr«i by a manVp«-«, iTth* 

can do mth non^nal accuracy ; th(< produce pi^r of this Wid was 

thus c^culilcd aa an avem^ hi^kQ \ ihekdrd^r would nftarf^'orda visit aach fi^Id 
of ^ tha Bt^diu^ oroiw and aasHs a ng tqnni to to miny 

avEra^ It wujlicro tbflt lha oivum icainod; tfcpy weiv. itia 

Ji^rd nnt^ from their cultiwten, escept where they w«a a very pow^fiil 
body^ ifid hdd (O b« couci^atEdp but tEiBu- btadman accomiAnlAi! tha jind 

by aaacw,^ the higWyJnduccd the Wd 

3.4??5r?.srs:^“™' ■ -Si' 

“* AiyA«*aBT«a upon was entered sgainit each m»a. and 
And^S^vn? P"®* the harvest waa fijctd.tl^alaB was cnIcijIstJd 

And tho i JlIaga manry-lender had to advanee the whob, or a lan^oorijan of 
^eamouul to iba Wrddr The Wnidr then aM«| him ip "5 

J^ni the truButB. U htn thp villag^rB obtained a. Sied contract th@v followi^d 
the fitting Bvateio, only modifying it by Bikj^ tha niimLer of ^v^r&iSB Uakai 
fuch mBnfl land equal to+ and theti dividiOK the aum duA by tbi& nmubpr 
Mdoo^UEiitly win^n they oamo to rfwkB a ptmanont diviBlo/they iiaaefised 

th i^“® ^ ^stworthj infoimatirti os to the amount of 

MnJiratook os much aa 
they could get The professed standard of taxation woo one-half of the 

d 1 *“ u Talagang. where it otjs floe-thml 

customary mats for teuaats who 

The first Summ^ Settlement was made in 1847-i& The assevi- 
meot was fixed by Major Nicholson in tohsil Jhclam and in the Luu^ 
Patt^and by Mr ^wnng m the rest of the district The gbiect 

**’®,9®;'''^™e*‘tderaflnd aa equivalent for tw2 
Wt^of the produce; but if the Sikh af^essmeut in any case appeoS 
to be less than this, it w'aa maintaiaed unaltered. ppeorea 

la 1^52 a aecoad Summaiy Settleraeut was made bv Malar 

TheOevemment demmd w^ 
redistributed over thedistnct upon a more equitable basis, aad a few 

’ A ntwure _ jo ttdi dutiicC hJf an iwre. 


Affiotrot qiE rcTCUdg 
Un^tiT tile Sikiia. 


Fil^t SRmiuBitT 
^EEllCluVUtp 


^end SuniBaArT 
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of notorious hardship which had Dccnrred under the firat Sum- 
miuy Scttlemeut vrero ooirdctcd. The arTaaigemonts nmde by llajor 
Browne remained in force until 1857 ' 5 a, After that year they w^cre 
gradual Ey supcracded by the arraugenieiits of the first Regular Settle¬ 
ment, 


Claaptar V* B* 

Land and Land 
KeTenne. 


On the whole the Summary Settlements may be said to have 
worked very well in Chakw^l and Talagang ; and fairly well in tho acttlemiatK. 
bill tracta of Find Dodan Khan; but in the Find DMan Khiu pUdUp 
and throughout most parts of tabsfl Jhclam, they were found rather 
oneroua 

The first Regular Settlement was conducted by Mn Arthur Fiat E^critijir Scttlfr 
BrundretlL It comuienc-ed in June 1S55^ and was finally completed in meat. 

May 1864. The assessment has-been elaborately expIcuHcd by the 
Settlement Officer m hh published repent. Speaking geaerally^ it 
may be said that the demand was so fimaed as in no case to exceed 
half asseta 


The following table exhibits in a cotnpendious form the value of 
the land revenue under Sikh rule^ and under the fir^t three British 
Settlements, The entries as to the Sikhs must be taken for what 
they are worth, which Is probably not very mucin They profess te 
give the average results of 14 years ending 1847 - 4 S, Similarly the 
entries as to the Sunimary Settlements are average results deducted 
from the whole period of the ouTrency of each, Jagh% indm^tiuid md/iit 
are al way's included:— 


Campnnitire 
ut aIi thn^a SgLU^ 
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Of the revenue payable during the firgt year of the R^^lar Settle¬ 
ment Hs, . 5 , 78,050 was receivable by Governmeat and tho bdonco 
was allcaated t^juffirddra or landm kkw'drs. 


The Begular Settlement was essentially in regard to the osseaa- '^"flrktnfr cinhcfinit 
ment^ a settlement village by villa^. Assessment circles were no doubt SctacBiGii^ 

formed - but they were not mudh used. In the main the demands 
were fixed by the peisonal knowledge of the Settlement Officer, and 
by his opinion of what each rilinge could afiord to pay. He arrived 
at his coDclusioiis after considetation of a inultitnde of matters all 
more or less relevant to the subject of taxation. These ossessmonta 
undoubtedly worked well. They were in nearly every case paid with 
ease and regubrity^ and led to a general increase in the prosjicrity 
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of tho district and in the amount of cultivation. Any difficulty or 
hardship that oocurrod waa due^ for the most part^ to over-asse^nient 
of new lands formed by tho river* and uudef-remisaion in respect of 
old lands washed away. 


N&turc the scs- There has been no famine in the district since the Begular 
scoA coj> Settlement was inade. The result of an exammation of the annual 

reports is thus stated by Major AVace: have endeavoured to 

ascertain the number of years during the expired Settlement in which 
the crops have failed wholly or pEurtially, * * * results 

are contradictory; and the statistics of the suhjject in the annual 
reports Arc too brief and genera) to justify my relying exclusively upon 

them. But the general result of the intjuiiy seems to be as follows:_ 

The rabi crops have been generally good Chakwal and Tala- 
gang had three indiflferent harvests^ 1868—70 1 and Jhelani also^ 
1^72 —74. The other years were good Of the kharif crops there 
have been four bad yearn throughout the district, 1860, 1863^ 1873^ 
aud 1877^ Two or three other mops have also been poor. In eveiy 
inatance the revenue was easUj paid. The people say^ and 1 
think tnily^^ that the failure of a Uiatif crop does not make 
fimiine; and that the failure of a rabi crop does." After tho 
above Tvaa written in 1S7S there were several indiJBerent han'csts 
and a long spell of high prices. In all cases the revenue w'as 
paid without pre^^re. There wna no acute distress; but there 
was some pinching among the village menials* and the loss in cattle 
was considerable. 




AlicoadQti at LaniL 


Ocneml pTDji^ci^ dn- 
ring^ the hist [Ccgtt- 
lu ^uteiQcntp 


The laat time the district suffered matemllj from locusts wag 
in A.D. 1848 (Sambat 1905), the year of the Sikh war, when they 
caused great dam^ in the Pind Dadan Khan tahsfl and western 
portion of the district 

The sales of land have already been discussed in Chapter IV» 
pages I SO. 122. It was there show n that both the area, sold and the 
price per acre have increased largely during the last fifleea years. But 
the rise in the price is proportionately^ much mater than the increase 
in the area. These are the results vrbich mi^t uaturallr be esnccted 
in a really prosperous diatricL In reg^ to rnortgages the 
papers of the new measurement show that 1-8 percent of the present 
cultivated area of the district is held on usubiictuaiy mortgage for 
Rs. 3,40,303, and that 0'2 per cent is held on mortgage without usu¬ 
fruct for Rs. 39,414. The area mortgaged is exceedingly small in 
Chakwil. and in that nart of JThelam behind Mount Tilla It U 
greatest in the Find Dadan Khan tohsfl, where it reaches 9’3 per 
cent, among the Phapra villogcs, and 5 per cent in the bilb and in 
the River Bank Assessment Circle. In the Thai it is only 4-1, which 
is also the value for the River Bank Circle of tahsil dhclam. In 
the Maidait Circle of the same tahsfl it is 2o percent, and IS in 
tahsil Talagang. Everywhere else it b less than 1 per cent 

The table ou the opposite page gives a general view of the pro- 
graaa of the district during the expired settlement in respect of in¬ 
crease of popuUtion, cattle and cuUiV 4 tion, 
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The manner in which the metenae in cultivation has been effected, 
the jprabability of similar extension in the future, and the necos 
sity for assessing U lightly, ore discussed by Major Wace in the passage 
already^ ((uoted in Chapter IV {pi^e 95). Commenting on the 
above hgures, Major )\'a£e writes: “ Thus the dhelam tahsil has in^ 
creased 33 per cent in cultivatiou, 27 per cent in population, in kina 
vety little ; but the sheep and goats are more by 2't per cent The 
Chakwi^l tahfiil has iDcrea^t^ 3^ per oeot in cultivation, the danie 
in population, and 33 per cent, in cattle; but its goata and sheep are 
!e^ Tjy 17 per cent The Talagang tahsfl hoja increased 53 per cent 
in cultivation, and 32 |jer cent in population ; the kko numlier much 
the same m before, and the sheep and goata have fallen off hy 2S 
per cent The Find Diil^ Kh^ tabad 1ms increased in cultivation 
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4Ij in populatic?ii 24^ in kine 33,imd in abeep and gioatn 23 per cent. 
The result for the whole district is an incre^'w in cultivation of 41 ^ 
in population of 30, and in kine of 17 per cent The sheep and 
_ goats have decreased one per cent These figures are to be taken 
^ with Borae qualification. For instance^ it is pro^ble that the Census 
of ] 8 p 55 was not so complete as the later Ceasuses have been. The 
counting of the cattle and docks at iast Settlement was not always 
complete j and the opinion eert4iinly prevails, both among ourselves 
and among the agriculturista, that the cattle have not increased in 
proportion to the cultivation—an opinion which the above table 
contains much to support* And the steady absorption of the giming 
arms, partly by the spread of cultivation, and partly by mlA 
enclosures, is im&vourable to the increase of cattle and docks. The 
people have not now the same apprehensions abont the possible 
results of thdr cattle being counted that they had 20 years ago; and 
I believe that the present enumeration is approsimately true on the 
whole; That it is correct in very instance, specially in the Talngang 
tahsil, and in the largo and more distant villages, I do not believe* 
Lastly the general standard of the newly cultivated land is not 
equal to that of the older cultivation^” Since the above was written 
by Major Wane in 1878 there has probably been little change in the 
number of sheep and goats; but the Afgndn war has mom than deci¬ 
mated the carnets, and cattle dlBcasc, hard-work as baggage aiumalsi 
insufficient pasture and bad seasons have played great havoc among 
tho kino. 

The increase in the wells and in the area which they irrigate 
w'asalso considerable, being 26 per ceiil in Oie number of wells, 
and 22 per cent in the area irrigated for the whole district 
Though owiug to the small proportion of the total cultivated 
area which ia irrigated, the question is not of much importancso in 
this district, still the progress was, $o iar as it goes* very satisEictary, 
especially in the River Bank Circle of tahssl Find Dadun Rhin^ 
No doubt these welb will similarly incre^ in the next 30 yeara^ 
but owiug to the physical conformation of the district they cau 
never be sunk in the district at large; and must always be confined 
to the tracts on the banks of the nver Jbelam, and to the alluvial 
fields on the sides of the main that drain the district They 

might possibly be largely increased in number on the plain round 
Jhelam and northw^ards towards Dnlisl; but here the rains are so 
steady and sufficieutn both in winter and nutumn, that the people 
think increased profits would not repay them for the great expense 
and labour of well cultivation; and from observation of such weUa 
05 exist. Major Waoe thinks that in their present circumstances the 
opinion thus held by them ia practically correct 

The hUto^ of prices since tho first Summary Settlement has 
alremly been discussed in Chapter IV, pages 119, 120. The following 
figures show how largely the burden of the assessment of the Ecgular 
Settlement h^ been lightened by the rise in prices (luring its 
currency. Prices with merely tempomry intenuption have moved 
upward, while the land tax has stood stilL“ 
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Ob these figures Maj or Wace remarks 


the CQiirgiDJLl Uble 1 isanm-a the price of ir licit to be the 

fltfljidird of preGt to the 
A^riculturii^, os I hove uo 
doaht tbit io this district 
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rathcTt 1 oply take nne- 
third of thti Increase^ in 
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order to make due allofrtnce for the infcrioritj of new cnltifatieUp and for it* 
progrcHsire crowth. The rcetitt ^aren in the purginT shows hew much lighter 
the expired Setllement was In Lta aeleil workioi: tlum the Settlement Ofliccr, 
when he made ib rxpeeled that it woold prove ;— 


"‘FiEiires am but too willing handmaida, yet make what dedoction wp 
will from tlir first column of tbia £tfttfineDt, and i figure of profit will jeL 
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Chapter V,B. wniVn talDrient to Tnate any S»tt1enii!iit worh cjuilj, no matterliow hoary it 
—“— i?rrts whoA first mado.'^ 

LAnd and iiAsd 

Eevenue. Tfte Curreni Settlement 


Rficont retuiai] of 
Ei-i;tlkfficiit, A. A, 


ABe«!^meiiL Cliclea, 


In December 1874, a revision of Hr. Arthur Brandreth^s Re^ilar 
Settlement waa set on foot^ under the direction of Major Wace, who 
held charj^e till May 1877. Various offioors presided over the operar 
tiana from that mouth till %S 0 pteniber 1878, when Mr Thomson 
psumed the directioUp and completed and reported the Settlement 
in the cold weather of lSSO-81, The assessment of the land-rt?ve¬ 
nue wa* wholly performed by Major IVace himself while tbe forest 
Settlement waa chiefly mode by Mr, Thomson, 

At the Regular Settlement Mr. Brandrcth divided the district 
into no fewer than 40 Ai^sessment Circles. In friimin|^the Asiscssment 
Circles for the present Settlement^ Major Wace followed giencraJly 
the physical divisions of the country which have been indicated in 
Chapter L ^ In tahsil Jhelam the riverain territoTj was divided 
into two circles. The ftret of thesCj called Kinara Daiya^ or river 
bankj comprised all villages Ijdng on the bank of the river, or so- 
near to it aa to receive benefit by moisture or percolation from the 
stream. All the remainder of the riverain w'as placed in the Maid an 
or plain circle. The upbud of the Jhelam tonsil hetween the hill 
ranges of Tilla and Nilf wos formed into a third ctrde called Khud- 
dar or Ravinj. ^ And this was so e]cteiiided as to include a few villages 
on the rivet side of TUla and of the Lehri hills. Tho last circls 
in the Jhelam tahsfl was called Pahbl, and comprises the w'holo 
tahsil beyond the NIK hills. It is a tract of cousidemhlo fertUity^ 
well supplied mth dramago water and with labour, but with a some¬ 
what shallow Boil which is here and there vexed wdth kaUitK In 
tahi^il Chakw'41 there are only two Assessment Circles, irfs., Lundi 
Patti and DhounL These correspoud to the old political divisions 
of the country which have been ^rcady referred t<i- Lundi Patti is a 
strip of about eight miles in width lying on the east border of the 
tahsfL It is bettor populated^ better cultivated, and has generally 
a somewhat better soil than the Dhanni country. The rainfall, too^ 
is ^mewbat hcarier and perhaps more certain. The Dhan Circle^r 
ivhich makes up the rest of the tahsfl, b fairly homogeneous. Some 
tracts are rnoro sandy^ and some more stony than others. But the 
agriculture is so rimplej, and go entirely dependent upon a somewhat 
scanty rainfall, that Major Wace did not think it possible to fix differ¬ 
ent rates for different ports of this area 


The whole of theTalagang tahsfl was placed in one circle. Major 
Wace thought tho soil toM of fair quality throughout, and that 
the cTdily grent differences were caused by a short rainfolt in the west, 
and W the major part of the very small irrigated area being coneen- 
treted in the nortlu In a country of rough agriculture, and almost 
altogether relying upon rein, no separate drclos seemed to be called 
for. 


lathe Find Dadan Khiu tahaih Major Wnce took the three 
tlakaa which togetfwr make up the upland of the Salt Range, and 
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the ^lley that Ues round Vagh, and formed them into one circle, 
which WM called hills orjiaAaV. Thc« tracts have been already 

noticed in Chapter I of ibis volume. The .temtoiy of 

Hnd DadAu Khan haa been desenbed hy Mr Brandreth aa du ided 
into three zonca Fimt, there is the tract under the hilU which mn- 
taina few wdlfl, but neoeives all the benefito of the hill draiiragt 
Secondlv, there is an mtermediate zone which receive no dir^t 
benefit 'freoi the river, but in which the level of the subsoil water 
is High, and where wells can easily and profitably be made and 
which contains most of the la^ wells lu the dial net T 
alnioat cea-ses to exist west of Kud Dadan Khau, and ib replaced^ by 
a brood strip of barren ground which has been rumed ,hy j«/tor sAor. 
Thirdly, there is the tract on the bank of the nver wjich receives 
moistime or flood water, and where wells are consequently few, A 1 
three tracts form one plain. The kalUr skor^a. is of 
most useless, but the rest of the zone of wells is very fertile. 1 he 
submontane zone is also very good wherever the hill drainage riches. 
The river bank zone is good eoil, but somEwhat sandy and tilled by 
a population of less industrious habita Out of this rtretoh ot coun¬ 
try Major 'Waoe formed three circles. First, the Thai Circle, com- 
p4ing everything west of Find Dadan Khan and outside the 
affluence of the nver. This includes most of the bad i^ftorsAor 
reuntry. The criterion of quality in the villagea here is he aioount 
of hill dramage retaivecL The worst villag^ Major Wace 
thinks, Kahnin, Kuchi, Dbudhi, Dangar, ^Ib Jattu and Rujsar, 
which only receive drainage aRer heavy mns. Generally the ^t- 
cm part of the circle is of bettor quality than the The 

aecond circle formed by Major Wace conflisto of a clustw 
h-iug north-ea.st of Pmd Badan Khin and close under the hill^ 

They aregenereUy large estates of good quality, and owned almost 

altogether by the Jkt tribe know n as Phap^. Thej are entirely 
dependent on rain or on the hUl drainage, feut the latter ib_ usually 
abundant and of a very ferUlizing charaeter. The last c^b is called 
Kinara Dirya, but this name is misleading. The circle comprises 
all the vdlagea affected by the river, but at ita eastorn end it ex¬ 
tends right across the plain country to the foot of the hills, ain 
in all tho best villages of the zone of wcUs, and also a good many 
which bolDng t* the submontano zone. ^ _ i. 

The table on the next page gives an abstra^ of pre^nt 
circles with the corresponding ones of the r irs gu 

Settlemcot. 

The kinds of soils rceognbed in the difitrict have already 

been described m Chapter IV (pages 93, 9+). For assessment puip^a 
Major Wace classed his fioiU as (1), irrigated from wells or eAnAr., 
(2)^ar,d inundated by the river or ; (3>. limil 

rain or hdrdni; the last being again Bub-drvided mto (fc) huji or 
manured, {3b) ‘mal. toi, ba^i, (3e) other lands. The wcas_of 
these soils as ascertained by the Settlement meaEuremen ( o- } 
are given in Chapter lY (poge 9*)- 

Briefly, since the Begukr Settlement which waste 
(ureo of cultivation and the p^ttnanent value of agriciilt^ira pr 
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Gliapt«)‘ V, B. hod cilch increased by flome 40 per cent, population had expanded 
Md Land one-tim^, and railway commuoicatiati had late^ been 
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There being do real caah rents in the district.^ it wm nccessaiy 

to found the asaessmmt 

either on a venation of 
the usual rente in kind, 
that is to say, on a pro¬ 
duce estimato, or on ge¬ 
neral dcductionB from 
the $is5icssTnent rates of 
last Settlement* The 
assessmeut Instnictions 
directed that the de¬ 
mand for land revenue 
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should not exceed one-half of the share of the produce of an estate ordi¬ 
narily receivable by the landlord, either in money or in kind. The share 
of the gross produce ordinarily paid jti each tohafl by tenaDts-at-mll 
13 shown in the nmigmat statement^ along with the proportion 
aoRiimcd as half assets due to Govemmeut under the above instruc- 
tioris. 

In the first three instances the exact share would be 22jf per 
cent j but the diflference between thie and one-fourth produce was 
neglected, because the owner often ^ts a ^^haro of the straw and 
other minor profits of which the produce estimate took no account. 

The produce was valued at the average of the prices receiTcd 
by agriculturists during the 44 ycejs ending 1S76> which will bo 
found at page 123, Chapter IV, On the subject of these prices Major 
Wace writes as follows — 

*+Thfl Finaoci*! C^itnmisiioiier coDtiderfd ^his vaLuitifiii too Iftnient, oh* 
flftrvLuy that for thfl two pniioipai staple a ot wheat Aud b6jra tLa 4j*ycAr 
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TflliiBtbri dlffcrcrl greatly from the mura recent viTucs._ Tlio 44-yfl&l' vdlitition 
fuleptid wm ceftainijr light, but not to a very mat^irial extent, m ciinitMirt*<i 
witnthevaluciiupto that dat# assumed m the OHae=iameiita of the Moottau, 
l>Ejrujit ami Pe^hlwar diviiioiiB. In the aggcai^ment oF thtwie districtB wheat 
bad Tip 1^} 1S7S uaiially been v'&lued at S& vim a ad at -10 t!in 

nipee. Moreorer la lfl?6 and just hdfore the femiue ia Soutliora 

Imikr grain had actually been selling Ln ihc diftrict el tba values ossucued. t 
[nention thei^e oireiiiuiFLaiic^l heeauso I think that the ewnte of tliu La-^t oU: 
yearSp Kff., tlio famine in die SouUiom India, the Jiigh priceM whicLi prevailed 
lu th^ Northern Punjab during the Af^bln war, and the Railway exleaaion nortll- 
wands, as abo the frreater care with whlub assessment estimates aro unw prefniiredp 
have so altered onrrent views no pnees, that it is not easy now to appreciate tiio 
poKition of an officvi^r who Evo yearn ago was called on to make on csHniate ol 
this nature/^ 

The sanctioned revemio and a detailed notice of the actual 
assessments in each of the As^issmetit Cii*cles (except Talag^^tig 
which wan not divided into cirdesj will be found in the 
Settlement Hejwrfc for the district The general results for each 
tnlisH are aumniarisod below:— 

The result for tbo wholo iaksU Is an increase on the jVi »ia of 
JS77-7S of 16 per cent, or R& 26,644, the 
increase in cultivation being 34 per cent 
in tbo gross, or corrected for the inferior 
quality of the new land 25 per cent The 
foroior averaged Es, J-4-3 per aero 

cultivated at the time it was made; and 
the iuczdenco fell during its currency by 
increase of cultivation to 14| aunas« It 
now stands at 17 annas. Conriderin^ 
that three-fourths of this cultivation is 
only average soil, marginal table), this is not otherwise than a 
sufficient aBsessment The circumstances of one circle did not admit of 
an increase; in the other circles the increases taken are 15,35, and IS 
per cent The taJiMl'S oi Talagang smei Chakw^l do not represent 
the same diversity of features as occur m the Jhelam UitiML 
The principal results of the re-assessment are shown in the followup 
table:— 
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As the a 5 ?seE?smcnt of this Mltjsil was rabetJ hy one-thbtl, po 
revenue rate waa imposed on the culturable waste, bnl Lo the new 
ihewofs the village-owners hn-ve ebaigcd one-tentU of the new assess¬ 
ment to cultiirabie waste, Ks. 7^000 of the new assessiuent has been 
chaT^^d on apteins of village shares^ or by an even rate on all culti¬ 
vation oliko (including therein some cnltorable wasted and Ba. 16,000 
by difterential rates on irrigated (Hs. 4-0-0) aiid unirrigated (Aa. 5). The 
test (Rs, 97,000) has been charged by soil rates, wdiich compare 
witb the sanctioned revenue mtes thus:— 
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The cultivated area cbiiigcd with mtes in the Assesatnent Rc-jiort 
was 259pOOO acres^ The area charged in the new is 41^^000^ 

viz .^— 


CullUT^bk wivfftfi 


Acrea. 

llSpUUO 


The large amount of cuUamblo waste charged in the now 
Uieteittn show* that the rillage-ownera are ouufideut that the present 
limits of cultivation will soon expand considerably. 


The four circles of the Pind Dsdan Khin itili»{l are of very 
diverse character. The re-aasessment has given the following 
results in each;— 
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The result of the assessment for the whole district is as 
follows:— 


The net Governinent demand for 1677-78 was Bs. 5,82,244, so 
that the new asscasment adds Bs. 1,00,1)78, or 10 per cent, to the 
Government rcnt-rolL 


* Fiiat jeu gt S<!tll*ajent , lU, 67,150, 
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The cc$ac« k\icd in addition to tlie rxjvonue are— 


Chapter ¥, B* 
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Total ... ]3 13 4 


The only portion of these, excepting local rates, that have been 
newly impo^ aro one per cent of the cess and the ^ per 

cent pwtal cesa 

It is worth while mentioning that a oamel-gnizing tax was levied CAEud 
up to 18S1 throughout the distnet, exc{?i)t in laii^l Jhclam. The 
receipts had in recent yeats averoged Rs. 3,100 per annum, the tax 
bemg levied by annual eumnemtion. It was organised on this basis 
at a time when the Government mi/i^ had not been detnarcated; 
and as its continuance involved difficulties in the immagomeut of 
rtikh lands—each camel on which Hmi ha<i hceij paid bei^ entitled 
to graze free—the tax was abolished in 1881. Under Government’s 
new orders no camel (iVai is levied j and camels grazing in Govern¬ 
ment's mt'/js will be charged grazing fees on the same ^^stem as 
applies to other cattle. 

Government's orders on the assessment direct that it be accept- Tj™ of EcitiemtDt 
ed for a term of fO years, commencing from J^hanf A.r>. 1879-30. 

The reasons against allowing a longer term were that adiiSeiilty had 
boon ielt in recovering at one bound the full increased assessment 
suggested by extended cultivation, and enhanoed prices. Moreover 
the Railway extension northwards to Rawalpindi will materiallv im¬ 
prove the position of the district as regards prices and tnifEc. Svheu 
making the detailed village nsBessineuts^ Major Wace Mt very much 
embaimsscd by the lai^ simultaneous increase, both in prices and 
in cultivation, with which he hail to deal, and in such cases it is 
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ObApter V, B. always a question what ajtiount of ^nhaacf^mcDt can properly be dc- 
T fi Tnanded with reference to the pluvious eiitiutiiistancca of the villHgo, 

Bmnue^ ''While, therefore," he writeE, "avoiding too sudden and severe an 

'' increase in the Govcmmeiit'a demaiidp I thought it tny duty to re- 
^tm o c ctaen . commend tliat the kasca should bcTeAtrictcd to 20 yearSp at the end 
of which time I have little doubt that the revenue will again be 
“ eiihanectl by a fifths partly on account of prices, and partly on ac- 
count of the increase ui cultivation which will have occurred lu the 
interv^aL And Government accepted this rccomniendatioiL^ 

Amaant of rcvenut The share of the revenue which is payable upon each han'cst 
I4ud^^^nj5n.cti ]^y j-j^g people theinselvca. The following tablcp which 

show$ how this choice has been eseixdsed* is iuteresting and sugges¬ 
tive: — 
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Table No. XXX shows the number of villageSp parts of vilkgesx 
and plot^p and the area of land, of w'hich the revenue is assignedp 
the atnount of that levenuej the period of assignment, and the number 
of assignees for each tatmt os the figures stood in lfiSl-82, while 
the figures on the next page show the nature of the cultivation of 
which the revenue has b^n alienated. 

The of the district amount to Es, iCpROl. The principal 
jifffh'^ars are the Sodhis of Haranpur in Find Dacian KhiUr and 
the Cha^td »irddr w^ho lives at W aririb^dp but has laige grants in 
the west of Talfl^ng. All these jdgirddra are Sikha The mmt 
iin|>ortaut lluhanimadan grant b that which is held in Jlielaiu 

by a branch of the family of Fa^dM Khiup the GhakarBajaof 
DomclL 


There are no zaild^r^ properly so called^ but at tho fimt Tlegu- 
lar SettlcTnent a system of cash iiidm^ to the leading chaudrfa was 
introduced. Thb answers alt the purposes of the zaiklari system^ 
and is perhaps better adapted to the frame of the district society. 
The MtamA were granted to the leading men of each ildkiX on con¬ 
dition of loyalty^ good conduct, active aid to the Adunubtration 
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>¥hcp cdkd upoii, iind ^nenil flssiatjmc^ ana coumcnance ui^ 
rillaf^cri in scheintja for the improvemeut of land The last t^di- 
tion Ts a mere flourish. The subject is now regulated by Tun- 
jab Govcmnitint letter No. 11S6, dated 15th October 1870, mid ad¬ 
dressed to the Settlement Sccnjtaiy to the Fiimncml Coinmissiontjr. 
lu future the i«onts are to be held during the pleasure of Govem- 
meut, olid op coudition of good service. As has been tho ca^ hither¬ 
to they ivill in general he heritable by the eldest son of each meum- 
lient The Commissioner of RAwolpindi is authorised to sanetion 
Rucccsaioiis of thb typo. In case it b prapoaed to adopt any other 
course reference is to he made to the Financial CemmiBsioiier, who 

will dbpfisc of the matter himself unless he thinks necessary to re¬ 
fer it to Gorenunent J *L 

The amount of the existing timms is large, being under the 
Regular Settlement Rs. 14,y07, or 204 per cent, of the land 
rc^nue. As originally granted, they were nearly all iw^ntages 
on the then revenue of diflFcront villages. It wus the intcatioii 
that these p&riceDtagi*fl should be idaintamiKl, and that increase 
Id. the of the villages* eoncemed should be followed by a eoires- 
ponding increase in the iWnw. This too was tlie nmvemal eo¬ 
lation of the district, and this the plan followed at the recent Mttlc- 
ment. The enhancement of assessment ha£ accordingly raised the 
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^ * ■ ’valuo of the old grants to iW.lSO^or 249 percent, of tho 

Land aad Land lEintl revenue. One new indm of iia. 50 per nanuni has been proposed 
BoTeuue. in the village of Dim ThikriiLiL 

Forest Lands. 

Lantb, Table Sfo. X\TT sBows the area and income of Covernmeiit 
eatatefl; Table No. XVIII givcA figiiTeA for forests under the Foresit 
Departiiient; while Table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by 
Govemment far public puqsoses. The forests have already been 
noticed at y>age 10J>—113, and details of area and the like are given 
below at page 155, The history of Ibrcst conservancy ia Jbclam 
is BO interesting and withal of aucb great mlnunistnitive tinportance 
that it will be well to notice it somewhat fully. 

Eartj dei]iiLr]cat[oad, Long before tlie advent of British mlc it had been a custom of 
■lanjiia Ruj^s and Sikli l-driid^-si to set aside a suitable area in the 
hills for a Imnfing ground or a grass preserve- All Salt MincB were 
also appropriated by the authorities lor the time being. But, 
except m cases of this kind, tho Government claimed no rights 
over the hill langes in general, or over the waste areas in the plainSj, 
wiiich it did not claim equally over the cultivated land of tho oldest 
rillagea. The fraine-work of society had become so dislocated that 
the notion of a right was last Irjsiog all meaning. 

rnrwwitin^ dE the After the annexation of the Panj 4b, the first appropriatiou of 
InUnil Custcims De- ivaste lands in this district was made by the InlaTitl Customs Depart- 
^ ■ mcnL It does not appear to have been thought nccesBaiy to 

Bcciire the previous sanction of Government The Customs 
ufiicials, on their owti authority, occupied all the salt sources and 
established the Govemment nionO|Hdy, They also assumed the 
exorcise of a large but vague preventi ve juri^tlicfion throughout the 
country King ronncl about the Salt ilines. The tract subjected to 
this iiregular administration was CBlled the Mahal Nimak, hut its 
hcjimdarieB were never defined with precisioTi. It w^aa eventually 
aw'ullow'etl up and confounded in the large and general demarcation 
of waste lands which w as carried out by Colonel Bristow-. 

DemuTfiitfana oi At tijfi first Regular Settlement there does not appear to have 
wflfltflanftatLnng^ the been any intention at first to form mkks. In fact whole ranges of 
^ ^ —more especially m the Jhclam taksil —were parcelled out 

among tliftbrent villages. The boundary marks then put up in many 
cases reinaiiL to this day, hut they have ceased to indicate tmundaries. 
During the course of liis opt^rations, how^ever, iln Bmndreth became 
acutely sensible of the danger of indiscriminate w ood-cutting to the 
gcjurEil well-being of the district. And at the aanie time a whole 
series of ferocicua quarrtfIs took place, principally in the Kahar ildka 
as to the boundaries of tho hill wastes belonging to diftbrent villngca 
“For lOO miles“ wTites iD. Bnuidrcth, every meh was claimed by 
four or five opposite partiea No bitjt of cultivation existed to give 
any clue, for the laud had been too bitterly fought for to allow’ any 
chance for the plough. Formcrlj^ the JaujiraRmas undoubtedly held 
the tracts, ag the slopes w^ere coinmanded by their tnoimtain' forts, 
but latterly they had been pressed bard by the clia itdhri^ of Dhanui, 
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and the Khokar and Jolub Rijis of the Pind Dadan Khan plains; 
while to the west, the A wans, ha\diiff conquered both hill and 
plain, had nei'cr been able to ogree to a boundary. Oue deciEion led 
to serious bloodshed, and others were sure to lead to still wor 50 -fights 
thanthk Under the Sikha each party had grazed where they 
pleivied, the liijds were away on acmee, and the Awiiia were too 
much oppressed to care much for exact bouiidarie& Still serious 
fir/hta did occur; and certain places, sneh as the Bhiichal and Kahir 
lands, were marked at every corner with the calms or heaps 
of stones rmsed over those killed ui fight," To make Goverument 
the owner of these wastes seemed to be an easy and arlvantageoua 
method of stifling the quarrels and of securing protection for tlie trees 
and brushwood, Aooordingly a lai^ area of hill waste in the Salt 
Range was declared to be Government preserve ; and was for the 
most liert eitluded from the village field maps, and demarcatccl m a 
rude and insufficient numner. Some other smaller tracts were Eimi- 
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larly dealt wdth. 

This w'nis all that was actually done during the first Regular 0i^« 

Settlement; but this was felt to be insufficient, and a basis f ir future 
operations wns laid, bv publishing throughout the lUstnct, "that all 
“uncultivated land al>ove three times the amount of cultivation is 
“Government prept'rty, and that Government reserve to themselves the 
“ right of taking it when and wherever it is found neceasary,'* The 
aiitliority for all these proceedings of the Settlement Officer is to be 
found in the Circular of the Boanl of Administration No. 15 of lb52- 

In 1864 the Panjab Government is-siuhl fresh instructions for a Gcneuil <1emnrtii.ilon 
general demarcation of excessive waste hi the districts of JheJam 
and Shalipur. The general principle laid down was that all waste m di^vriet, iMWiT. 
eicCBs of three time.s the cultivated nrea should be taken up for 
Govemmenl; but this principle was to be used in an intelligent and not 
im arithmetical way. Beasonahle gnusnig ground was to be left to 
the villa'res in all cases. If the nece^ities of conservancy rendered 
this inipoasible in tray instance, then grazing riglihs over some portion 
of the deniarcatetl area were to be secured for the suffering village. 

In ISOii the Deputy Commissioner of Jhelam, Colonel Bristow, earned 
out these instructions w ith great rigour. The old demarcations wxre 
mtuntainecl; in many instances large additions were made to them; 
a number of new demarcations were formed ; all the areas demarcated 
were properly marked out by biiundaiy pillars; a record of rights wna 
dni^vn up for each separate mM ; at the same time fees for cattk- 
graziiig and wood-cutting were fixed, and a small watch establish¬ 
ment was entertained G>lonel Bristow’s proceeifings were sanctioned 
bv the Punjab Government in lSfl7; and the whole correspandetice 
has been printed and published in the Proceedings of the rorest 


Department 

In the cold weather of I S7fl-n the mU demareaJioiLS of the 
Find Dad an Khan tJmt were revised by Mr. G, M. Ogdvie, Assis- 
taut Commissioner. His instructions, however, do not appear to have 
permitted him to do more than introduce grf'ater clearness and cer¬ 
tainty into the interior administrative iirmiigenieuts and into the 
ntlft records. So far as the extent and use of the raiAs were con- 
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cernodj notJiiiig new ^vas attempted Mn Ogihie drew up a mono¬ 
graph upon the ml'hs of this takml^ which has also been published 

In the KPmo year 1870-71, most of the in the districti 

were traiisfemsd from the charge of the Deputy Commissioner to 
that of the Forest Dejrajtmcnt. Those which reiosmicd under district 
management, aggregating 41,009 acres^ were too small to pay the 
charges of a watching estahlishmentj and so they ceased to be 
watched 

The areas of which Govemment thus aeqaired the ownership 
fall natumliy into two gtcAt classes—the in the hills and the 

mkks in the plains. The demarcations of the former class, which 
is imnre^urably the more importimt, comprised the N/1/ hills, the 
Lehri hills, the entire extent of Motmt Tilla, almost the whole of the 
southern line of the Salt Bange, and considerable portions of the 
northern line also, Rakk^ in the plains were formed w^hcrever any 
tillage appeared to have more waste land than was neceiiiHity. One 
or two belcis in the river were also appropriated 

There can be no doubt that forest conscn'aucy of the main hill 
ranges was absolutely requisite for the best permanent interests of 
the district The hills thcniBclvca however ofl'er little inducement to 
tlie forci^ter. In ma^ placet they arc absolutely barren and w ill 
always remain so. The loc^ties where trees can be expected to 
grow are few in number^ small in extent^ and scattered in position. 
These ranges arc therefore not adapted for plantations ^ but very 
JRTay hill sides are covered more or less plentifully with a hardy 
brushwood, which in ouo or two instances may be cmled luxuriant; 
and in seasons of good ram the graas is often rich and abundant. To 
protect the brushwood wbere it exists, and to produce it where it does 
not exist, is the utmost that can reasonably be expected from the 
forest conservancy of these hills. To attain these ends, without undue 
interference with the pastoral ceonomy of the district, Ls to deserve 
the praise of successful odnimistration. To attempt any tiling more 
ambitious is to invite failure. 

Physical consideTations chiefly prompted the dcioarcaticms in 
the hills; but the in the plains were in mo?t cases taken up 
upon purely administrative grounds. At first—during the rontimi- 
aiien^C of Mr. Brandretb^s Settlement npcrations—plain niktis were 
only formed os a means of putting on end to boundary disputes; but 
under Colonel Bristow^ the principle of three acres of WTiste for one 
acre of cultivation was enforced And all waste land that appeared 
to be in excess of village requirements w'as declared to be Govern¬ 
ment forest it is evident that areas of thb kind are u|hjii an entire¬ 
ly different footing from the demarcations in the hills. Yet this 
uistinction w™ often lost sight of' and the attempt to give one 
character to all the mMa of the district led subsequently to a go<>d 
deal of fruit leas controversy. 

The greater jiart of the demarcation carried out in 18G5 was of 
a sound and sterling character, but what remained was often a 
legitimate ground of grievance. Thu actual work of demarcation 
wfu? abandoned to jmtivdrh wbo were often unintelljgcnt, and not 
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iiifref|ueiitly corrupt j and the principle which was to guide them in dupter V, E. 
working was one which KKiuired to be us^ with great tenderness and — ^ 

oansideratton. In the homogeneous villages of the pUius, where Reveiiue. 

cultivation and waste lie in large blocks with little intennisturB, it 
may bo possible to wurk with Mmeas on tbe general pltui_ of allowing drMrwiloo'' 

three acres of waste for each acre of cultivation; but it is otherwise □£ laiii. 

in Jhelam. ViUages are there often distributed mto ten or twenty 
scattered hamleta Patches of detached cultivation arc even more 
numcrons; and the gnmug area is frequently still further broken tip 
by large spaces of irretrievably barren ground, cle<^) rfivines, or sandy 
torrents. To apply arithmetical calculations to a district of this de¬ 
scription is dangerous. To apply them snccesafully requires a goqd 
deaf of intelligeuco and large personal knowledge. The j^rfitvfrrs to 
whom the application was trusted, had generally the knowledge, but 
were often without the intelligence or the desire to use it The 
principle of three acres of waste for one of cultivation was not un- 
froqucntly degraded into a rule, and applied with formal and mecha¬ 
nical accuracy. Thus it happened that the gracing left to some 
villages was palpably insufficieut. In other cases the boundary lines 
of large were pressed close up to the bomeateads of the villages. 

The pillars were sometimes actually built in the court-yards of 
dwelling houses. In some of the smaller ra^hs the whole dema™- 
tion was a kind of burlesque abuse of the Government policy. The 
village lands were cut into strips by long narrow presen'cs ab^- 
gling over the face of the country without apparent object Or a 
hundred or hundred and fifty acres of barren rock or sand wxiuld lie 
surroumied by pillars and called a Government forest. Not seldom 
the demareatioiis—though otherwise UEelcss—were so framed as to 
act Its a tax upon water. 


The greater part of Colonel Bristow’s demurcation was then ni«Tvih 

moat judicious ; but unfortunately there were few raMs which were 

entirely free from these vexatious errots of detail, which excited a 
discontent that gradually grew more acute as cultivation a]tread, and 
the area of fixe pasture dimiuished. When the rakhi were taken 
lip. wx had represented ouisclvcs, so to speak, as trustees intent upm 
pouring for the people better grazing aud a more pemianewt supply 
of fuel ' but when the Kailway from Jeblam to Bawalpmdi waaconi- 
menced, the wood of entire reiMs was felled to supply tlie demands 
of the cneinceTW. As a consequence, these milts were dosed against 
enirin-^. The people, who had little beUef in our real djaire for 
cobservanev. were aocustomcnl to remark keenly u|»n the difference 
between otiT [jiwfe^sioii and our pmetie^p and but few of them 
ablc-to appreciate the reasons which bad occasioned it. These dis- 
contents were aggravated by the general method of admmistration 
which was neither sympathetic nor very judicious. 

A.b~gagoa»1875th<.i..-ihco«|,i,=tBJ 
had attracted attention. Some jiurtial measures of relief were Jrom 
time to time attempted; and at last in lS7rt-7W it was resolved to 
deal with the whole subject, under the provisions of the Indian 
Forest Act, Tb78. which had then recently been I'lasscd Acconungly. 
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iolSTOlIr. Thomson was appointed Forest Settlement Officer itr 
addition to hh other duties. 

The firet objeet attainefl by the Forest Settlement was the pro- 
jjer eloisificatiou of the diatrict niMiift. Eaoh nU fi was carefully 
inspected, and its capabilities for forest piiq>osos diHeus.s 0 d in a 
separate report. Every aim which on account of its large size, 
freedom from private rights, important situation, <ji- natural produc¬ 
tiveness, seamed to be niarted out for permanent afibrestatinn, has been 
constituted a Reserved Fors^at under Chapter II of tlie Indian Forest 
Act, 1S7S; and, in every case, the adininistnition of Beserw^ed Forests 
hivs been entrusted to the Forest DepartmenL When these Reserved 
Forests had been selected, there still remained a large number of 
niicki^ which were aJI unfit for permanent forest lands. Some of them 
were small, petty, or really vexatious demarcations, which ought 
never to ha%"e been ma^ie, and which were of little or no value. 
Theiso micfiA were abolished, and the lands composing them were 
restored to the village^ from which they had been taken; but other 
rakhjs remained, not Ht to be made Reserved Fomsta, yet not nn- 
useful for the general purposes of Govemment And a few were 
so sit unted that their temporary retention was incvitablo, although 
in the future it may be thought wiso to abolish Ihem also. Rakhe of 
these dcserip^tions Avere constitiitol as Go^emment waste lands under 
section 4^4 of the Punjab Laws Act, and are managed by the Deputy 
Conimissioiiern 

Boundaries have .been very carefully revised in all those mths 
which hav'c been retained. By this mt^ns considerable areas have 
in ninny been restored to the villages fhjin which they were 

taken. The changes made were as tew it was possible to make 
them, hut it is believetl that no real c?tae of hanlship has escaped 
unrtinedieii And at the same time, some pains were taken to sec 
that such changes as were nia^le were really thoroii^^^ effectual 
measures of relief In a fa-w instances boundaries which undoubted¬ 
ly pressed ha^ly upon the adjoiuiug villages have been left undis¬ 
turbed, The line was so good physicialTy that it could not bechangc^d, 
but compenBation has been made to the stiffcring tillages by the 
grant of special righta of |jnsture, or wood-cutting or both. 

All special rights claimed or known to e^cist in regard to any 
mhh have been cnrcfully investigated, &r.inie iicw^ ones have been 
created Whenever rights have been admitted, eare hm been taken 
to define them with all possible accimicy The iiifjtst coiutnon t j-pe 
of these lights Is the power to graze cattle, either without payment, 
or on payment of fees sninllcr thau those w'hich ore paid by otters. 
In some cases the right extends only to a certain iniinber of cattle^ 
and in others to all the cattle of a Village in general. With some 
exceptions, such rights have been recorded on one plan. The right 
is declared to extend to all xuch portions of the miA concerned as 
may from time to time be open forgraxiug If at any time the j-fM» 
ahall be clo^d ngamstgnmng, the exercise of the right will conti¬ 
nue Over an area not leas than a certain fixed minimum. This area 
is selected by the Forcfit Officer. Persons dii^tiFfird with his selection 
may appeal to the Deputy Commissioner whoac orders are final. 
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The object aimed at in giving this form to theM special rights is to Chapter 7, B. 

prevent any area from being ahsoltttely shut off from, the benefits of Laa^ 

u teinpamry closure. Beve&na 

Scvcml of these forest demoreations enclose entire hanileta or Utirioi-.aTwi>rfd»^ 
even villages w hich have been left nndisttirbed. Bnt besides th^e 
there are a groat number of detached plots of villngo cultivation 
within the ml:h boundaries Such of these as appeared to be 
harmless have been allowed to remain, but others, which were plainly 
hurtful to forest mteresbi, have been exprtipriatcd; lu a disl^ci: 
like Jhelam, where fieUls taken can hardly be replaced, expropriation, 
even on a small scale, is a harsh and uu|>opular Tucasnre, The 
Settlement Ofiiocr never resorted to it without reluct.ance or except 
in cases of real necessity; and so fir as was possible always gave 
other land ill exchange to'the exprepriatof] proprietors rather than 
a money prico, lu many of these c{vws the original title of the 
claimxvnb was doubtful, but long possesrion entitled him to oonsiderap 
tion. 


In a few mfrfotof the Chakwal and Talagang special 

armngementa have been made for the management of the gmzmg. 

Thests are all of one type, and are intended to secure the gmzing of 

the rffkh to the village from which the nith wtis formed The graz- 
in«^ contract for each year is offered to the honfamUi-it of the vilW 
aUifixtKl price. If they refuse it. it is put up to aiidion. If they 
accent it an a<nwmcnt is taken from them in which they declare 
themselves to bc”merely agents for the village community, and 
to loiT the amount of 'the contract money and uo more by a liacfiti 
imm ‘houses. Under the orders of Government these ^ugements 
can oulv be made for one jw at a time; but power is rererved to 
the Deputy Commissioner to continue them uuehanged, from year 
to year, for four or five years. 

The exact area of the Government forests now existing in file Jhc- 
lam district is 2!)!},750 acrea Of thUl93,lTS) are resen-ed forests 
under the Forest Department, and 72,084 acres are w-aste lands managed 
bv the Deputy Commissioner. The remainder la :14,4S^ acres, dis¬ 
tribute into four miH of which the status has not yet been 
decided, although the Settlement of them has been completed m 
evcr>'other respect. There four mWs are there which com- 
monW known as the Salt ril-As,—MakhmK Kusak Daiukt, and 
Dulwil. They contain the Mayo Mines, and mwt of the other salt 
sources of the districL A large mining popii at ion ik^tribiitcd ii^^^ 

revcral villages is scatteretl about in them, and these salt-miners, by 
gitiTrt fioiii Goverauicnt, have many miportaut forest and farming 
priribges. 

In re<mnl to the future management of the ridhs no preewo 
mice have" been formulatecL But in the 21 st paragraph of his 
memorandum upon the rakhs of the Jhelam tahsil. the Ofticiating 
Financial Commisviioncr laid clown the principle that the adniimrfra- 
t ion of the nrklts nmst be esamed on with regard to general rather 
that departmental interests:— 
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Chapter V, B* 

Land and Land 
Beventte. 

Fntdre inimppijaest 
gf tie 


**r cipnot leare tbfa parLef the aabjeirt vilhgot reinnrkin^ ihat. nlthDO^b 
k bfi dEfidad to make oTer theaie hiJI ratiges to the Eorejit Df^partmeiit ui 
reaurTcd foreaLa^ that dcpnrtniPiit rouat not suppose that this di-cision wi(l 
allow of Eb«a twla bein^ altM^iher cf&Mtd et^aiNM^ ffrating^ iafiin^ n/fiiet, 

It mu5E be remembered that iW^e rakht are bo bound up with the pH-Htoral 
sc^nomj of the difttriet that tlirj cannot be admmihtcired! ft om a purely loro«t 
point of Tiew t tbat^rlibn# oM/y ^JAeiTi nau^t bo rloiced for reprodurtiont nod 
the romainder hold aTHiInhIOp on pajmmt, feur auppijini; ibo pitHEorhl and other 
nwOBaitiei of iht adjoiniui; TiLlaj^es i that a libcmE intertircEation must bo 
^iren to tha ordcra of Idd^paod^ to u»a ibg ConaeiratOT of Foreal's own woidsi 
tlio lice of poUey iihoulci be to i^i to larger effect to the orders of GoTernmenr by 
aceuriqf* a mor^ ac interrupted user of the rai.'A4r4 es ivzi’A#, to the people. ^ 
In rommectin}^ upon tliit pnntj'raph iho ^ecretaty to GoTemmv'nt wrote that 
the Lieutf’nant'Giitrcrnor fnlly endorEra thi remarka made hj L^docel Davies 
in parmgTJiph 21 of his Memorandum as to the elosiiii' gf these takhi by forest 
cKlGcers; and the dcpartmeDlal manaj^i^nieiit of these arcjui muat. His Honor 
coDKidrn, bo alw'iija conducted with rof^ard to tho oonaideratiotia urged by the 
Offieiatieg Financnd Commisaiooer.^ 


Final results. Tho final rcBult of thc opemtioDa was as follows ;—In all 161 

gliumdos of land owned by iniUvidi.inls were acquired by Govern¬ 
ment^ for which Rs. 1^05 were fkdd as oompeuaation, and I OS 
ghumoG^ of other land given in exchange;. On account 
of forest lands an addition of Bs, 1,207 and a deduction of 
Rs. Ijl72 were made in the Govenjinont rent-roll On the w^hole, 
old mhha aggregating 30 9 square miles were abobshed and the 
lands restored to the villages, of which 10,139 acres were in Jhclam, 
1,6+^ in Chatwal and 0,434 in Talagang. Full detmis of all these 
changes are giveu in Appetidiocs VIII to X of Mr. ThomBoa's 
Settlement Ile|xnrt, The forests of the diatrict have already been 
described in Chapter IV (pages 109^^—113). Very full mfonoation uill 
be found in tables appended to Mr- Thonisou^s Settlement Report- 


CHAPTER VL 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES. AND 
CANTONMENTS. 

At the Census of 1881, all places possessing mow than 5,(^ Chapter VI. 
luhabitants, all municipalities, and alt hoEid-tiuarters of districts Mimicipii' 

and militaiy posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the migj^ajuJCantea* 
following places were returned as the towns of the districtmsnta. 

OtUGtnl KtacUlii^ uf 
towu. 


Tlie distribution by reUgioa of the population of these tow ns, 
and the number of houses in each, are shown in Table No._ XLllL 
while further particulars will bo found in the Census Report in Table 
Na XIX, and its appendis, and in Table XX. The reniaicder of 
this chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of ita history, the increase and decrease of its population, 
its commeree, nmnufactures, municipal govemnient, institutions, and 
public buildings; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and 
manufactures, whereircr figures are available. 

The town of Jhelaiu lies in north latitude 32° 50', cast longi- Jhdamtown 
tude 73° 47', contaiuiug a population of 21,107 souls, it is situated 
on the right or high bank of the river of that name, the mmn streoni 
running very close to the tovra and thus atibnUng groat facilities for 
dramage. There are no groves or gardens, round the town, but the 
ficene&ein the bank on the ether side of the river is picturesque; first 
the broad expanse of the rippling stream fringed with trees, from 
among which the church spire rises, a conspicuous object; beyond, 
verdan tnndulating laud rising in the background to the Pabbi hills, 
a solitary range thrown across the ploin, at right angles to the 
higher northern mountains. 

The civil lines and public ofBcea lie about a mile to the north' 
east of the towm; and about the same distance to the south-west the 
cantonments are rituated, in lands almost entirely destitute of vegeta¬ 
tion. the ground being hard and stony, reuderiug the growth of the 
trees planted ou tlie road sides alow m the extreme. 

The town is traveracd by two main streets running east to west 
and north to south, the one passing through the other and forming 
the principal ckaiU\ which la not known by any particular name. 

The town being small and of somewhat modem origin, there arc 
no buildijigB of note; some of the houses, with river frontage, arc 
fairly constructed, but the town is principally composed of low built 
mud bouses; the streets are well paved and are in most cases broad; 
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Chapter VI. 

Tovns, Municipa- 
litiea, and Caii< 

tonments. _ „ 

JhElnm town s 

d»«ri{itEob. The Jhcbm cantonments, as nlwve noted, lie about a mile to 

the sonth-wQst of the towiL Tlie siirrouiiding country is a dismally 
barren plain, and the coutoumeuts themselves are mostly destitute 
of vegetation. The bare hclds give an air of desolation to the place 
which even the stir of niilitary life fails to remove. 

Hillary T ^ The present town is of modem origin ; legend locates it on the 
site of one of Alexander’s cities built in comtncniciration of his pas¬ 
sage of the Jhelam and his victory over Poms. But the more 
popular tradition fisca the crosaii!^ at Jalalpur several miles down 
the river. The old town of JbeWn was at the left Lank of the 
river and jjarta of it still exist About the year 1532 A.I). sonic 
l>oatniGU Iroui old Jhelam established themselves ou the right bank 
for the better managetneut of the ferry, and thus founded the mo¬ 
dern town. The new settlement gradually grew in size and was found 
at the time of annexation to contain some 500 bouses. 

It was then tboacn as the site of a cantonment, and this rircum- 
stance had a great influcocc in attmetiug tntdes-peojile—Parsfs and 
others—to the place. Tliis fact, and its position as head-quart cm of the 
civH aiithorities of the district, have given the town an impirtance 
which it would otherw ise have wanted. For some years it was the 
seat of the Commissioner of the Dh-ision. In IS50, however, the 
head-qiiarters of the Division were transferred to Bawalpindi. 

Jhelam is said to be identical with the ancient Piita,atid to have 
given a name to Put war. This is more than doubtful. It is certain, 
however, that an old town once wcupied the hillock which is now 
covcretl by the bungalows of the railway officials. Coins and pottery 
of various epochs are still found there! In the Sikh time there was 
a fort at Jhelam to protect the passage of the river, but the place 
was quite unimportant, and was mainly occupied by a settlement 
of Mallaha The fort has been absorbed into the present town, but 
is still called Indai Kot. Since the commencement of British rule 
Jhelam has thriven mightily. Owing to her position she has always 
be^rii an entrepot for most of the trade of the district. But she has 
owed the greater part of her prosperity to the salt traffic. 

Tauiioa, trodo, &e. The town of Jhelam was constituted in 1867 a second class 
municipality. The Committee has the Deputy Commissioner as 
Ptesident; the Ciril Surgeon, District Superintendent of Police, the 
Tufimtdar, and Head-master of the District School, as ex-oj^cto metn- 
l^ra, and 12 non-official membere selected by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and ap{]ointcd by Government, Table No, XLV shows the 
income of the munici[)nlity for the last few years. It is chiefly 
derived from octroi duties levied at varitnis rates on sundry descrip¬ 
tions of goods brought within the limits of the municipality. 

Jhelam has a1wa\‘s been the trade centre for most of the dis¬ 
trict ; and especially for the. salt of the Salt Range, which is, or was 


the drainage and sanitaiy arrangements are satisfactoiy, beia<*' 
greatly facilitated by the ample water-supply. There is im public 
water-supply on a large scale, but ihe wells atibrd excellent inking 
water at a depth of from 18 to 20 feet, and the river water is also 
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boateJ up the river froiri Ktid Pidari Khttti to Jliulaie, and thence Chapter 
(iifitiibuted all ovtr the country. Thu hict that the town fornicd the _ __ — 


Chapter 7 L 


™,.ra Towns, Muaicipft' 
>cars ^ 3 ^. 

toamentSe 


teniULiifi of the Punjab Northoru State Railway for some . 
rave it uti extinordiuary iinpetus. But the completioe of the Iilg 
has in (Treat mit diverted the tmtHo in salt, which nowgws straight ^ Jlalwa town: 
to Lahore, Jlielam, however, )vill probably always maiutaid some Tauuioa, twOit, a«. 
position ns a place of cojnmcree, and a du|)ot for the General trade of 
tho district, A detailed notice of soine of the mdustiie3__ of the 
town will be found in Mr, Kipling’s note given at pa^‘s 117,118. 

Tho principal instltutioiia of the town of Jhelimi aro;—Thu Gliari- 
table Diapeiisary, wliitrh occupied ii oexitml position in tiie t*wn, in 
*11 redpoeta convenient for the comTounity j the Di^ct Stliiwl 
which ia in close proxiiuity to tho town ; the iluiiicipwl Hjill, with 
SI flowcT guide D nttnehed ^ this building va- well constructed ftnd ha:^ 
tivo wini^ of iMikin quarters for tho nccommodatiou of Tnetnbers 
attending the Distiict CtmiinitteOp w hich abo holds its aittinrps in the 
Hall ■ the Deputy Coiiiiniasioncp a Court-house which is surrounded 
by the Police Office, the Jail, the Treasury and the TrcftsuQ^ Office 
binldingsu 

There are two sn rai^ adjacent to the towm—one is on the banks of 
the river^ kuow^n as Mniigal Sains and the other Devi 04.“^, 

only feeently built which is more frorpicnted by traveller than the 
■older building, na it is neasi^r the Katlway Station, The Church, in 
the cantouments, haa a very high and graceful steeple, which can 
be seen at a distmice of sevctnl miles from the Kail way line and 
other rooida The cantonnieiat pea'wi'flaes a fow good huiigalow?, hnt mo&t 
of the buildings ara insignificadt, and the cantonment Mnlen is neg* 
lected owdnj^ to jiaucity of fuiidsr There is a hnp publicgaidcn in 
the Civil Lines adjoining tho i'ac/d/^ri lands. Thb^ garden is kept 
ill perfect order; and has a band-stands dcor-paddock and lawn- 
tennLs courts. 


The poplllation 1 ^ popnlntifiia mdl vital 
as ascertained at ptutifftita, 
the enumerations 
of 1S6S, 18To. 
lH77aiidlS8lpig 
showm in tln^ 
tnar^n. 

It is difficult 

to ascertain the 

prctuso limits within w'hich the enumerations of 186S, ISTf) and 1S77 

were taken; but the details in tho 
margin^ which give the population of 
suburbs, throw some light on the matter. 

The figures for the population within 
municipal limita according to tho 
Census of 186S are taken from 
the published tables of the Census of 
187a; but it was noted at the time 
that their accuracy w'as in many cases doubtful. It would appear 
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Chap^Vl. fmm iiifnmiatioii supplied by the Deputy Commissioner tliat 
Towns, Municipa* boundaries were somewhat catended between 186 » 

Can- 1 

PMij»b Northern State Bailwav, of 
Population MKl *itai, Jn^lato for some tirae formed the terminus, attiaeted such a 
atAtiitiutf, lapge jMpnlatiou to the terminus, that a spccml Census was tf ik^n on 
Wh Jauumy 1877, the figures of 1S75 twing no longer aimlicable 
Ihc popuktion was then found to consist of 7,39& males ^d 3 920 
lemak^ I he location of a laige transport camp at Jheiam duriiyr 
the Kabul campaign again increased the population, which was at ik 
highest at thtjs Census of I8SL The railwray now nina onto Pesbd- 

war, the t^prt camp has been broken up, and the population is 

again steadily decit^osiag. ti 

The coD^tutionof the population by religion, and the number 
ol copied houses are showu in Table No. XLILL Details of ses 
Hill be m Table XX of the Census Export of 1881. The 
annual birth and dt^ath mtcs per mille of population since 1SG3 are 
g^vcn below^ the h^g of eilciilatioa being in eveiy case the fii-nires 
of the most neeont Census, ° 
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The actual number ^ births aud deaths registered during the 
last hve jeara is shown m Table No. XLIV. ° 

The town of Knd Diidan Kh4n lies in north latitude aS" 33', east 
lopgitude 13 5 and contains a population of 16,724 souk It Is 
situati^ about a mile ftoro the river, and about five miles ftom the 
of the bolt Range. It consists of three distinct portions—Find 
D&^n Khan proper in the centre, Kot Sahib Khan to the norths 
and Kot Sultan to the south. To the south of the town facing 
the nver there some gardens which, though not of much luxury 
once, afford a ple^t oontnist to the otherw^ bleak aspect of the 
environs m which saline eflaoreseenoe largely predomiuates. The 
town hns long been an important place, and is much better biult 
^an any other m the ^trict, though it does not possess many wide 
^ets, and those of Kot Sahib Khan are distin^ly natrew The 
of the town is attended with considerable difficulty owing 
to Its disadvantageous low position on the skirt of a 'marah- 
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]&te efforts at samtai^' improvement have been attended with Chapter VI- 
some sucoesa, and there aro hopes of furthw iinpn)vement& ^nidpa^ 

The municipalitv has two large tanks, one at Kot Sahib Khan, utte^ and Can- 
and the other Ijing between Kot Sultin and Find Dadan Khan toimeiita. 
proper. The supply of drinki^ water is, however, deficient^ that pjj,j 
of the wells being brackish both in the town and neighbourhood : a Town, 
fresh-water canal cut from the Jhelam supplies the want (or a portion 
of the year, but on the whole the scarcity of water, and the ^ heat and 
glare of the white crusted soil, make residence at Find Dadan Khan 
distasteful alike to both European and JfativeS. 

Knd Dadan Khan was founded in Tf)23 by DadAn Khan, the 
bead of the family of Khokliar lUjputs who reside in the place j 
Sultan Kot and Kot Sahib Khan were built subsequently by the 
Raj^s of the same tribe. The extension of the Panjib Northern 
State Eaihvay to the town, has added much to its irnisortance, but 
the town has alanys been of considerable repute fn>m its connection 
with the iaiuoiis salt mines in its vicinity. . , - 

Tlie municipality of Knd Dadan Khan was first w^ituted in 
1867- It is a second class muuicipaiity. The sub-divisional ofiSi^r 
acting as Vice Presidont and the Assistant Siiigcen in ehaige of dis¬ 
pensary and the Assistant Superintendent of Police being ex-o£ici» 
members. Tabic No. XLV shows the income of the municipality 
for the last few years. It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at 
various rates on goods brought within municipal limita 

Find Dadan Khan was till quite lately the trade emporium for 
the whole neighbourhood, and carried on, besides its local traftc, 
an extensive export and import trade with the distant inaits of the 
Province. Its traders had tlieir agents at Amritsar, Hakkar, Mult&n, 

Peshawar, and in the countries beyond the bonier, bying low', near 
the bank of the river, its situation was admirably a^lapted to secure 
the traffic in salt fmm the mines at Khewra, and must of the cxi»rt 
trade of the district which goes down the river to Multiu and 
Kurrachee. The latter item, however, is very uncertain in amount. 

And since the opening of the new' Salt Railway to 3i£ianf the trade in 
salt is seriously threatened. It is iniposBihle^to foresee the cximt 
result. In certain contingencies Find Didau Khan might recover its 
hold on the trade ; but at present it seems probable that the trade will 
gravitate to Lala Musa, or eventually to Khewra itself or to MianI 
Meanwhile carriage of salt by boat between Find Dadan ^ Khan ^and 
.Jhelam has almost ceased. But there ia, and probably will continue 
to be > a large general trade in Find Dadan Khan for the supply of the 
Potw'irand Tnlagang. The braaers of the town are an unportont 
body, and the pots and pans and other utensils turned out by them 
are in request in many parts of the Panjib. There is also a ^n- 
siderable wcai'ing industry, and embroidered are often sold ^at 

high prices. Its principal exports are salt townixls the south, silk 
and cotton jiiecc-goo^ northwards and westwards, and brass and 
copper wares to the whole neighbourhood. An exte^ve trade is 
carried on also in countiy produce, grain, {/Aland oiL It imiiorts 
English piece-goods, cast non, zinc and raw silk from Amritsar and 
Multin; woollen fabrics from Kashmir; dried fruits, furs and woollen 
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fltuflfe of Central Asia from Peshawar. Among other intluirtrieg, that 
of boat-building is largely earned on, and river boats of Find Dadan 
Khinmako, aro in request throughout the whole couree of the 
Jhelnin. A more detailed notice of some of the industries of the 
town will be found in Mr. Kipling's note given at pages 117,118. 

The piincipal buildings in the town are the dispeosaiy, the 
mission house, and the fflAail, which last is rather a fine old tiozU 

bunding, but now in an insecure condition j a new fufej? building 
which will be in a more central i>osition is shortly to be erected. 

The population as ascertained at the emxincrations of 1868 
1875, and 1861 is shown below.— 
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It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 

cmlineratiods of 18G8 and 1875 


were taken; but the details in the 
maigin, which give the ijopulatioii 
of suburbs, throw some light on 
the matter. The figures for the 
population within muuicipal limits 
according to the Census of ISCM are 
taken from the published tables of 
the Census of 1875 j but it was 
noted at the tinic that their 
accuracy was in many cases 
doubtful. The conslitutioii of the population by religion, and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIIl Details 
ofses urill be found in Table No, XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 
The wnual birth and death rates per milk of population since 1868 
arc given at the top of the next page, the basis of c^cuJation being 
m every case the figures of the most recent Consua ^The actual num* 
ber of births and deaths registered during the last five years is 
shown in Table No. XLIV. 
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Chakw&l ia the hoad-quarlers of a fiscal sub-di^'idon (kAsfl), 
situated nearly equidistant from Knd Dadan Khau and T^agang 
and 54 miles west of Jhclam; latitude S2° 50'; longitude 7^5^ 
population according to tho Census of 1881, .5,717. The buildingH in 
the town are unpretendous. It has a bdidr from south to north 
and from east to west a grmn market The town also possesses a 
mlice stadon, school, a d^peusary, a eireuit house, distilleir and 
Committee house. The main read from Find Didan 
Khan to Kawalpimli passes through ChakwiL There is an en* 
camping-greund adjoining the district bungalow. 

The Municipal Conunittoc consists of ten members appointed 
by the Deputy Commissioner. Its income for tho last few yeara is 
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brought Tfithm the municipal lunita for local in the 

has from time immemorial been the seat of r ijn^t 

Dhaori country. ItUuuJto ho™ 

from Jammu, whose descendants are at the 1*®^, , 'i,! Jiiiirtew of 

of the land in the neighbourhood. I* « by 

the tribe. It is well aituat^ on high firm 

several mvinea of a desmption which forms *„ 

feature of the neighbourhood, the 

graiu, more notably in gram, the staple product ,md 

C; and is celebrated for ‘*',f’Sd bvSnUb 

RaDclnl^ orikamentcid with tiDsoit ^hich much pn^ y 3 
women, and art> oxport^^d to dhstant marts. i ftfiR 

Tbc populuUcu cc a»»rtumcd ut to cMmcBtronr rf 1868, 

1 liPTi? J lUU-l In nlijM^rn "lvl>l0W 1 —“ _ 


lUin 1004 laaiivwAJ 

Cimltl of ^uhdtIIKqu. 

Yfir of €«»*“’ 

FflTfoiA 

Siolo>i 

WbolB* tiawn h.. 

~C 1335 

) 1^1 

five? 

fi,ni 

P-1 

Sluiolopil liduli V.- 

7 10® 

) 1375 

I im 

5,707 

5,374 

5*717 

... 


CVifilllM 


2,i3&9 

s.fisa 


The oouatitution of the poputo 

of occupied hou^^ shorn m Report of ISSl. 

will bo found m table nhalcwal and lies only 16 mil*® 

Bhaonmsjtimtodinlh^BChatwaiw^^^^^ ia 5,0S0 souk; it 

from the UOtsd T^J^of^pSwa built houses, and two 

pogg^ a eonsidj^ble^ It ^ 

masonry schooVbuildiiig^ It is the old capital of the 

provided ^th a yh^kuW^ inlmbitanta 

3E«S S^r^cut 6.^ 6«^lta t" 


BUo/ijn T\.wn» 
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Cfhaptwr VI. 

Towns, UunioipA- 
Uties^ and Can* 
todmonts. 

HhArm Tcurn. 


Ti>wn. 




The population as as 
certainod at the enumcr- 
ntbns of 1868 and 18S1 
shown in the mtu^n. 

The constitution of the 
. , , population by nelioion, and 

tfto nuuiPer of Mcupicd houses are shown in Table N"o. XLIII 
Detads of sex wdl be found In Table No. XX of the Census Report 

IS situoted in the Talagang^ Uiksd, near the western 
terdtrof the clistnct aDda few mile$ only te the north of the Salt 

AHfl llinnili! .Q-nl-ADA'a- -Ibh. 1 ^ J-^ A.. .J _ liasft J -I d I 1 


YciT of CewTii^ 

Fmoat- 

1 

i j 

1 

' 2SB» 1 4.^ 

1991 J 6,0Sfl : 

3.4!0 

2477 

2,GSS 



HnT^e efmuilrus, and jiarty fiwtiS^ 

^ mamlv concentrateJ in the central viJW, 
though the f/AoAs or outJ>nng hamlets, which are included in tho 
are very nunieroiis, and scattered over the area 
ol Ids, siiuare miles which forms the village domain. There iso 
police station at Ldwa. subordinate to the Asslstaat District Suwr- 
jiitcRuezit at Piiid Didau KhaiL ^ 


1 

1 Tvif- of C^iv- 




1 isea 

1 liSL 

S.fifr 




TnSft^inK' Tttttn, 


Tovn Of SitViirk 

1 Pnl-rUTlOBr. 

1 

1 

1^1 

rnim Ifnrn 1 

•SnlHtfhn 

: 

1.1^ 

4411 

hso* 


The population as nscettoin- 
ed at the eniimcnitions of ISfia 
and 1881 is shown in the maigixi, 
^ The details in the margin, 
piv'e tho [xipnlation uf suburbs, 
lu let ion by religion, and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table 
Na XLlII. Details of sex will be found in 
Table Na XX ofthe Census Report of 1881. 

Tob^ng is the he^-4|uarters of a ilscal 
sub^vision (to/urfl) aituatcrl in the western 
portion of the dLstrict 80 miles north-west 

w;;r' p - Of Jhelam, latitude, 72 " 2 S',- longitude 

.12 oC. Population Qumfera 6,23C soula The town is an unpre¬ 
tentious collcetion of native houses without a Moll or anv building 
of importoncf. It has a single iiarar, a grain-market, a tMnft, school- 
house, di^nso^ and a ciremt-honse; the latter is a well built aad 
lottj built^g with ample acconamodation. There is a tank i^ith a 
rtf” a niilesouth of the town supported from local 

tundi Ihis tank is of large dimensions, and contains an unfiiiling 
supply of a^ter, tothe great comfort of the town inhabitants and 
neighbourhood, as wells are not uiimorous in this locality, water be Lug 
at ail iiBraenso uettth from the surface of the The wat^r 

howeveiv of the wells that hn.ve been constructed at considerable 
cost 13 of excellent quality. There was a Cantonment at Tnlagang 
lor ^e yeare; but lu 1882 it woa finally abolished. ^ 

The miinieipat oomraittec consists of ten mcmbersappouited bv the 
Deputy Commi^oner. The income for the last few years is shown 
in Table -LX^, and is derived from octroi duty, levied on goods 
brought ii-ithin the municipal limits at various mtea The municipal 
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incomo is msignilieaiit, as th€ torn h essentially rumL The town Oha pt^r TTL 
was founded by a chief of the Awan tribe aomo 260 yeara ago, and MnnJdpa^ 

since its foundation^ has been the seat of administration of the litiea, and Can* 
neighbourhood, at first under the AwanSp then under tho Sikhs^ and tomnents. 
now under British nile^ It possesses some conunoreial importance t^wiL 

as a local centra of trade: Ine toivn is healthily situated in a diy 
plateau, well drained by ravines. 

The populatiou as ascertained at tho omnaeratioiia of 1863, 1375 
and 1831 is shown below :— 


^Undti or 

or 

CwtiU. 

Frhb4 

UUJh. 

FtauJti- 

Whfild lowu 

[ IKS 
) im 


4^411 

3,73a 

i,7]SO 

Wmkppd Imit* Ml 

III 

\ts$ 

h,M 

ua-s-H 

IH-i^ 

■Jli wi* 

— IN 


It is difiicult to ascertain the precise limits within which tho 
enumerations of 1868 and 1375 were 
taken; bat the details in the margin, which 
give the population of suburbs, throw 
some light on the ma^r. figu^a 

for tho population within municipal 
according to the Census of 1868 are taken 
from the published tables of tho Centos 
of 1875; but it was noted at the time 
that their accuracy was in many cases 
doubtful The constitution of the population by reUrion, and the 
number of occupied houses are shown m Tabic No. XJJH Details 
of sex will be found in Table No^ SS, of the Cenaua Beport of 13S1* 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 
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Table No, n, showing DEVELOPMENT. 
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Table No. IIIA, showing BAINPALL at bead^quartars. 
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Table No. IIIB, showing RArNFAl4L at TVibail Stations. 
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Table No. V, ehowing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 
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Table No. VI. showing MIGRATION. 
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Table No, VII, stiowiiig' RELIGION and SEX. 
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Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 
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Table No. IX, showing MA JOR CASTES and TRIBES. 
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Table No. rXA, showing MINOR CASTES 
and TRIBES. 
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Jlislain District. 1 

Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 



Table No. XI. showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 



Table No. XI A, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 
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Table No, XI B, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 
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Table No. XII, Blowing INFIRMITIES. 
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Table No. XIII, abowiag EDUCATION. 
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Table No. XIV, abowing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 
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Table No. SV, Btowiog TENURES held direct from goverpment as they stood in 1878-?a 
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Table No. XVI, showing TENURES not held direct from Government as they stood in IB’S 
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Table No* XVII, ehowing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 
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u 
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Table No. XVm, showing FORESTS. 
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Table No. xrx. showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 
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Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER CROPS- 
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e 

o 
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I- 
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1 

1 

tJ 
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E 
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Table No. ZXI. showing RENT HATES ajid AVERAGE YIELD. 
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Table No, XSn, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 
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4d.«4 


a. 


1+ 







OuauilA 

- 


ff.KIt 

7flK 

4,339 

a.i« 

I,»l 


34$ 

Cwrl* 4* 



TT 


9 

2 




FkThalii ., 




M,i)W 

ti.rsi 

12iU9 


13^074 


XdiJL —»•■«-■ ii 


,,; 

sra j 

Sffl 

£9 

as 

24 


■ + 


^<4. -IhM, Uktv. ftoui Trtl» Jia. XLV ri 7 
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Jhfilui District. I 

Table No. XXUI, showing OCOXTPATIONS of MALES, 


la 

14 

la 

u 


^ OCCTpaUUCU. 


ilala fliw f J 


T^SWM. 


TfAnl. jfflibtloTa 
OttUEfttliltl ■pecLrtfrl ; - 

wtieiliK tta^U 
or -Hfaliliicdu 
CLw^ 

^aj 


OUutr |>TOf5Mlro* 
UoaOj-lflJiiiErt, fiCTWnia Shi’ 
defB. iwdUrir ^ 
ChMj^ ID- gxiltll nnul AdUir 4 . 
CimirKT^uilwT*, purclwrp, te, 
Cmlwtlnnart^ 

Ouri^ Mtl ImtoMEi 
liUi^Piicn 
Troimla 


SS^S74 

4,«* 


S,flia 

M4 

s« 


19 


S.M* 

a,33Q 

i,m 

u 


vu- 

IJlif^ 


U4.QM 


Total- 


4T* 

B.flfJl 

l9Tif 

Mi 

IrMIT 


m 


4,T3fly 


iw.t« 


TiJfl 

5,419 


iMl 


*,104 

;ci.iiT 

87,101 

BM 


I 


?i itiuv of ixeupAJtEvaiy 


IT Ai|Tlu4lti|ral labuuiufi 


li 


&iol^ uud, clbtr aunuili 

WsiJjdr-cfliriuv 

sud «i»iXPiC1^ 
Viriinn in ii»d, akatAt*rm, 

■tmVp 

U Worlcen lb i^lbiT 
51 ~ DiJut-ClMk«T« 

Wofkiem wool Mid jmMhMH 


■> n «®53,'» 

» wiio* 

l^iofl 

WurkMB Kiid dnlert In r44 
Utd BflTQTn 

Worley Lb llhn .■! 

Cicumt lAlmiiun ■ 1 

tiir|ti*. lind tlio Uko 


jjfoV*. 


*1 

IW 

914 

ai5 

A 

A 


la 

11 


i.WS 

TH 

7i 

B5» 


»1 

l^M* 

1 ,^ 


kif». 


Tlfl 

S, 1 W 

SfO 

AM 

9,15* 


4,5Tl 

IA5 

1 

VJ.&aT 

E.OM 

1 ,KS 

l.tail 


1,4M 

d.iM 


totaL 



Xox»,“-Tlw* fi 4 r±rtii an takon fratu THkki JfoL X.II A iif tbd Ceuw Bbpart uf 198L 


Table No. XXIV, stowing MANUFACTURBS. 


yniwlieT □! D]UJj!i MUl fadtnrlrf 

yuiubcrr^ ini^nn toora# ataaU 
worlOh 

Kupnibet Cf ii¥irklD£ti I M^a 
I& Uw wka. 1 l^flCUde -- 
^Sinnbef of Tr^rkjBAfl. Iti heuiII mf U 
or lodol^'liniS ariijiabH: 

\aliiB of J-iliWfc In winrk* ,, 
^AtknalDd muiimI wt-Sium ^ m 
^ttuk In—^ - “ 


IjTijgedfc 


It 




*, 9 ™ 


4,*Sf 


15 




OU-TTPSia- 
luu and 
T»anin# 


m 


ipiii 


N 




S,q3a 


i.ia'w 


i ! 

t 

3 

4 

* 1 

■ 

1 

a 

9 ! 

19 

11 


sut. 

OOttiTIl. 

Wool 

Cite 

liiar 

rica. 

PafO’ 

Wo*t 

IfOQ. 

Urui 

oml 

iib.rM. 

Iiiia. 

njiAam aad 

tnag^yf^lm ■ 

inf of dj«L' 

Numbor Df milU and Iw^pp f bcIuHim 
K njHljerof priTRite liMtiLi « ClluJI 
wtarkA 

i 

»^iu 

■“ 

1 + 

‘■ 

h r 


1 iw 



UnmlKT of wuTrfcmfla r Maw 

T 


1 ■" 

4- 

.. 

P P 

1 

■ •!• 

; 

k'd- 

lb Jim IfnritM* tScuinlfl .. 

NurakKr^ Wifirkiiipa bx anioU werk» 
utf IndomniloikS artiiiafiKT 

'75 

8 |«» 

r. 

1 '- 

” 

■- 

4,140 

‘i» 

; 'm 


Tadu* «f plant iTi . '■ 

uUitlAl OCLt^tum Of all 


|,4^U» 

1 ; 

dP 


r. 



fio» 

«,»N 


I# 


17 


&44,-U- 

Tier, Mill 

IcwsUery. 


IS 


cithjT 

tlkHL 


SM 


■iTl 

aiiM 


19 


TotiO, 






Tkw BipifM ttkua frstn. t 2 u Ubiiirt on IntnU TndoHu! NnakilKbiwfor 

Table No- XXV, showing RIVER TRAPPIO 



* 1 

5 

a « 

^ 1 

E 

■* 5 ’ 

JViuif-. ' 

'PBi-ErTPJi L 'il rmipn owntafc ■ Bfci'm. 

fa JdynL 

PUtnuw . 

In Bdim 

Tnm 

Ta 


smwfnmffVr 

a^uda. 

n LoXiCr^ Op 

luw wafer. 

J>o. 

Va. 

Do. -- 1 

UUL 

s n sliM 

TTorsiiiik 

UhqiliAb 

Multan 

ifulcSuiT 

l&rfli 

Grilb loxi 4ftl 
i>-. do, 

D* dfk 

iJii. do. 

Do, dCh 

L^lt 

9 

a 

fa 

! 15 

A 

19 

M 

00 

u 

■50 

100 . r' 

A 

MO 

TM 

iO 


m AfnLRM iSMi #FnTKL KVhiHni 753. Tdd Oil ibe I'aialsc 







































































































Table No. XXVI, showing RETAIL PRICES. 






[Poqjab Oazettw, 










































































































































Ttulm District. ] 

Table No. SSVn, sbowiiig PEIOS of LABOUR. 


1 

t 

A 

4 

ft 

’ 1 

^ r ^ 

S 

9 

la 1 

11 

W 

IS 


Wadea of Lai 

won ruE satk 

CaIet* l^Efli bar. 

tJUfftLaTiB Dar 

OflsiiLJtYa 

M»U Pn DAT. 

Baii^ D4V. 



1 

i 

Loiwnt 

nhgtwfi' 

jnntol 

1 

! 

jLviKlt 

a^vfft 


^ ^ 1 

LoTT(^t 

nistLiriiS Lp^mx' 


1 

HTS-Ti 

IETIM4 

leso^i 

g « c 
0 H) 0 
Q IB 0 
&]0 ft 
D OJ 

0 10 ft 

ft 4 ft 
0 ft ft 

0 ft S 
Q ft ft 
B ft Q 
Q 0 D 

*iiiL4Lr. 

ft 5 ol ft i ft 

0 ft t S 

4 i tf 0 9 ij 

4 t 4^0 t A 

4 4 tf Q 9 S 

5 4 t 0 3 ^ 

, fiA A. P. 

! f * ft 

' s ft ft 

5 ft ft 1 ft f 
9 ft D 1 D 0 
; a ft Q. 1 g q 
9 0 t g c 

D s g 

ft ft 0 
ft a 6 
B ft ft 
ft a ft 
0 d ft 

0 5 C 
ft « C 
Dec 
ft ft g 
Deft 

j a ft 0 

B*, A- t. 

5 12 ft ' 
a 11 ft| 9 ft ft 
a It 0 
a 11 g 

1 Idl D 

3 19 ft 

iU, A_p. 

|I 4 e 

9 4 ftc 

t 4 ft 
5 4 a 

1 1 B 
1 1 ft 

BilJ-R 

1 ft ft 

I ft D 

1 ft ft 
1 ft 0 

1 0 a 
1 g ft 


E.-—TlviiifA £nju] Tubln .^LVI^IJ ift file Admiii4itrnUan ]l4(pai^ 


Table No. SSVm, showing REVENtJE COLLECTED, 


i \ 

Hi 

3 1 

4 

ft 

» 1 

-T 1 

ft 

ft 

VEAEL 1 

Fixed 

HeTekiUftt 

FliiqtriAt- 
UiiZ ud 1 
if&Hl. 

Tilintv, 

L«aI 

ISfglktl. 

SEm^aiie. 

tot*! 

1 CisIIieft- 
ifioiki. 

lADCiinU 

Wi 

RjCTCPIIML 

SeItItIU. 

DtDC!. 





iti.tJEe 



1 

3,«Ki 


e.S4,ft5ft 

lU4ft-Tft 


II * 

B,V7*1M 

, 53,977 



9k#T* ' 

f;77e 

117,3H 

e>5ft,Tfti 

t^VQ'il 


.. 

ftiTSpt^ 

aft,ilft 1 

1 


9,Dft4 

l.]« 



ItfTl-Tl 



B.Tr.Blft 




U.ftftft 

Atig 

45,iaft 

7MM 

ISTMTI 



i,sap5io 

U.Tfll , 


-ftft.eei 


3,4^ 


fttaftftpTTD 

tftS^74 


^ , 

j 

19,^ 


»,S7£' 

, ii.fva 

ft.Nt 

4^45$ 

T.ftftjftift 


” 


ft4S4,585 

t3.«» 


3B,4ftd> 

i%m 

4,^ 

DT.ilT 

1 

1^5-T4 


.1. 

^35,7150 




iB.iir 

a,£^ 


^®*S£ 

lJ<Ta.7T 

■ ii 



a,ftDi 


M,4S1 

11,4ift 

4p7ftT 



IrfJT-Tl 

1+ 

.. 

M1t7» 

a^tig 

+ h 


ll.UO 


edpTBO. 

T, 19,331 

litlj-Tft 


■« p 


ft, Tat 


, ftl,e7ii 

1t,4(lD 

4pi«0 

15.4111 

7plftrr» 

i^-$a 

*+ 



7,^2 

.ii. 


is^7ie 

' 

8B,59ft 

7^,449 



1. 

4.91,317 



1 WvSM 

X$Jff7 

ftjTSS 

9ft,W 

fti 70,404 




fl,ftOLH7 

i 

1 I! 


1 3fl^«9'l 

ft,H7 

l.ftl.HU 

, 5,30,Tia 


on I:^<iii CifdiiiLTabLc Kol XI.IV tif VbS IWvvqL|,« !t?pcnrt, Tlifl f-jUuWliitf E^TcnuA la ^ 

Uuu], FureilOi CioJbMui uid Tax^a,. Ffl«a, OaRUHi.* 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 









































































































[ Piu^ab Oaz«tt«r, 


Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND EEVENDB. 


1 

3 

1 * 

< 

5 



B 


10 

It 



Totl AiiTA jjcD iRurnon?! 


Fc 

Am: 

Rriro Qf 

Aim- j jl^tTOTur, 



TbtolL 

ia jxrpf 

Ar*|, 



Ant- 1 

Rortfeitw. 

Ant,, 

RtTffaiHv 

JfetLun 

nod Dialui Khm^ .. 
Cfaakttnl 

IVUsAQf 

Dlltrlrf ,, 

t,sm 

$.T.Vt 

IpHiS 

1 

1 J,Ai4 

^ dp!f42 

SrW 

L4M 

fidd 

3,MJ 

^^TS 

1 

U.1 

SM I 
%m I 

T,m i 
5,1® 

=W. 

4p4«4 

1.400 

l.nja 

Sygoa 

vi.aw 

id.adft : 
4tpll3 

Bl*™ 

L1354 

T.dsa 

Lvw 

33,|JO 

M9 
i,9Ll4 
1,740 
LX4 ; 

^las 

1 

e^nc 

S,S2^ 

"bM€ 1 7,m 

: 

n^m ' 


II tl^BO 


» j 

u 

li 

1 m 1 ]« 

i ■' 1 “ i 

1» 


SI I'n ^ 

23 1 n 

1 « 


Pmiriik or A^ttiF^jixNT.— 


NvmE& or Amjcfca 

TASglL. 

Fir Ht< 

41^ IjpH* 
iliji (Hi, 

o/J|iiid!h 
liCiilMA 

dnie¥i 

^HTIUlfML 

i 

3 

' 3 

<r 

■S' 

,u, 

£ 

i 

I 

,1 

s 

1 

s 

i 

i a 

i 

'l 

1 

1 

i I 

g i 
1 

J 

d 

2 

e; 

1 

i 

n 

o- 

' 1 


S L 

3 

1 

Jhilam 

Und Dfriu filLih ,, 
Cfaakw»J 

TkUfaJllf 

1,0!f ! 

IpKS 

TpiAT 

IpBU 

Vn 

S(« 

tiTT5 

Iki) ni 

iKW , 

lpB» 

LIST 

m 

TiVi 

MM 

*5 

410 

m 

-- 

= - 

9 

III 

SI 

> 

T,-^ 

I»7 

jll 

11 

T 

19 

3 

■ 13 
11 

U 


is 

US 

iu 

74 

TvU IHita4i!ti ,, 

1 

ia,»ao7 ' 

4pff:u| MOS 

1,728 

Ip5l<J 

l.rHH 



» 

Hi 

n 

(N 


m 


^oTi-lbMe aBUm tirir UkcD (hiq, 1w« SiM 11 of tlui RcKniM Report fw 


Table No, XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 

and TAKA VI. 


tear. 

AiidA^4,i £mjJ twrmmf ; 
In ni^pci.. 

Rodiirtluna of 
fljfBft daucuul 
OU of 

Isd PWbOttJi, 
dttcdunilriHk,. 
la ru|in 

TnlLtTl 
' ^vnucmim 

nlpotL 

Fixed 

jrqTUiiM, 

FlaetuilEiti^ 
mhd xntorci- 

lUKfriia 
TVTcnut. , 

ifiae-oo 

V^TQ 

■l^0'7l „ ' 1 

i»n-7t : 

JBT^TS 

ISTf^Ti 1 

i«TMs :: 

^ I’STtrr „ ;: 

l&TT-7lt 

K78-TO 1 

IVTO^ : 

lasoti y 

I&3H-3 

io.doo 

’ 3*0W 

B.3AS 
OeSld 
5.047 
5^477 
3>4A5 
0,593 
a^TW 
S,®t 
5,540 
5,i?i 
^.9*T , 
d.USS 

w P 

"w 

ISO 

50 

SC3 

iJO 

M75 

i.aos 

T4l 

L 

:; “ 

7,*MT 

I.SID 

s.ta 

L700 

»0 

MO 

4±3 

no 

1 , 0 ] i 

vas , 

31 

,,™ 

SOTI.-T19M4 SjfWM m UtCB bom flMw Si* 1. 1 [, lU, „ 

^ EV 1 df ibt 1 I 4 |- 
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Jltelont District. ] 

Table Ko* XXXIl, showing SALES and MOETGAGES of T.AWn 


aiil 






tT* * 




1 

- * 1 ^ f » 

! tf 1 7 1 

& 

« [ IQ ' 

VKAH. 

SlLU or LAffK 

^uknrbMVsr or Lasii^ 


Jl*# n - y ^rdcpfj«^ni #r 

yipTilnt]'f:ar.iJtA 

S!o, «f 
iSiWalL 

aniil tH 
IrU-jil ill 
OCTWl 

furrlihic 

tuotipjr. 

SiitoJ 

. JjtVAiif 

I Uuid lit 
Jgm 

f^IJrcLuQ 

Wutirny. 

Sci, of 

EUTK, 

A reel 4>r 
’ Uml til 
' acTbb, 

inaQ«(|-. 

llLBTKHT VltfUEJOL 

TfltA* of II J^mn—liSjJft-tfa ta I3T1.?S .. 

i^Gta 






1,^00 

1 1 

1 Kjm 

j 2,^5yBd 

1 fmirt -IsTT^-Ta .. 

4L1 

1 



I ,- 

^ TUdW 


; S.17!r, 


IlfTU-MO ..: 

1^1-5= .. 

tr? 

sir 

]]| 

i.’fla 

£,0f;i 

Tfa 

1 SiClK 

=A^-Ckti 
4.1, lia 
SMiEL-irt 

ms 

77 

lin! 

XAM |! SJi.UW 1 

mdi ; SI .IKK 

» ia,4:e 

Ir^T -Ml.BH 

ITU 

lltfl 

d5 

htlit 

371 

1^17 

±^,m 

14,wt? 
ir^jTO 

HiJ t* T<it*U ron S TtUiat— 

^ IHTr.rs To 16*1^2, 

T^hnEl JlvflluEB 

,, rijid IN4An KhMii. 

„ itiAkifftl 
,> Tallngenr 

Ml 

l,S4n 
i s.+i i 
[ 1,531 

Mi,-vrij 

4l,7±i; 

lil.TTJ 

' i 

SID ‘ 

Ifld 
3ia 
m 1 

1 

i 

1 

! ur 

Ttl 
. l,m 

1 ■'* 

j 

*1,111? 

ir.M-fc 

?fi4 

m 

7* 

l.lfti 

I,TM 

t.Jiia 

t4,4UO 

l?,ft7U . 

1 

ii 

f u 

1 u 1 la j 

1 

IT 

1» 

lU 

YKAB. 

StoBM Auis orI^SFa,—dlwi. 
dwM. 




UttiJtKrTT^mi or ^Hiultim^rp Lamd. 

Xfi Pi - y pra fid tMrjJt*, 

yipriftrfliiripfj. 

J7« H - <4 jprfrH 1 ^ j-M If. 

So. 17f j 

ewA. 

, Arcaiiuf 

tUiad Lu 

yturturngo 

FTinH^. 

Nft fff' 

! 

ATM bf 
land in! 

tat^. 

\ iucOrej. 

So. <fi 

Ar-n ifcf 

lUfll lit 
BiCIM. 

laonoy. 

Ihffrpjrr Fwujt^ 

Tnt«3 frf 4 y4aira- HI LJ¥;a'7l ., 



,. 

+ 1 1 

^ _ 




> 

TnUl ^^f i yieiunB—ISTITft ] ijT7-7B ,. 

i 

TxW 

l,fcr,7T5 

1 ^ 

m 

4^5j2ii 

SA 

1 

7M 

3,04q 

*■ .. 

mi-«.. 

W 

sw 

pel 

fiM 

; 

IMS., 

Mil 

tiTro 

aiyis 
' n^ini 
tl?,4>4T 
' l,7.-lrS*J 

- 

ar 

ai 

111 

7M 
li*<S 1 
sa 
frlft 

5fim . 

I7k«<* 

» 1 
Aft ^ 
fll 
1U3 ' 

1 TiS 

' m 
111 ! 

ft7a 

a, flirt 

».rr« 

igjpis 

Taiuil rvia ft tjuu^ 

_ wrr^TiiTOiBsi^. 

luii>U Jhe]niii 

„ Mrtt Daibm KJhui 
kr Cf-nltinil 

TjdLE|£tlJL^ 

It** K.H iM JI. ^1 ■> 

4TT 

!eS^ 

aar 

4^ 

^:k! 

4,»fl 

i 

I.Wvl-l 

77 

Ifi 

inj 

8(» 
HU i 
6W ; 
HO 

S.fl24 

1,7«5 

1 

115] 

H 

ft74 
UlU 1 

1 14,'Mrr 

, 17,343 

1 ■ ' 


■s'! 




- '•>. 


3i 


‘ SSSiilrSutltallnd^JItgS^^ «d*ii,plt«a, BTjJlabtfl IS?*:*, n.. hr iJuZ 


Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 


ia 


p- 

t-ir 


V.- 

.hi . 


O 

V 


—, V- 


r?-. 

.*)' 



1 ^ 

1 • 

1 1 

1 5 


! T 

I ft 

1 ^ 

1 1 

II 

\ 

1 IS 


I.VL'UJIF: SALK QK 

STAMPsL 

OFERATIOSS OF TIJR RE(trstllATlO^ DKFAKTMEST. 


AndpfT I* 

Ail j.^ 

Ad. 

^ dcf^Ci prafTjfrryrf. 

1 r^fiw 

Uf rfriK<^. 


1 

1 

:i 

V 

1 

d 

o 

■ 

i 

KM 

f 

■5 

^ i 

1 

K 

U . 

m 

I Sc 6 

* 

' -^-3 

! 

' 3 

o 

« 

1 = 

T 

“jj 

J 

' h 

i 

* , 

!i 
»“* 

1 
■i , 

r, ■ 

il 

’S 

i| 

1’ 

J#fr7-7H ... 
liiTa-TP 

1 

ISi53 3>1 

1 

rtT.pfiA 

lM,]Ff 

is,-t;s, 

lft.41tl 

afl,*w 

?l.7,S» 

50.171 
bd.im ’ 
1 

27^71 1 
au.23l 

I^hUTJT 
17,7if = 
5\4fl3 i 

SI.DOi 

orrt” 

>|I4« 

U7n-^ 

1.111 

V£?ii 
124 
14 1 
0 

2 

1 

I7l^ 1 
1 

i :« 1 
■ r^i 

, 

FK3 

1.^ 

1,:^^ 

2,m 

S,iki.Usl 

5AJiXn 

2.%4U 

in 

1,000 

S],71T 

: m,t73J 

IS.flDit'l 

fplOiftll 
177, [i«4 

1.17.510 
•i.nK.psa 


m 


yoT«,-lli« Bs-4i«iin fivm iflMaJi* A rf tkt Stump «i-t T.blt* ll uwl II [ b r tin Seitli;nliiiit 










































































































































[ FuQjab Qa2ett««r» 


iHtr 


Table No. XXXIIIA, sbowing REGISTRATIONS. 


1 i 

2 

3 1 

i ^ 1 

i 

G 

T 




lesi^ 

€joEU[»a^ j 
«Of^, 

r 

1 O^IodaL j 

i ^ 1 

Tend. 

CDciUml- 

*«iT. 

Oi>tfutiaL 

Tetal 

JUfLiEnt JlHliLiia 

P i 


9 > 

6 


Q 

JrbfsJum 

34a 


fill : 


m 

«ea 

1, biAwn Kti4n .. 

£5# 

m 

4^ 


i« 

tsd 

,, CliAkwil 

S4a . 


m 

4D3 

lii 

5ST 

„ Takpuig 

I3S i 

1 41 

1 

l^K 

»P 


53S 

Tctd ^ diitHc t 

l.*fi 

' doi 






dj^ t^tkdn froca TltbLd Xo^ 1tha R^btt^tluCL A^^&rt. 


Table No. XXXIV, showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS, 


T 

2 

3 

4 


1 ‘ 

7 

1 a 

V 

TO 

n 

la 


14 

13 

TEA It. 


XiJMun or fjjeuitH flita?(T£a in u£n Clanh amd Q>iu.i». 

_ 

ToUl 

niicabar 

Ttftal 
itmeimt 
feet. ; 

X]imlp«r 
d TflJ#4Ri. 
ill virliiifil!). 

L1c«dm 
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Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 
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Table No, XSXVHI, sbowiog the workiiig of DISPENSARtES. 
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Table No. XXKIS, showing CIVIL and fiEVENUS LITIGATION. 
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Table No, XLI, sbowing POUCE INQUIRIES, V; 
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Table No, XLH, aboTriJig CONVICTS in GAOL. 
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T&ble Ko. yr.T V, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 
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Table No. XLV, showing MUNIOEPAL INCOME, 
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Table No. XLVI, showing DISTANCES. 
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